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MY DEAD WIFE. 


CHAPTER I. 


Y dear fellow, it is no use your trying 

to escape your fate. It is fixed. 

Mark my words, Inez Argent will be your 

wife befare another six months have come 
and gone.” 

I laughed when Harry Archer said this, 
and thought of two pretty blue eyes and a 
round, rosy, smiling face far away in a little 
country town. 

“No, no,’ I replied, with a decided shake 
of the head, “* Inez will marry a rich man. 
Besides, speaking candidly, she is not the 
sort of woman I admire.” 

“She is not the sort of woman whose fas- 
cination you could resist, Bert. She admires 
you. That is enough. "Her eyes will do the 
rest. ” 

“ What on earth do you mean, Harry ?’’ I 
asked, perplexedly. 

Nothing,”’ and he smiled mysteriously. 
“ Wait until you know more of Inez than at 
present, I pride myself on my power of 
reading character in faces. You will not be 
able to resist. loving Inez Argent, set your- 
self against her-as you will.” 

“But,” I remonstrated, ‘‘ my affections 
are already engaged.” 

“ Stuff and nonsense! At all events, if 
they are you will soon forget it. I tell you, 
Bert, it is fate. I can read it in Inez Ar- 
gent’s eyes, You must and will marry her.” 

I had seen very little of Inez when Harry 
spoke thus tome. When next I saw her I 
took more notice of her than I had done pre- 
viously. She was staying with her cousins, 


the Argents of Newton, for a few weeks, and: 
I also was on a visit to them. Jack Argent: 
and I had been great college chums, and 
regularly once a year I went to Newton to do 
a little shooting in the well-stocked Newton 
preserves. There were other visitors in the 
house besides Inez and myself; Harry Archer: 
being one of them. Why he should have 
spoken as he did about Inez—connecting her. 
name with mine in that manner—I could not: 
understand. I had never spoken of her to. 
him, and I certainly had taken very little 
notice of her. If anything, I had rather 


_ slighted her, and singled out the youngest 


daughter of my host, Jack’s sister, for oye 
cial attention. 

After Harry’s remarks, however, I resolved 
to know more of Inez. I prided myself on 
my power of resisting fascination in women. 
My heart was (so I thought) so wholly and 
thoroughly given to a certain country lassie 
that no other woman in the world could have 
any attraction for me. 

At first sight I had not considerd Inez 
beautiful—rather the other way, in fact; she 
seemed to me “all eyes.”?” But when I came 
to know her better, to watch her closely, to 
see her flushed and excited, and all life and 
animation, I altered my opinion. 

T shall néver forget that night on which 
the full force of her beauty took possession 
of me. She was half reclining on a couch of 
old gold brocade. Her dress was of crimson 
plush, cut low and revealing her exquisite. 
neck and arms. Her hair, which was of a 
soft, golden brown, was coiled high om her 
prettily poised head, and two diamond stars. 
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were placed just above the centre of her 
forehead. Her face was flushed with the 
daintiest of coral pink tints, and her eyes 
sparkled like twin stars. They were really 
violet eyes; but by night, veiled by their 
long jetty lashes, they seemed almost black. 
One fault only could I find, and that was 
that her mouth was a trifle large. Still that 
fault—if fault it could possibly be—was re- 
deemed by the whiteness and regularity of 
her teeth. 

I stood, as it were, spellbound before her. 
Could it be possible I had been in the same 
house as this divine creature for four whole 
days and failed to acknowledge her beauty ? 
She must have read my admiration in my 
face; for, raising her eyes, she smiled. 

“Well, Mr. Meredith,” she said, in a 
curiously low yet dreamy voice, “‘ you don’t 
mean to say you are actually coming to talk 
to me. I don’t think you have addressed 
more than a dozen words, and those of the 
most ordinary kind, to me since you have 
been here.’’ 

The corner of the room in which we then 
Were was deserted by the rest of the com- 
pany. Jack Argent had brought out a whole 
heap of photographs, views of foreign coun- 
tries, portraits of nobilities, etc., and was 
entertaining a bevy of ladies and gentlemen 
at a table by the window with graphic de- 
scriptions of places he had visited and people 
he had met during a long tour from which 
he had only recently returned. 

I sat down on the sofa beside Inez Argent. 

‘*T think I must have been in a dream 
ever since I have been here,’”’ I answered, 
softly. “‘I am wide awake enough now, 
though, and I humbly apologize if I have 
treated you with what might have seemed 
studied neglect.” 

* Oh, no! ” and she smiled and began lan- 
guidly fanning herself. ‘“‘I did not think 
you neglectful. I know, of course, there are 
80 many other ladies‘in the house; I could 
not expect any attention to be paid to a poor 
cousin like me. But, Mr. Meredith,” and 
she touched my arm gently, “‘ you cannot 
tell how grateful I am that you have come 
to talk tome now. I am very unhappy.” 

‘Unhappy! you!” and I drew a little 
nearer toher. “ Is it possible ? ” 

“Tt is. My life has never been very 
happy. And now,” her voice became trem- 
ulous, ‘I am in great distress. I should 
like 'to ask your advice. I cannot appeal * 
my uncle yet. Will youhelpme?” 
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The man who could have resisted the 
pathetic appeal in those glorious eyes, and 
in those gentle, tremulous tones, would truly 
have had a heart of adamant. 

**] will help you if I can, certainly,’’ I re- 
plied. ‘I shall only be too pleased to do 
anything in my power for one who is so 
beautiful.” 

She brightened up wonderfully at that 
compliment, and certainly looked anything 
but unhappy, as, acting on her suggestion, 
we went out on the terrace together. This 
terrace ran along the whole side of the 
house, and the drawing-room windows 
opened on to it. 

Ah! how swiftly I forgot all about Elsie 
Maybrick, my little country lassie! This 
magnificent woman at my side was a woman 
whom a man might be proud to love and to 
be loved by. Elsie’s blue eyes were nowhere 
compared to those deep violet ones, that 
filled me with such a strange tremor when 
they were fixed on mine. 

“¢ Why is it you are unhappy?” I asked, 
as we stood there by the balustrade, looking 
out on the moonlit scene below. 

It was a glorious night. The air was 
warm, the wind hushed, and far away in the 
distance we could hear a nightingale singing, 
while overhead the stars were shining. bril- 
liantly, and the full moon sailed majestically 
along amid a few silver-crested cloudlets. 

“+ Because I have to-day heard that I must 
soon—within a week, in fact—leave this 
house and go home.” 

I had heard Inez was a ‘poor cousin” 
but it now struck me that, im addition to 
being poor, she had an unhappy home. 
There was no mistaking the accent of regret 
she placed on that word “home.” Cy 

Do not go so soon,” I implored. *Only 
another week! It surely cannot be’ that: you 
are obliged to go.”’ 

“Yes, I am obliged to go. I know I 
cannot live here always. The sooner I go 
the better, Mr. Meredith,” she’ continued, 
laying her hand on my arm, and raising 
those lovely eyes again to mine. “ You will 
think it strange that I should make a# confi- 
dent of you, but I feel I can trust you. I 
have been brought up chiefly by my god- 
mother. She is an eccentric, but very clever 
old lady, and until just before I came here 
we got on very well together. Then she 


offended me about something and in a pet I 
told her that rather than live with her again 


_ I would go out in the world’ and earn my 
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own living. This morning I had a letter 
from her. She has taken me at my word. 
She bids me now go out into the world and 
earn my living, or else go back to my own 
home. She will not support me any longer, 
she declares. WhatamItodo? How can 
learn my living? I have not had an over- 
and-above good education. Only on one 
subject do I consider myself an adept. I 
am not fit to become a governess. There 
seems no alternative but to go home, and 
oh,” she cried, the tears rising in her eyes, 
“T would rather do anything than that! ”’ 

‘* Do you not think you could be happy at 
home, then?” I asked, scarcely knowing 
what to say. 

“Happy! Oh, you do not know. How 
could you? My mother is a woman of the 
world. Her whole soul is bound up in a 
round of festivities and amusements of every 
description. She and I have nothing in 
common. Apart from that, however, is the 
fact of her having recently married a man 
whom I hate. I loved my father dearly,” 
she added, with much emotion. ‘*Do you 
think I could go back home and see a man I 
hate in his place? I will not go. But yet, 
what am I todo?” she asked, despairingly; 
“my godmother refuses to have me back, 
and I surely am not fit to become a gov- 
erness.”’ 

“ Why can you not stay here? Your uncle 
is very kind, and I feel sure he would not 
mind having you,’’ [ replied. 

She shook her head. 

‘I would not stay even if he would have 
sheanswered, steadily. ‘‘No! I must 

home, I suppose, until at all events I can 
get something todo. I know I shall not be 
able to stay at home long. I am a veritable 
Cinderella, My sisters would be afraid I 
@ steal their princes. It makes me very 
ppy- 

“te, godmother might perhaps be in- 
duced to:be reconciled,”’ I suggested. 

“T would not ask her to be,’”’ she replied, 
quickly; “ besides, I know her well enough 
to know she will never alter her mind when 
once it is made up.’ 

- We stayed out there on the terrace talking 
for some time, and before we went in I had 
extracted a promise from her that she would 
not leave Newton for at least another three 
weeks, I had come for a month, and I 
begged her to stay as long as I was there. 
With a little demur she promised she would, 
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uncle of her godmother’s refusal to have her 
back again, until just before she left. 

Long before those three weeks had passed 
I knew my fate was fixed. I was in love 
with Inez Argent. I wrote to Elsie a most 
fatherly letter, telling her I did not think it 
wise we should continue writing to each 
other, but I hoped we should always be 
friends. She never answered it. I felt 
rather like a scoundrel. I knew she loved 
me, and though I made no mention of mar- 
riage, I had given her to understand that I 
cared for her, very plainly. Andsoundoubt- 
edly I had cared for her until Inez crossed 
my path, and with her beauty and fascination 
drove all thoughts of every other woman I 
had known completely out of my head. 

I could not endure the thought of Inez 
being unhappy, or having to go out into the 
world and earn her living. I was madly, 
passionately in love, and on that last evening 
at Newton I asked her if she would become 
my wife. She did not speak, she merely 
raised her eyes, and gently slipped her hand 
into mine. I forget all I said now. I only 
know I thought I was the most enviable man 
in the whole world to have gained so beauti- 
ful a woman to be my wife. 

I think rather differently about the matter 
now, but then I did not know all. 

Harry Archer smiled when I told him. 
He said he had seen plainly enough what 
was coming, and hoped with all his heart I 
should be happy. He rather spoke as though 
he doubted whether I should be. 

** You are quite sure, aren’t you, Bert, 
that you are really in love with her?” he 
said, earnestly. 

“Certainly,” I replied, with a laugh. 
“Why, Harry, I’m the happiest fellow in 
Christendom and the luckiest. It isn’t as 
though I were rich, you know,” I added. 
not such a great catch myself.” 

‘*H’m,” and he stroked his moustache re- 
flectively. ‘‘ Don’t know so much about 
that. If you come in for the Linsfarne 
property you’ll have a tidy little income and 
a mansion io the bargain of which any 
woman might be proud to be queen.” ra 

“Tf I come in for it! I tell you, Harry, I 
do not want to come in for it. I hope little 
Freddy Burt will live to enjoy the wealth 
his father accumulated for him.”’ 

** sure I hope he will.”’ 

With that Harry walkedaway. Something 
in his manner mystified me. I felt sure he 
mistrusted Inez. Why, I could not conceive. 
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‘Surely it was not such a very strange circum- 


stance that she should have fallen in love 
with me. I had told her plainly my circum- 
stances. I had £600 a year, and my income 
was derived chiefly from property left me by 
an uncle. But there was also just a chance 
‘of my one day becoming a rich man. If 
little Freddy Burt died before attaining the 
age of twenty-one the Linsfarne estate and 
the fortune accumulated for Freddy became 
mine. 

Freddy was nine years old, and apparently 
strong, but he came of a delicate family. I 
sincerely hoped he would live, but when I 
told Inez about him she said but little. 

**T am only interested in you, dear,” she 
said, at length. ‘‘ Talk to me about your- 
self.” 

We did not think it necessary to have a 
long courtship. Inez’s friends had no ob- 
jection to aspeedy marriage. They seemed, 
to my surprise, rather glad to get rid of her. 
Thus it was that within six months we be- 
came man and wife. 

After the honeymoon I took my wife to 
see my mother and sister, who had but just 
‘returned from a long stay in the Riviera for 
the benefit of my mother’s health. We 
‘always called my sister Ethel ‘‘ Baby,” 
because she was the youngest, and the 
especial pet of the family. To my great 
surprise, Inez, who had found great favor 
in everyone else’s eyes, was not favorably 
regarded by Baby. 

“*T don’t like her, Bert,” she asserted, 
stoutly. “I think she’s got the horridest, 
wickedest eyes I ever saw. I can’t think 
what you married her for. She isn’t half as 
pretty as Elsie Maybrick.” 

‘She is a thousand times lovelier,’’ I re- 
torted, hotly. ‘‘ Baby, how dare you speak 

my wife! ” 

**I dare do anything,” was the audacious 
reply of this young minx of fourteen. “I 
dare tell you, Bert, that you’re an old stupid 
to have married her, and I’m not going to 
make a fuss of her if everybody else does.” 

Baby, you'll repent this!” I exclaimed, 
angrily. 

No, I sha’n’t, but you will. Oh, she 
isn’t the woman you think her. She’s dow». 
tight wicked, only it hasn’t all come 01: 
yet. 

Baby had mortally offended me—so moi 
dally that when Inez and I had settled dow: 
comfortably in.our pretty home within sighi 
and sound of the sea, I would not, as I had 
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promised, invite her to come and stay with 
us. 

Inez and I were inseparable. 

When Harry Archer came down to our 
sanctum for a few days, I fully expected he 
would chaff me considerably on my devotion 
to my wife. But to my astonishment he 
said nothing. Only it seemed to me he was 
grave and quiet to what he was formerly. 

* You ought to marry, Harry,”’ I said one 
day, when for a wonder we two were in the 
garden for a few minutes without Inez. 

He turned and looked at me critically. 

‘“* Bert,” he said, ‘‘ tell me the truth, are 
you happy ?”’ 

“ Happy ?”’ and I looked at him in wonder. 
‘“* Why, having seen us together, can you 
doubt my happiness ? I could not live with- 
out Inez.” 

“T don’t think you could,” he replied, 
slowly. ‘* But I’ll tell you this, Bert; I never 
saw a fellow so changed in all my life as you 
are,.”’ 

** Changed, Harry?” I ejaculated. ‘In 
what way?” 

** Ah!” and he sighed; ‘*in a great many 
ways. You are a dreamy, doting, soft- 
headed idiot at the present time, asking your 
pardon for thus speaking plainly. You were 
never very strong of will. You had never 
much antagonistic power in you, but you 
had a little. Now you have none at all. 
You are your wife’s slave. You are under 
her influence. I tell you that if she bade 
you kill me,” he added, firmly, ‘‘ she has it 
in her to compel you to do it.” 

“ Good heavens, Harry! What arte you 
saying?’’? Idrew myself up and sternly con- 
fronted him. 

“The truth, Bert, and nothing but the 
truth. Look here, my friend,’’ he added, 
speaking in a low but impressive voice, 
‘* Inez once tried her powers oh. me, and 
failed completely. Take care; she did not 
marry you for nothing. She had an object 
in view. She is taking the preliminary steps 
toward accomplishing that object now. Bert, 
I warn you. Resist her, resist her! ”’ 

With that he turned away, and, not wish- 
ing to quarrel with him, though I deeply 
resented all he had said, I went indoors. 

Inez was sitting by the window in 4 


‘lounge chair. I drew another similar chair 


‘o her side and sat down. How beautiful 
she was! How could Harry say such cruel 
-nings of her? Besides, what did he meat 
oy his mysterious allusions to her power 
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overme? Was I too obedient to her slight- 
est wish ? Did I never exercise my own will ? 
Did I never act independently? Was I 
always influenced by her opinion? I began 
to think this was so. Yet, why should it 
not be? She was a clever woman. I had 
never pretended to be a very brilliant man. 
I was her inferior intellectually; I felt it, 
and I owned it. Surely, then, it was right I 
should do as she commanded. Somehow or 
other it seemed to me I could not do other- 
wise. I loved her devotedly; it was a 
pleasure to obey her slightest wish. 

One day, after Harry had gone, I was lying 
on the couch in our pretty little drawing- 
room. I had not been at all well for some 
time. I was weak and languid. I refused 
to have adoctor. I declared it could only be 
the hot weather which was so effecting me. 

Inez came in, and kneeling down by the 
side of the couch, she put her hand in mine. 
She began to talk. Her voice was soft and 
dreamy. When she spoke in those peculiar 
monotonous, yet very soothing tones, she 
always looked straight at me with those 
magnificent eyes of hers. And the result 
was always the same. I grew dazed and 
bewildered. I seemed to have no power left 
in me. I could not take my eyes from hers. 
I was, as it were, forced to looked at her. 

Three days later she came to me with a 
letter. I opened it, wondering why Mr. 
Hardy, Freddy Burt’s guardian, should have 
written to me. To my surprise Mr. Hardy 
stated that ‘‘ in accordance with my invita- 
tion, he would be very pleased to bring little 
Freddy to see me, and stay a few days.”’ 

“ What on earth does he mean ?”’ I asked, 
blankly, looking atInez. ‘‘In accordance 
with my invitation! Why, I most assuredly 
never invited him to bring Freddy here.” 

Inez laughed. 

“ You did, Bert,” she said firmly. ‘‘ Why, 
you wrote two letters, because the first 
‘wasn’t a very good one, and I believe I could 
show you the one you didn’t send.”’ 

“ Impossible!” Lejaculated. tell you, 
Inez, I never wrote to Mr. Hardy. I 
wouldn’t have little Freddy down here for 
worlds, Why, supposing anything was to 
happen to him while he was here, what 
would people say? You must know, my 
dear, as I’ve often told you, little Freddy 
stands between me and the fortune. I have 
enough for us both to live comfortably on as 
it is. I hope little Freddy will live to enjoy 
his property.” 


Inez looked at me with surprise. I was, 
to tell the truth, surprised at myself. I 
firmly believe I had never spoken so author- 
itatively since our marriage, but now I reiter- 
ated my resolve that Freddy should not 
come. 

Inez went straight to my desk, and handed 
mealetter. I wasstaggered. Was my mem- 
ory failing me utterly or what? There was 
a letter in my own handwriting begging Mr. 
Hardy to bring dear little Freddy to see us 
and stay a few days. 

‘Inez,’ I gasped, bewilderedly, 
positively couldn’t have writtenit. Ihaven’t 
the slightest remembrance of it.” 

‘* My dear Bert, you certainly did write it. 
Why, whatever is the matter with you that 
you cannot remember having written that 
letter? Don’t you remember you were not 
very well, and had been lying down, when I 
came and cheered you up a little by talking 
to you. Then you said you would like to 
see Freddy—this little fellow of six who 
stood between you and Linsfarne Hall. So 
you wrote this first; then you wrote another 
letter and I posted it.” 

I shook my head, and passed my hand 
over my brow perplexedly. I could not re- 


member having written that letter. Yet 


undoubtedly I had written it. What could 
be the matter with me? Was this lassitude 
and legarthic state in which I had found my- 
self lately to result in some brain disease, or 
what? It was avery serious matter. Evi- 
dently I had invited Mr. Hardy to bring 
little Freddy to stay with me, yet I could not 
for the life of me recall the fact of haviug 
written to him. My head was in aconfused, 
muddled state. I could not think clearly 
about anything. How was it all going to 
end? If I lost my reason—and losing my 
memory appeared to me to be the first sign 
of that—what would become of Inez? It 
would be her death. My beautiful wife! I 
I did not believe she could exist without me, 
any more than I felt I could without her. 

We talked it over, or, at all events, Inez 
told me what I must do. I must not let Mr. 
Hardy know I had forgotten the invitation 
and did not wish him to bring Freddy. 
Freddy must come, and we would take great 
care of him. 

Freddy came. Mr. Hardy brought him 
and stayed three days; then, at the urgent 
request of Inez, he left Freddy behind him 
to stay yet another three or four days, when 
we would see him safely home to his guwar- 
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dian’s again. It was only an hour’s ride in 
the train, but had it been only five minutes 
I would not have let him go alone, so anxious 
was I he should come to no harm if I could 
help it. 

I was very nervous at his being left be- 
hind. But Inez’s wish was law. She would 
have him stay, and he stayed. 

He was a pretty little fellow, with a small, 
round face and gray eyes. He had a lovely 
skin, clear, creamy, transparent, and a well 
shaped head. I hoped great. things of 
Freddy in the future. I believed he would 
develop into a clever man. His father had 
been a good friend tome. He had, in fact, 
educated me. He had also taken me abroad 
with him for a long time. Then, to the 
surprise of everyone, he married late in life 
@ young and delicate woman, who died in 
giving birth to Freddy. 

When Freddy was four years old his father 
died. If he lived to be one and twenty he 
would inherit the whole of the Linsfarne 
property; if he died before attaining that 
age, I inherited everything. 

I said only the truth when I said I hoped 
he would live. Linsfarne was a magnificent 
estate, but I had no inordinate desire to pos- 
sess it. I was never very ambitious; great 
wealth, it seemed to me, often brought great 
worry and bother, and I hated worry. I al- 
ways preferred taking things easily, and liv- 
ing on in a quiet, unostentatious manner. 
Not so Inez. Grandeur and state were to 

‘her, I had found to my surprise, a very great 
deal. She revelled in fine clothes, gorgeous 
dresses, and lovely things of every descrip- 
tion. She was ambitious, very. I was not. 

I think Mr. Hardy’s coming did me good. 
I felt decidedly brighter and better. After 
he had gone, however, Inez was so con- 
stantly bringing to light most outlandish 
things which she declared I had done, and 
which in many instances she absolutely 
proved to me I had done, that I grew mood- 
ish and low-spirited. My memory was go- 
ing fast. I could not remember having done 
these strange things. It was really very 
serious. 

On the afiernoon proceeding that on 
which we had arranged to take Freddy home 
Inez would insist on taking the boy down to 
the seashore. It was a sultry day, and 
ominous clouds were gathering overhead. 
I felt sure we were going to have a thunder 
storm. Inez laughed. At ‘all events, she 
should go with Freddy, and I must and 


should come, too. Very reluctantly I 
yielded to her command, and we started out. 

We walked down to the shore. Inez sat 
down on the beach beside me, and Freddy 
played about on thesand. The tide was low, 
and there was a good wide stretch of sand 
just in front of us, and a little to the left 
some rocks. I closed my eyes and fell into 
a dreamy doze, when I was awakened by a 
startled cry from Inez. I roused myself and 
jumped up. 

Freddy had climbed up the cliff as far as 
some caves, which, report said, had once 
been used by smugglers. Evidently he 
could not get down again by himself, or he 
was afraid to attempt it, for he stood at the 
entrance to one of the largest caves and 
screamed. 

** Auntie,” (he always called Inez thus), 
‘*do come up. It’s lovely. I can’t come 
down again by myself. You’ll have to come 
and help me.” 

His voice sounded very thin and shrill, and 
he looked a very tiny little fellow up there 
alone among the rocks. I was a good climb- 
er, and a little further along there was a 
pathway up the cliff by which Inez could get 
up easily. 

I therefore climbed up to Freddy from 
were we were just below him, and Inez took 
the path. 

He seemed very much to relish the idea of 
having made us come after him, and together 
we explored the caves, They were small and 
narrow, and very close. I suggested we 
should get out of them, and home as quickly 
as possible. 

The sky was now inky black. I looked at 
Inez. She was very pale, and appeared agi- 
tated. Freddy begged to be allowed to re- 
main in the cave until the storm—which was 
evidently close at hand—was over. He 
loved the thunder, he declared. He was not 
afraid. 

The rain began to fall. Weallthree stood 
just within the largest cave and watched it 
as it fell, literally speaking, in sheets. Had 
we been down on the shore, we should have 
been drenched in no time. 

Inez and I sat down on the rocky floor, 
and Freddy stood stil] at the entrance of the 
cave. Inez placed her arm round my neck, 
and laid her cheek to mine, holding my left 


hand tightly in her own. Then she drew — 


herself back a little and fixed her eyes on 


mine. ; 
“Inez! Don’t!” I entreated, for that 
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MY DEAD WIFE. 


strange feeling of utter subservience to her 
wil] was stealing over me. 

She did not move. Still she looked into 
my eyes with that fixed burning glance that 
seemed to look into my very soul. I had no 
power to take my eyes from hess: The fas- 
cination was intense. 

Presently, as she knelt before me holding 
both my hands in hers, she bade me, in alow, 
dreamy voice, look at Freddy. I followed 
the direction of her eyes. 

The boy was sitting on the edge of the 
thin ledge of rock outside the caves, dan- 
gling his feet over the precipice—for from 
that spot the rock was almost pérpendicular 
right down to the beach below. 

I tried to call out to warn him, but no 
words would come. 

Inez was once more before me. I could 
say or do nothing. I could only gaze into 
her eyes with that awful sense of fascination 
which took all will-power from me. 

Presently I felt—as she looked at me—a 
horrible desire enter into my mind to steal 
softly behind Freddy. Oneslight push from 
‘behind would send him over the cliff. He, 
and he alone, stood between Linsfarne and 
me. How quickly it could be accomplished! 
No one would know but what he had fallen 
over. Who could prove it were otherwise ? 
Who could prove I had touched him intend- 
ing he should start, fall forward, and be 
killed ? 

It was a very lonely part of the shore. 
No one had been about when he ascended to 
the caves, to our knowledge. It was such a 
very likely thing for a venturesome boy like 
him to do—to climb up to the caves and then 
turn giddy and fall backward! 

We could go home in great (apparent) dis- 
tress, ‘and say we had lost him—he had run 
away from us. Then we could make a great 
fuss about his disappearance—get people to 
help us search, and by and by they would 
come across his dead body at the foot of the 
cliff. Linsfarne would be mine, and what- 
ever might be said, no one could prove— 

‘even if they saw me touch him (which from 

the beach they could not, unless we were 
watched through a powerful glass), no one 
could prove I meant him to fall. 

I saw him sitting there. He was hum- 
ming some popular air and kicking his legs 
against the rock. His back was toward us. 

Inez bade me rise, and like one in a dream, 
I obeyed her. She then, still holding my 
hands, walked backward with me to the 
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mouth of the cave. She stopped there a 
moment and kissed me. 

“You must and shall do it,” she while. 
pered, emphatically. ‘‘ Linsfarne shall be 
ours. I will have itso. Yours shall be the 
hand that takes the obstacle from our path. 
You shall do it.” 

The rain had ceased, but an ominous dark- 
ness was coming swiftly over the sea and 
shore. The heavens were still black as 
night, and great masses of heavy clouds lay 
piled together in the west. 

You shall and will do murmured 
Inez again, and she released my hands. 

I took a step forward. She was by my 
side. It was as though some evil spirit had 
entered into me and was compelling me to 
obey. 

I stretched out my hand. Freddy was 
still humming, and kicking his legs vigorous- 
ly against a rock. I laid my hand heavily 
on his shoulder. He started and looked 
round. 

“ Over! ” cried Inez excitedly. ‘* Quick! I 
command it.”’ 

I gave a push, when—— 

O God! what was it? A dazzling, blind- 
ing lightning flash that seemed to wrap us 
all three. I fell backward with a loud cry, 
and a crashing deafening peal of thunder re- 
verberated among the rocks. 

When I opened my eyes my first thought 
was for Freddy. 

He was standing unharmed by my side, 
his face ashen, and tears flowing down his 
cheeks. 

‘Thank heaven!” I muttered fervently, 
* you are not hurt, Freddy?” 

**No, uncle,” he sobbed; “only you 
did frighten me so when you gave me that 
nasty push. I almost fell, only I’d got hold 
of those two little bits of rock tight with my 
hands, and they saved me. Then, when 
that flash came, I scrambled up here again. 
Look! ”’ he added, pointing to the right of 
me. ‘* Poor auntie’s tumbled down.” 

I looked and gave a cry of horror. 

Inez had been struck by the lightning. 
She was dead. I realized the truth in a mo- 
ment. She was wearing ghrishs steel waist- 
band. It had acted as a conductor. She 
had been killed instantaneously. 

I threw myself down by her side anid wept 
long and bitterly, unheeding the rain which 
now came down in torrents, and remember- 
ing nothing but that my beautiful wife would 
never speak to me again. I had idolized | 
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her—worshiped her. And now she was 
dead—dead! I waited until the violence of 
the storm had passed. I carried her dead 
body into the cave; and then, taking Freddy’s 
hand, we began the descent to the shore and 
made for home, seeking help. 


CHAPTER II. 


'T was two months later. My mother and 
Baby were still with me doing their ut- 
most to rouse me from the state of apathy 
into which I had fallen since the death of 
my wife. I was sitting in the curtained 
recess of aside bay window in the drawing 
room one afternoon when Baby entered, 
followed by my mother. I could see them, 
and, of course, hear all they said. Baby 
was holding a manuscript book in her hand. 
Opening this, she proceeded to read from it. 
* You know, mother,” she said by way of 
preliminary, ‘‘ I always said she was wicked, 
and would lead him on to bad things, and 
now I’m going to prove it to you. Here is 
her diary, and I’ll read you a part of it.” 
. Whose diary? I wondered. However, I 
might as well sit where I was and listen. 

‘“* Now listen, mother,’’ continued Baby. 
She then distinctly read as follows:— 

‘“*T am accomplishing my object almost 
beyond by most ardent*hopes. I did not 
think I possessed such complete power over 
him. I can and do rule him completely. I 
compel him to obey me. When he is under 
my magnetic influence he is like a child in 
my hands. I have not studied and studied, 
and practised my powers on him all for no 
purpose. I know I possess magnetic force 
of a very powerful nature. It is born in me, 
and he is a wonderfully good subject to work 
upon. Under my influence he can, and does 
do. things he would never dream of doing by 
himself. When my god-mother first found 
out my powers, and herself gave me the first 
instructions in using them, she little thought 
to what ultimate purpose I should put them. 
I have set my heart on being mistress of 
Linsfarne. Those estates shall be ours 
within another month. The child—that ob- 
stacle—shall come here. He shall never go 
home alive. I will compel my husband to 
be the means of causing his death. I must 
think out some plan. It will require. a deal 
of plotting, perhaps—but it shall be done. 
I have found out I can make my thoughts 
become his thoughts. If I will with all my 
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power he shall do a thing, he does it. He 
cannot help himself. He is a tool in my 
hands. He shall himself clear for me the 
way to Linsfarne. Love! Pshaw! Would 
I have married him had there been no Lis- 
farne in the distance? No! a thousand 
times no! I knew directly I saw him I could 
rule him completely. My eyes shall make 
my fortune—my eyes and my indomitable 
will combined. I will be mistress of Lins- 
farne, even if Icommit murder myself for it. 
But there will be no need for that. Bert 
shall clear little Freddy from my path.” 

I had been listening intently for some mo- 
ments before the truth dawned upon me. 

This was the diary of my wife. 

Inez had written what Baby was reading. 
I listened, and the perspiration came out in 
great beads on my brow. What did it all 
mean? Ah, how plainly. I could see now 
how she had influenced me, how that day in 
the cave it had seemed to me it was she who 
was rousing those horrible thoughts in my 
mind with regard to Freddy as he sat there 
on the edge of the rock in front of us. I 
was compelled by her superior power of will 
and her magnetic force to obey her when 
she willed I should touch that boy. 

I waited to hear no more, but came out 
from behind the curtain and took possession 
of the diary. Baby had found it among 
some other books in a box, and triumphant- 
ly asserted she had read it all through. I 
afterward searched the box, and found 
among its contents several abstruse works 
on magnetism. My wife had evidently 
studied to make use to the full of the mys- 
terious powers with which nature had en- 
dowed her. i 

When, some few months later, chance led 
me into the neighborhood where her god- 
mother resided, I called on the old lady, and, 
in the course of the conversation, stated a be- 
lief that my wife had great magnetic powers. 

“You are quite right,’’? was her reply, 
‘¢ Inez was very strange. To tell the truth 
I was afraid of her, and that was really why 
I refused to have her back to live with me. 
I admit that at one time we studied magnet- 
ism together, but I found it soon wisest to 
giveitup. The little unpleasantness which 
rose beteen us was due solely to her insisting 
on practising her art on a servant I then had 
in the house. She would send this girl to 
sleep in the midst of her work, and cause 
her to do such outrageous things that I be- 
gan to think she might some day try her 
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powers on me. I did not relish the idea of 
that at all. Her father was a peculiar man, 
much given to studying occult sciences. 
Inez, undoubtedly, has inherited her power 
and her strange tastes from him. If he had 
lived I doubt not but that she would, one of 
these days, have become a remarkable wom- 
an. As it is, however, now, poor thing, she 
is dead and gone, we won’t say any evil of 
her. She met with a horrible death.” 

‘It was truly horrible,’’ I assented. ‘ It 
is a shock which I shall never get over.” 

“Ah, I don’t know,” and the old lady 
smiled. ‘‘Time heals sorrow. You are 
young. I, for one, don’t believe in brood- 
ing over what can’t be helped. Take my 
advice, Mr. Meredith; get married again. I 
tell you candidly, from what I have seen of 
you, I don’t believe you ever were in love 
with Inez. She fascinated you. She meant 
to win you. And she had, it strikes me, a 
vast amount of influence over you. I don’t 
know that I saw you together more than 
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half a dozen times after you were married, 
but I am pretty cute. Inez had a hold on 
you, and you had no power to resist her.” 

To this I could say nothing. I knew per- 
fectly well it -was true. Sometimes, now, I 
find myself pondering over the affection I 
once felt for Elsie Maybrick, and the passion 
I felt for Inez. : 

Elsie is still unmarried. I am not at all 
sure but what she may become Mrs. Mere- 
dith even now. As for dear little Freddy 
Burt, he is a fine strong young man of two 
and twenty, with every prospect of a long 
life before him. I went over the Linsfarne 
estate with him only the other day. It is, 
indeed, a magnificent heritage. Yet I am 
not sorry there is no prospect of its ever be- 
ing mine. My one prayer is that he may 
never know how very near I once was to 
causing his death, and that he may live to 
let me nurse a little son and heir on my 
knee. 


* IRY-FIVE to day! My life is just 

half through—that is, if I am to live 
the three-score and ten which the Bible says 
is the life of man. I sometimes wish that I 
had already reached the end.” 

Such was the remark that I addressed to 
myself upon the morning of my thirty-fifth 
birthday. I was not in the best of humor, 
as may be inferred from a portion of my re- 


* mark, But when I had pushed aside the 


curtain and opened the window and had rev- 
elled for a while in the glories of an October 
morning (for the reader must know, what I 


_ ai proud of telling, that my birthday comes 
- in the glorious month of October), then did 


my spirit acquire its usual tone of serenity, 
and I became half ashamed of my first ex- 
elamation. But the day had begun badly, 
and I was destined to encounter and over- 
come many more vexations before it ended. 

As I looked in the glass that morning, 
never, so it seemed to me, had the ravages 
of time been so perceptible. My locks, 
which had been the pride and admiration of 
my friends, and which only yesterday had 
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seemed to me as glossy, abundant and beau- 
tiful as ever, now looked faded and thin— 
and, yes, actually there was a gray hair. I 
am ashamed to confess that, for one instant, 
I was almost disposed to sit down and ery, 
but, happily, I did not yield to the tempta- 
tion. My eyes, too, which in my younger 
days had been dark and lustrous and which, 
as my cousin Robert had once said, ‘* shone 
like an angels’ when I was animated,” now, 
upon the morning of my thirty-fifth birthday, 
looked dull and green. There were wrinkles 
too upon my face, which could only have 
been placed there by the hand of time. In 
fact, I looked like a wrinkled, faded, grim 
old maid. With this impression strong upon 
my mind, I put on the most Quaker-like 
dress I possessed, combed my hair back as 
plainly as possible, and went down to break- 
fast. As I opened the door, I was unfortu- 
nate enough to interrupt a family confer- 
ence; for there were seated at the table 
Uncle, and Aunt, Robert, Willie, Fay and 
little Katie, all seemingly engaged in very 
earnest conversation. Upon my sudden en- 
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traniee there was an abrupt pause, and some 

“embarrassment expressed by the younger 
members of the family. ‘‘ Another advan- 

“tage in being an old maid,” thought I to 

- myself; ‘she is sure to stumble into places 
where she isn’t wanted.” 

As I seated myself in my accustomed place 
at the table there was an exclamation from 
Robert :— 

“Goodness, Laura! have you turned Qua- 
ker? What in the world is the meaning of 
that drab dress?”’ 

‘¢ Tt means that I am thirty-five to-day! so 
be reverent if you please,’’ said I, shaking 
my finger at him. 

‘In half mourning for her hopes, I sup- 
“pose,” muttered Willie, with a most mali- 
‘cious expression of face. . 

' Atthis point I jotted down a memorandum 
‘in my mind—to give Willie a lecture on re- 
“spect before the day was through. 

**]1 do believe Cousin Laura has made a 
mistake,’”? shouted my pet, Fay, at this mo- 
ment, shaking his curls all over his head. 
“TI know she is forty instead of thirty-five 
to-day, and I’ll prove it by the family Bible 
after breakfast. ‘‘O Cousin Laura, to 
think that you, of all others, should cheat in 
your age! I shall never believe in you after 
this.” 

‘*Hold your tongues, boys,” interrupted 

my uncle. ‘“ If you don’t behave yourselves 
~you shall take no part in—you know what.” 
“And here my uncle nodded mysteriously. 
_ As I left the table that morning, I felt 
sure that I hated the boys most decidedly, 
and I came to the conclusion that they were 
the most ungrateful set that ever lived. 
‘Even Fay, by whose sick bed I had spent 
some years of my life, who had often de- 
‘clared that he loved me better than anything 
@lse on earth, even he had wounded me by 
& foolish jest. 

** Please, Laura, don’t come down to din- 
ner in drab,” said Robert, as he handed me 
to the door in an unusually gallant style. 

“ And Cousin Laura, mother says you’re 
not to enter the kitchen to-day,’’ whispered 
little Katie, with a most bewitching smile. 

‘¢ So they want to get rid of me,” thought 
I, bitterly. ‘* And what can have come over 
the boys this morning? I neverknew them 
to behave so. I really believe they wish I 
were out of the house—and so, I begin ta 
think, do uncle and aunt, too. Last year I 
was loaded with presents, and to-day there 
is not even the mention of one. pi of 


course, that I care anything about the pres- 
ents themselves, but then it is pleasant to 
know that there is some one in the world 
who cares about you. Well, I see I shall 
have to go away from here and find a home 
by myself, for who cares for an old maid.” 

Thus grumbling, I entered my room and 
cast my eyes around to see what it was best 
to employ my time about—for upon this, my 
birthday, I was extremely fastidious as re- 
garded my occupations. It pleased me just 
then to remember that there was a quantity 
of old letters to be looked over and sorted— 
a task that I had put off from day to day, as 
a painful one, for it would necessarily recall 
the one bitter sorrow of my life. 

Twelve years before, upon that very day, 
my marriage was to have taken place. Bui 
before the time came we had quarreled, and 
when the sun rose upon our wedding day 
John Davis was across the sea,a sad and 
solitary wanderer. As I re-read those let- 
ters—relics of my love-dream—how vividly 
did every circumstance connected with it 
come up before me. How well I recollected 
our quarrel which my own willfulness had 
caused, and John’s sad, reproachful face, 
when I turned from him with the angry ex- 
clamation:— 

“Go, if you wish it—it is best—for we 
shall never agree; we had better never meet 
again.” 

And we had never met again. My words, 
bitterly repented of as soon as spoken, and 
repented every day and hour since that time, 


had been literally adhered to. John was in 


a distant land, and I was an old: maid of 
thirty-five. My musings were here inter- 
rupted by the most outrageous noise down- 
stairs. I began seriously to think. that my 
uncle was knocking away a portion of his 
house, by the hammering that I heard, The 
most uproarious shouts of laughter likewise 


floated up from the regions below. © 


‘“*T really believe everybody here is crazy 
to-day,”’ thought I, as I commenced my toilet 
for dinner. 

To please Robert I put on the very gayest 
dress I possessed; for, however much I 
might grumble about the boys, I knew and 
they knew that I would do almost ayers 
to please them. 

. Very well, very well, indeed. ‘You will 


. do, Laura,” anid Robert, as he took critical 


survey of my dress through his eye-giass. 
At dinner-time there were the same 
terious words and glances that I had noticed 
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at breakfast, and everybody seemed unmeg- 
ally excited. In the afternoon Robert. -pte> 
pared to drive me out in his new buggy to 
see the country in its October dress. 

‘“* More likely to make acquaintance with 
mother earth,” retorted I; ‘‘ for really, Rob- 
ert, you are so excited you will not be able 
to manage that spirited horse of yours.” 
But Robert protested that he was never 
calmer in his life, and as « proof of his 
placidity, performed some of the most ridic- 
ulous manceuvers, without, however, con- 
vincing me at all. 

‘“‘ Better go, Cousin Laura,’”’ said Willie, 
“it may be your last chance; I don’t expect 
you’ll as much as look at me after to-day.” 

In my heart of h I determined to 
look at the gentleman, and to talk to him in 
a way that he should not soon forget. But 
this matter was put off till another day, for 
there stood Robert, waiting very impatiently 
for me. Now, as I really had no fear of 
Robert’s driving I decided to go, litile guess- 
ing the vexations I should undergo before I 
reached home. 

“Now,” thought I, as I seated myself in 
the buggy, * now I will find out the mean- 
ing of allthis mystery. It will be impossible 
for Robert to keep the secret from me.”’ 


‘Has anything unusual happened to-day, 
Robert ?’? I commenced. 
“ Anything unusual happened to-day ?” 


repeated Robert. 
has.”’ 

What ? demanded I, impatiently. 

“* Why, you are thirty-five to-day, are you 
not, Laura?’’ returned Robert, with a very 
demure face; ‘“‘and quite young and hand- 
some, too, for thirty-five.” 

“* No matter,’’ thought I, “‘ he will at least 
be moved when he hears I am going away. 
I know that he will say, ‘Cousin Laura 
can’t be dispensed with.’ ”’ 

“Robert,” I began, ‘‘ sometimes—to-day, 
especially—-I havé thought that I should be 
happier in another dwelling-place, be- 
cause 

I was interrupted by Robert, who was 
seized: by a thost outrageous fit of coughing, 
which lasted several minutes, and which, 
by its violence, threatened to rupture a blood 
vessel. Indeed, I was really alarmed by the 
evident distress in which he was, which ex- 
hibited itself by the purple hue of his face, 
and by the oddest grimaces. No allusion 
was made to my remark during the remaind- 
er of the ride, and I must say, I was not a 


“* Why, yes, I think there 


little wounded by the perfect india 
manifested by Robert upon the subject of , 
my departure. . 

‘“‘There’s Madge Walters,” shouted out 
Robert as we passed a cottage, at the gate of 
which stood a blooming young girl. Andas” 
Robert spoke, he drew up with a sudden 
jerk, threw the reins to me, and was soon in | 
earnest conversation with Madge. Now 
Madge was a great favorite of mine, and it 
was no secret that she was a great favorite 
of Robert’s, also; but I should have preferred 
that-he take another time to show his par- 
tidlity, especially as by their motions I knew 
they were talking about me. So I leaned 
further back in the earriage, feeling very 
uncomfortable, and imagining their whole 
conversation. 

‘*T suppose he is telling her I am thirty- 
five to-day, and of course she will answer 
with her prettiest smile: ‘ Poor old maid! I 
pity her!’ 

** Good-by, Madge. Now don’t forget to 
be ready at the exact minute,” was Robert’s 
final speech, and we drove away. 

Robert had several other calls to make, 
the object of which I could not discover. 
There were several mysterious conferences , . 


held with elderly spectacled ladies, and . a 


middle-aged ladies, and young ladies, alb.of 
whom nodded kindly to me, but all of whom 
I suspected of saying to each other, ‘‘ She’s 
thirty-five to-day, poor thing!’”? How I 
wished we were at home; and home we 
reached finally, only to be met at the.door 
by Willie, who had spent the time profitably 
in composing an epitaph upon our probable 
fate, which standing at the foot of the stairs 
he shouted out to me word for word. How 
long I sat in the solitude of my room I know 
not. Weary of the present I had gone back 
into the days of the past—days that could 
never return. When I awoke to actual life 
it was dark, and the room felt damp and 
chilling. There was an unusual sound of 
voices and clatter of feet below, and hurrying 
from one room to another. I passed down 
the dark staircase and opened the parlor 
door, then started back at the flood of light 
that burst upon me, The parlors were most 
brilliantly lighted, and full of company—my 
particular friends—many of whom I had 
thought far distant; the friends of the family 
were all there. . 
What a complete change from the dark, . 
chilly room above, and the society of my own 
sombre thoughts, to these cosey comfortable | 
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parlors and this pleasant company, every 
one of whom had something agreeable to say 
to me, as with Robert beside me to keep me 
in countenance, I received the friends who 
crowded around me. What a change, too, 
had come over the family! All the restraint 
which had so vexed me during the day was 
gone. My uncle and aunt were ten times 
kinder to me than usual, if such a thing 
could be possible. My cousins, too, were 
completely transformed into polite and agree- 
able people. And as Willie presented me 
with a magnificent bouquet, he whispered :— 

“Let this atone in part for my saucy 
speeches to-day, Cousin Laura.” 

I thought at that moment I could have 
forgiven him much greater offences. 

** Now,”’ said Robert, ‘‘ we are to have a 
series of tableaux, all in your honor, Laura. 
You are not expected to take part in these, 
otherwise than to be staring at them most 
intently, for I assure you they will be some- 
thing remarkable.” 

Llaughed, promised to stare at them ‘‘ most 
intently,’’ and seated myself with such of 
the company as were not actors. In our 
rather old-fashioned mansion the library 
connected with the parlors by means of fold- 
ing doors, and these being now pushed aside, 
disclosed the theatre of performance. The 
change which the library had undergone 
accounted also for the hammering sounds I 
had heard in the morning. The first tableau 
was rather a failure. It represented Robert 
in a very picturesque dress, and with a drawn 
weapon, standing over Fay, who crouched 
upon the ground in terror. The bright 
weapon so near his curly head must have 
quite frightened my little favorite, for he 
made a very perceptible movement which 
greatly amused the spectators, but destroyed 
the effect of the picture. Then followed a 
representation of Evangeline, with a sweet, 
sad face. sitting by the ‘ nameless graves; ” 
Ruth among her sheaves of wheat, besides 
various groups which looked remarkably 
well. Little Red Riding Hood, which 
character was represented by blooming 
Madge Walters in a charming red cloak, was 
another attractive feature. 

But the tableau which most engaged my 
attention was the last of all, where David 
was represented as mourning over the dead 
Absalom. Willie, as Absalom, lay in the 


very semblance ef death, every feature in 


perfect repose. There was a hush among 
the spectators, for perfect stillness was such 
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a novelty in connection with our roguish 
Willie that this seemed real. Over the bier 
bowed David in all the majesty of woe. The 
face of the actor was hidden from my sight, 
but the bowed form, the attitude alone, pro- 
claimed the depth of human suffering. 
Never before, to my knowledge, had I seen 
the person who represented David, nor did 
he seem known to the company, for when 
the curtain fell, everyone asked of his neigh- 
bor the question, ‘‘ Who acted David?” 
None knew. 

A little later in the evening I managed 
to find Willie, who looked now as little like 
the dead Absalom as it was possible to look, 
and endeavored to extract from him some 
information in regard to the stranger; for 
strange to say, that was the subject upon 
which my thoughts oftenest dwelt. But 
Willie pretended perfect ignorance. 

‘* How should I know who it was when 
my eyes were closed the whole time? I tell 
you what, it isn’t an easy thing to act Absa- 
lom.”’ 

‘** But you certainly know who was leaning 
over you, Willie.” 

‘*T know? I had as much as I could do 
to keep still.” 

I saw there was nothing to be extracted 
from Willie, so I attacked Robert upon the 
subject. But my question remained un- 
answered, for Robert was again seized with 
one of those fearful fits of coughing that had 
engaged my sympathy in the morning. 

Now that I have recovered,* Laura,” 
said Robert, when it pleased him to stop 
coughing, ‘‘ just come with me into the 
dining-room, away from thiscrowd. I have 
something there to show you.” 

And something there was; for there stood 
my good old uncle with a beautiful gold 
watch in his hand, which he presented to 
me with a few simple but affectionate words. 
Then followed my aunt with a gift at once 


elegant and appropriate. And then, in their 


turn, each of the boys. Before the presen- 
tation of his gift, which was an elegant rose- 
wood writing desk, Robert attempted to 
make a speech, but broke down in the midst 
of it, to the great amusement of all, for 
Robert was very seldom embarrassed. Ah! 
how little justice [ had dorfe them all that 
morning! I had accused them of not caring 
for me, of wishing me out of the the house; 
and here had the whole family united in 
honoring my birthday and remembering my 
tastes. How much had I, old maid that I 
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THE TWO BILLS. 


was, and thirty-five years old, to be thankful 
for! How like a stab did every one of those 
kindnesses seem, when I thought of my 
morning’s soliloquy. As these ideas passed 
through my mind, I raised my eyes and 
encountered those of Katie, who, childlike, 
had been fluttering about from one room to 
another and was now watching me. 

“Now, Cousin Laura, if you will come 
into the library I will show you my present.” 

The library had been entirely deserted by 
our guests, and as Katie and I approached it 
from the dining-room, I saw only one solitary 
figure, that of the stranger, sitting with his 
face turned from the light. I was about to 
withdraw, but Katie urged me gently for- 
ward, and just then the stranger turned with 
an eager look, and, for the first time for 
twelve long years, I stood face to face with 
John Davis. There was no mistaking those 
features, which once seen could never be 
forgotten, and there was no mistaking the 
eager, impetuous haste with which John 
rushed forward to greet me. He was not 
changed, and that thought brought such 
exceeding joy that I forgot that I was thirty- 
five, and no longer young and handsome. 

Strange, too, this idea never occurred to 
me during the remainder of the evening, 
which seemed unusually short, neither the 
next day, nor the one after that. But, as 
Willie remarked next morning at breakfast, 
travelers have such wonderful stories to re- 
late that one cannot ever think of anything 


else. John, indeed, had been a wanderer 
many years, and those years had been so 
full of marvelous adventures, and it was so 
necessary that he should tell them to some- 
body, that it appeared, I hardly know how, 
that I was obliged to give him a good many 
conferences in the library. And finally, in 
the most unromantic manner possible, (for 
what romance could be expected of such 
elderly people?) it was proposed that we 
should give out another invitation to our 
friends, and that we should become actors 
in that very imposing tableau called marriage. 
We did as we proposed, and so I became 
Mrs. John Davis. Robert congratulated me 
in a curious fashion:— 

‘* You are not half good enough for John, 
Laura, for haven’t you deserted me most 
cruelly, when I took the trouble to take you 
to ride upon your thirty-fifth birthday and 
nearly killed myself in keeping good news 
from you. The whole family took the 
greatest trouble to deceive you that day, for 
of course we all knew that John had come. 
By the way, I must tell John how much 
happier you would be if you went away from 
here, because ’’—— 

And here Robert was seized with his old 
fit of coughing, which was speedily cured 
by a sight of Madge Walters. 

As for myself, 1 need only to say that I 
look back with the most pleasant recollec- 
tions to the day when I was thirty-five, and 
I assure you that it wasn’t a great while ago. 


THE TWO BILLS. 


WO bills were waiting in the bank for 

their turn to go out into the world. 

One was a little bill, only one dollar; the other 
was a big bill, a thousand dollar bill. 

While lying there side by side, they fell a- 
talking’ about there usefulness. The dollar- 
bill murmured out:— 

“ Ah, if IT were as big as you, what good I 
would do! Icould move in such high places, 
and people would be so careful of me wher- 
ever I should go! Everybody would admire 
me, and want to take me home with them; 
but small as lam, what good canI do? No- 
body cares much for me. I am too litile to 
be of any use.” 

** Ah, yes! that is so,”’ said the thousand- 


dollar-bill; and it haughtily gathered up 
its well-trimmed edges that were lying next 
the little bill, P in conscious superiority. 
** That is so,” it repeated. ‘‘ If you were as 
great as I am, a thousand times bigger than 
you are, then you might hope to do some 
good in the world.’’ And its face smiled a 
wrinkle of contempt for the little dollar-bill. 

Just then the cashier comes, takes the 
little, murmuring bill, and kindly gives it to 
a poor widow. 

‘“*God bless you!” she cries, as with a 
smiling face she receives it. ‘‘ My dear, 
hungry cbildren can now have something to 
eat.”’ 


A thrill of joy ran through the little bill as 
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it was folded up in the widow’s hand; and it 
whispered, ‘“‘I may do some good if I am 
small.” And when it saw the bright faces 
of her fatherless children, it was very glad 
that it could do a little good. 

Then the little dollar-bill began its journey 
of usefulness. It went first to the baker’s 
for bread, then to the miller’s, then to the 
farmer’s, then to the laborer’s, then to the 
doctor’s, then to the minister’s; and wher- 
ever it went, it gave pleasure, adding some- 
thing to their comfort and joy. 

At last, after a long, long pilgrimage of 
usefulness among every sort of people, it 
came back to the bank again, crumpled, de- 
faced, ragged, softened, by its daily use. 
Seeing the thousand-dollar-bill lying there, 
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with searcely a wrinkle or a finger-mark up. 
on it, it exclaims:— 

** Pray, sir, and what has been your mis- 
sion of usefulness ? ” 

The big bill sadly replies:— 

‘*T have been from safe to safe among the 
rich where few could see me, and they were 
afraid to let me go out far, lest I should be 
lost. Few, indeed, are they whom I have 
made happy by my mission.” 

The little dollar-bill said:— 

‘It is better to be small, and go among 
the multitudes doing good, than to be so 
great as to be imprisoned in the safes of the 
few.’? And it rested satisfied with its lot. 

Moral.—The doing well our little every- 
day duties makes one most useful and happy. 


HIS aged slate, with shattered frame, 
Through whose full length there yawnsa crack, 
Whose face is furrowed o’er with scars, 
Like veterans from the war come back, 
Were it to gossip, I suspect, 
Might yield a vivid retrospect 
Of scenes both lively and severe, 
Scattered along the school-boy year. 


This darkened surface once contained 
Monsters unknown on sea or land, 
While here suspicious human forms 
Were penciled by the youthful hand; 
But lest the mind might puzzled be 
To fix the right identity, 
Beneath each one the artist wrote, 
“This isa man.” ‘ This is a goat.’ 


Here once convened Division’s court, 
Addition kept official count, 
Subtraction dwindled and reduced, 
And clamored for the right amount. 
Their victim tried, with mind intent, 
The figured fiends to circumvent, 
And bending back and aching pate, 
Lent misery to the school-boy’s fate. 


THE OLD SLATE. 


BY P. C. FOSSETT. 


When this scarred face was glossy black, 
And firm and strong the splintered frame, 
To Margaret Webb, across the aisle, 
I sent some lines, and signed my name; 
I only scribbled what is trnae— 
That knives can’t cut true love in two. 
But she wrote back: “‘ You silly goose, 
Please put your brains to better use.” 


Behind this slate were dark intrigues 
And plots and schemes of mischief laid, 
While jokes were cracked and apples ate 
Secure behind the ambuscade— 
Provided that my chum and I, 
In doing so upon the sly, 
Took care the teacher’s glance had seen 
No “ goings on” behind the screen. 


Exiled unto the garret’s gloom, 
This battered and decrepit slate 
Now spends its day in different scenes, 
’Mid things dull and inanimate. 
No more it dwells where life and youth 
Were Lusy seeking Learning’s truth, 
But like the veteran, old and gray, 
Has played its part and had its day. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
DICK CHABERT—THE PLOT. 


WE would respectfully invite the reader 
to follow us to a spot where the sweet brier 
and the white thorn are growing; to cross 
with us a moor where the black moss is 
seen at every step; where the fen-cross is 
creeping; where the sedgy grass is rankest. 
Tread lightly, for the ground is soft and 
yielding, and there is water beneath per- 
chance. We clamber over an enclosure, 
and are now where the earth is firmer. We 
cross the enclosure and gain a growth of 
furze upon its farthest border. Making our 
way through the furze in the best manner 
we can, we suddenly emerge with our gar- 
ments somewhat torn, and our hands 
lacerated, into an open space hemmed in by 
chestnut trees. As it is near sunset, the 
place looks quite dark and sombre. Direct- 
ly before us, at the base of the hill, stands a 
mean-looking hut. f 

A man and a woman are seated upon a 
blanket, which is spread upon the ground 
before a blazing fire. They are both gipseys, 
and in the prime of life. The man has a 
sinister face, and his beard is long and dirty. 
His clothes are the worse for wear, and are 
equaled only in, filth and raggedness by 
those upon the person of his spouse. The 
face of the latter, though rather sullen in its 
expression, is not entirely destitute of come- 
liness. Gentle reader, permit us to intro- 
duce Dick Chabert, and his wife Maria—real 
chips of the old block, and proud of the dis- 
tinction of being what they are—gipseys in 
every sense of the word. There are no 
tricks but they understand, and have prac- 
tised. They can cheat and rob you while 
talking te you in the most friendly manner 
—calling you “ pretty lady” and “fine gen- 
tleman.”’ 

Having thus briefly deseribed these charac- 
ters, we will return to the proper tense, 
and proceed with our narrative in the usual 
style. 

“ Are you likely to make much out of this 
new job?” asked Maria, turning to Dick. 

26 
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“What a question to ask of Dick Cha- 
bert,’”’ he replied, gruffly. ‘‘ Did I ever do 
a person’s dirty work for nothing ?”’ 

‘*T know you have done a great many ugly. 
things,’’ was the response. 

**Old Hepsey has got gold, and she pays, 
and is willing to pay,’’ said Chabert. 

“ And so has the Lord of Hardwick got 
gold.” 

*“*T have handled some of it, and shall 
handle more. Jack Lynd is to be put out of 
the way, you know?” 

‘Yes. But what has he done?” 

“*He affronted the Lord of Hardwick in 
some way, I don’t know how, exactly, but 
he’s got to be quieted.” 

‘¢ There’s more than one who wishes him 
no good. Hepsey Herne hates him, and has 
threatened his life.’ 

‘*She never forgives an injury, whether 
real or imaginary. She’s a she-wolf; all 
brimstone and fire!” 

**One thing I would like to know,” said 
the woman, earnestly. ‘“‘ Why does she 
hate Cora so much? She was always a still, 
peaceable, pretty maiden, never doing any 
harm to anybody.” 

**T suspect there’s a great secret there, 
which we sha’n’t be likely to know about 
very soon. Did you ever notice how fair 
her skin is 

‘* Of course; every one who sees her no- 
tices that. Gipsey blood isn’t wont to be so 
white.”’ 

“There’s but little of the blood of the 
Rommany there. Any person of common 
sense might mistrust that.” 

“You have traced her out, then, and 
found her ?”’ 

** Yes, I have followed her to her covert, 
and a nice place she has got into. She has 
thrown off the gipsey toggery altogether, 
and is quite another person. She always 
had winning ways with her, and she’s be- 
come a great favorite with the Waldrons. 
But what is more strange than all, young 
Frederick of Glenburn has been making 
love to her.” 

**Do you know this to be true?” asked 
the woman. 


* Begun in the August Number. 
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“Certainly I do. I saw the young lord 
meet her in a meadow, where he told her a 
very fine story that made her faint.” 

“She was always handsome enough to 
turn anybody’s head,” added Maria, thought- 
fully. 

At that moment there was a heavy rap at 
the door. 

* Come in,” growled Chabert. 

The door was pushed open, and the Lord 
of Hardwick entered. He paused on the 
threshold when he saw Maria. 

can speak before her,” said Cha- 
bert. ‘“‘ She’s discreet, and won’t leak.’’ 

‘* Have you considered my proposition ?” 
asked Hardwick. 

**T have, your lordship. You may con- 
sider the job as good as done. His days are 
numbered, and they are less than seven, all 
told.” 

‘* By steel, or drug?” 

“ By the drug—not all at once—not too 
sudden; but by degrees—by inches, as if it 
were by the hand of some strange disease. 
It is slow and sure.” 

“Tell me when it is all over,” added 
Hardwick, with a shudder. 

Yes, your lordship.’’ 

“There is one more thing I would have 
done. Do you ever lift your hand against 
one of your own people ? ’’ 

Never! ” exclaimed Chabert. 

‘¢ Even lions, tigers and venomous reptiles 
do not prey upon their own kind,” said 
Maria. 


“ Then you can do nothing for me in that 
direction. Well, let it pass. Forget that I 
mentioned the subject. But as for the 
other one 

“ Jack Lynd,”’ suggested Chabert. 

** You comprehend,’’ proceeded Hardwick. 
“ Don’t do things at the halves; and play me 
no tricks.” 

‘* Bless your honor’s honor, no,’ said 
Maria, quickly. ‘‘ We are poor but honest 
people, and wouldn’t wrong you for the 
world. We wouldn’t hurt a fly, unless it 
was troublesome.” 
. “ You can depend on us,’’ added Chabert. 

Hardwick threw some golden coin upon 
the floor and left the hut. 

“They call us bad people,” said Maria, 
suddenly. ‘ They say that we lie and cheat, 
and poison cattle; but how are they better 
they we? Does not that fine lord come to 
us to get his enemies put out of the way? 
Yes, and he is worse than we are, for he 
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would have his own people poisoned like 
dogs, and we neverdo that. We do not kill 
each other; our laws are sacredly observed, 
Oh, the gentile! may he die some violent 
death, and may his body remain unburied!” 

‘* Here comes old Hepsey,” said Chabert. 

The hag entered. 

‘*T have been walking this way and that, 
and tramping up and down, east and west, 
north and south,” she muttered. 

** How fares it with you?” asked Cha- 
bert. 

** My lucky star is not in the ascendant. 
I haven’t found the runaway.’’ 

‘“‘ Then I have been more succesful than 
you,”’ said the other. 

Hepsey’s eyes sparkled with joy. ‘* Have 
you found her?” she asked, laying her 
hand nervously upon Chabert’s arm. 

The latter answered in the affirmative. 

“ Ha! hal ha!” laughed the sorceress, 
“The fates relent. I grow young again. 
You are worth your weight in gold, Chabert. 
But I will pay you—oh, yes, I will pay you. 
Now tell me all about it.’’ 

The gipsey now proceeded to describe the 
manner in which he found the retreat of 
Cora, which was more by accident than 
otherwise. 

** Now,”’ said the hag, when he had fin- 
ished, “I will tell you what we must do. 
Cora must be taken from the people she is 
with. She must disappear under such cir- 
cumstances that they will never wish to see 
her pretty face and eyes again. We must 
lurk about the house; we must wateh our 
time; we must steal silver and gold, and 
other valuables, and when they are missing, 
Cora must be missing also. The theft must 
fall on her. It will spread all over the coun- 
try like wildfire; reach the ears of Frederick 
of Glenburn, and make him feel that he has 
been cruelly deceived and cheated in the 
seemingly innocent little maiden that he had 
loved so tenderly. The Waldrons will be 

grieved, mortified, and offended. Their 
little angel will sink suddenly into a thieving 
gipsey, ungrateful, and not to be trusted.” 


“That’ll fall rather hard on Cora, won’t © 


it,” asked Chabert. 

“ What if it does, man?’ asked Hepsey. 

“Tf it is a proper question, I’d like to 
know what makes you hate her so’? ” 

‘* It was a part of our agreement that you 
should ask no questions. But I will say this 
much and no more. I have reasons enough 
for what I do. I know more than you~ | 
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know a long history of wrongs and abuses 
which you know nothing about, and I am 
having my revenge. Let that satisfy you. 
But if you should play me false in any way, 
I will afflict you with fire diseases, and 
worry you with aches and pains to the ex- 
tent of my art.” 

“ No fear, Hepsey; let’s finish our plans.” 

A long conversation now ensued, in which 
the scheme to ruin Cora was perfected. 

‘‘ What is to be shall be, and fate will have 
itso,” said Hepsey. ‘‘ Last night, while my 
witch-caldron was seething over the fire, the 
promise was repeated :— 

‘Two shall be lost, and one be gaved. 
And the enslaver be enslaved.” 

The hag turned to go, laughing and shak- 
ing her stick. 

“ Why do you feel interested in Isadore of 
Dunalstein ?” asked Maria, abruptly. 

“ You shall know all in good time:— 

‘‘ When that which seems to be is not. 
And that which was shall be forgot,” 
said the sorceress. 
* T do not understand you,” replied Maria. 
“ This riddle read, it shall be plain 
That gain is loss, and loss is gain,” 
added Hepsey, and without making further 
reply, departed in her usual manner. 


“ She’s a strange old body,” said the gip- 


sey’s wife. ‘‘ She’s always muttering about 
Margaret and revenge, when she thinks no- 
body hears her. Who Margaret was, what 
relation she was to Hepsey, how she was 
wronged, and who wronged her, I don’t 
know.” 

** And you won’t be likely to for many a 
long day to come,”’ rejoined Chabert. ‘‘The 
old -witch never tells her secrets, and she’s 
got some that hang pretty heavy on her 
mind. The remembrance of this Margaret 
troubles her night and day. Somebody will 
suffer yet, on her account; ay, and some fine 
lords, too.”’ 

“ About this girl, Cora,” returned Maria. 
“She intends her some dreadful evil. Yes, 
I can see it in every flash of her eye, and 


every motion of her lips. And there is Isa- 


dore; another mystery! Why does she 
watch Hardwick day after day, and hate him 
more and more the more she sees him, if it 
isn’t because she feels an interest in Isadore 
of Dunalstein, and that he has been the 
cause of her disappearance? There is 
something wonderful in all this, Chabert.” 
“Something to excite the curiosity of 
woman,” retorted the other, facetiously. 


“ And of the men, too, for that matter. 
But tell me have you heard nothing more of 
the bold highwayman that freed’ 
of Glenburn of his money ? ’’ 

‘* He has been heard of in different lnc 
but can’t be taken. The troopers have been 
after him, but he gave them all the slip, 
leaped hedges and ditches, and was soon 
beyond their reach. He has the reckless 
daring of a gipsey, and the liberality of a 
prince or Robin Hood. What he takes from 
the rich he gives to the poor. There are 
many of the poor peasants who wouldn’t 
mind fighting for him.” 

“It’s very singular that he should give 
away what he risks his neck to obtain,” said 
Maria. ‘ He is very handsome, too.” 

** Yes, only surpassed in beauty by Joseph 
Abershaw. But I am wasting much time. 
I must be thinking about this Jack Lynd, 
and send him on the long framp upon a 
strange road that has no back tracks. Every 
man’s fortune, you know, is written in a 
book, and we are obliged to do what is writ- 
ten. All that happens is not accident, but 
design. Or, as Hepsey says, ‘ what is to be 
will be.’ SoI will go to fulfill my destiny 
and Jack’s.” 

Before closing this chapter, we will re- 
mark that Dunalstein’s servant, Jemmy 
Jacques, went to sleep numberless times, 
dreamed many extraordinary dreams, and 
consulted the profound sage, Artemidorus, 
very often; but he failed to throw any light 
upon the fate of Isadore. 

It was in vain, that in his sleeping fancies 
he extracted teeth with the kitchen tongs, 
flew a kite with a cable, made love to the 
cooks, whom he hated, fell up-stairs and was 
kicked down by his master, and finally saw a 
hand beckoning him away to some spot that 
he hadn’t the most distant conception of. 
‘* All signs failed,” and he made everybody 
at the castle miserable and unhappy by his 
dreams. Under these circumstances the 
melancholy Jacques became an object of 
general aversion and distrust, received 
countless cuffs from his master, and much 
ridicule and abuse from his fellow-servants. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
ELEANOR OF LOCKWOOD—THE DISCOVERY. 


Tue Lord of Glenburn, Frederick’s father, 
was kind and indulgent to those over whom 
he exercised authority, when he was implic- 
itly obeyed, but hard, stern, and 
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when his commands were disregarded. This 
trait of character was well understood by his 
servants and tenants, as well as by his son. 
Though, as a general thing, just, and some- 
_ times generous, all feared his sudden out- 
bursts of temper when his wishes were in 
any way opposed, or not consulted. The 
Lord of Glenburn was proud of his lineage, 
and it was his fixed determination that the 
blood of his race should never be deterio- 
rated by ignoble marriages. 

For Frederick he had formed many splen- 
did schemes. He flattered himself that he 
should live to see him united to one of the 
fairest and most noble ladies of the land. 
As his son had now reached the age when 
he could probably be considered a candidate 
for matrimony, he had begun to look about 
among his aristocratic acquaintance for a 
lady suitable in rank, wealth and beauty, to 
be the wife of Frederick. As for his other 
child, Angeline, a girl of fifteen, he had not 
yet begun to perplex himself in relation to 
her final disposition by marriage. She was 
pretty and intelligent, but much too young 
to be sought after (as he supposed), or to be 
bargained away. 

Among the acquaintance of Glenburn 
was the Lord of Lockwood, who owned ex- 
tensive estates near Rochester. Eleanor of 
Lockwood was pronounced very fair by all 
experts in female loveliness, and was con- 
sidered a suitable match for the noblest 
youth the country could boast of. Several 
letters passed between Lockwood and Glen- 
burn, which resulted in a visit from the 
former, accompanied by his daughter and 
an imposing array of liveried servants. 

Whatever negotiations, proposals and ac- 
ceptances passed between the two lords 
were, for the time being, kept secret. 
Neither Eleanor nor Frederick was aware 
that they were destined to each other by 
their respective parents. Soon after the 
former made her appearance at Glenburn 
castle, Frederick’s father dropped sundry 
hints that astonished and startled him not a 
little. By degrees the truth dawned upon 
Frederick. Although he could not but admire 
the charms of Eleanor, his heart, as the 
reader is aware, was not his to offer; it was 
already in the possession of one whose name 
he dared not even whisper within the pre- 
cincts of Glenburn. 

He read, conversed, walked and hunted 
with the proud daughter of Lockwood, but 
could not forget the mild, sweet face of Cora. 
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The anxious fathers were proud of the young 
people, and earnestly hoped that all would 
happen according to their wishes. It finally 
came to be well understood, by both Fred. 
erick and Eleanor, what was expected of 
them, viz. that they should fall in love with 
each other. The consequence was, that 
Eleanor grew bashful and reserved, and 
Frederick became unsocial and confused 
when they were together. 

But Glenburn and Lockwood were content 
to let things. take their own course, never 
once doubting the result; often congratu- 
lating each other on the advantages of such 
an alliance. 

‘Talk up to her, my boy; don’t lose a fine 
opportunity,” said Frederick’s father, one 
morning, when the two young people were 
about to set out upon a short excursion on 
horseback. Our hero colored, but made no 
reply. The graceful figures of Eleanor and 
Frederick had scarcely swept out 6f sight 
when Hepsey Herne was seen advancing 
towards the castle. 

‘¢ What have we here?” said Lockwood, 
as the hag drew near. 

‘“‘That’s one of the trampers,’’ replied 
Glenburn. 

“She looks like a witch,” added the 
former. 

‘*¢ And I am!” exclaimed Hepsey, fiercely, 
who had overheard the remark. ‘“ Go 
home, Lord of Lockwood; your coming is 
useless. The fair Eleanor will never wed 
Frederick of Glenburn,” : 

“Who has egaid it?” asked Glenburn, 
quickly. 

‘The fates,’’ said the sorceress. 

‘“* The fates lie, then!” cried Glenburn. 

‘* Hush! old man. The fates never lie!” 

“Go on, witch of Endor,’’ added Lock- 
wood. ‘ Disgorge all your venom.” 

‘*¢ You came here thinking there would be 
love-making, a match, and a wedding; but 
you might have spared your time and labor; 
there’ll be neither. Ha! ha! hal No, no— 
neither the one or the other. So mount 
your horse, call your lackeys, and ride away 
with your daughter.” 

What mean you, hag?” 

‘* Frederick of Glenburn loves already. 
Oh, yes, he loves, and has loved wisely. Ha! 
ha! very wisely!” 

Listen, sorceress!’ cried Glenburn, 
angrily. ‘* If you lie to me I will have you 
beaten with whips, and locked up in the 
darkest dungeon of the castle.”’ 
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“Beaten with whips! Hepsey Herne 
beaten with whips! Attempt it if you dare. 
I defy you. I could throw you both from 
the battlements of the castle with my own 


rith ” 

hat hands. 

- “Do not provoke her,” said Lockwood; 
a “allow her to tell her story. I dare say she 


has learned it well.’ 

“You will know it as well as I,” added 
Hepsey. ‘‘It won’t be a secret long. All 
your tenants and vassals will hear the partic- 
ulars ere a week expires.” 

“Tf you really know anything concerning 
this matter, speak out,’ continiied Lock- 
wood. 

“It’s a base fabrication! ” 
Glenburn. 

“ will declare it once more, that you may 
hear plainly, and understand. Frederick of 
Glenburn loves a gipsey maiden.”’ 

“ And who ?” asked Glenburn, contempt- 
uously. 

“My daughter,” returned Hepsey, with a 


exclaimed 


sneer. 

ied “ A precious creature she must be if she 
looks like her mother,” said Lockwood, with 

the me? low laugh. 

“Laugh on, my lord; but she is fair, and 
ly was dutiful, till Frederick of Glenburn 
Go crossed her path and poured his honeyed 
is words into her ear. But now she has left 
‘ ed em and I am alone in my old age.” 

“ Where has she gone ?”’ asked Lockwood. 
a “ With him, Heaven knows where! But 

’ BB he has provided a place for her somewhere, 
nd doubt.” 

“What do you think of this?” said the 
» Lord of Lockwood, turning to Glenburn. 
oke “If he has deceived the old hag’s daugh- 

ter, who is to blame? She should have kept 
al her out of his way. As to his loving her, 
vat why of course it is all nonsense. He knows 
tn better. He is a Glenburn, and too proud to 
fix his affections on one so far below 
him.” 
= “T differ with you. 1t seems to me that 
there is something serious in this.” 

“My Lord of Lockwood, a son of mine 
would not dare 

[g_“Nonsense, Glenburn! Young people 
dare do what they please.” 

- “Do you know what I would do in such a 

he Certainly not.” 


“T would disinherit him,” said Glenburn, 
emphatically. 
consent to 0 marsiage with my 
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daughter! ’’ ejaculated Hepsey, with a hollow, 
mocking laugh. 

Begone! cried Glenburn, furiously. 

* Are you still incredulous?” asked the 


hag. 

“Yes! ” thundered Glenburn. 

**T will go on, then. This Cora, this 
dutiful child of mine, this prop of my old 


age, is now enjoying herself at a cottage, — 


where she wants for nothing, through the 
liberality of your son. And not long ago, in 
a pleasant meadow, where the flowers were 
blooming and the sun shining and the birds 
singing, this good, kind, gallant Frederick 
met my runaway girl, and sitting down 
beside her on a green hillock, took her hand 
and told her a fine story, which made her 
silly heart glad, and almost stopped its beat- 
ing in a swoon.” 

‘*Take away this woman!” cried Glen- 
burn, in a towering passion. 

‘* It will be a pleasant subject for you to 
think of,” replied Hepsey. 

this ends all our grand scheming,” 
said Lockwood, with a disdainful curl of the 
lip. 

* Not so,” replied Glenburn. 
master in my own house.” 


“Tam yet 


*¢ And think you I would force my daugh- | 


ter upon one who is insensible to her worth 
and beauty? No, no, my Lord of Glen- 
burn.”’ 

* But all this talk remains to be proved. 
It may turn out to be all a fabrication.” 

“ Ask the young Lord Frederick if it be 
false ?” said the hag. 

“ T congratulate you, my lord, upon your 
son’s choice. It certainly shows a remark- 
able taste, to refuse Eleanor of Lockwood 
and take a gipsey tramper—the descendant 
of a race of thieves and vagabonds! I say I 
congratulate you! ” 

‘“My Lord of Lockwood, you are hard 
upon me. I beg of you to suspend your 
judgment until I have spoken with my son.” 

‘* So be it; speak with him and let us know 
at once how the case stands, that I 
take my daughter and return to Lockwood.” 

“* My good friend, and Lord of Lockwood, 
I trust, when you return to your castle, the 
young people will have been betrothed, and 
the settlement fixed upon.” 

When Frederick returned, a private inter- 
view took place between him and his father. 
They were closeted a long time together. 
The old lord’s voice was heard pitched on a 
very high and angry key. When Frederick 
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when his commands were disregarded. This 

trait of character was well understood by his 

servants and tenants, as well as by his son. 

Though, as a general thing, just, and some- 

_ times generous, all feared his sudden out- 
bursts of temper when his wishes were in 
any way opposed, or not consulted. The 
Lord of Glenburn was proud of his lineage, 
and it was his fixed determination that the 
blood of his race should never be deterio- 
rated by ignoble marriages. 

For Frederick he had formed many splen- 
did schemes. He flattered himself that he 
should live to see him united to one of the 
fairest and most noble ladies of the land. 
As his son had now reached the age when 
he could probably be considered a candidate 
for matrimony, he had begun to look about 
among his aristocratic acquaintance for a 
lady suitable in rank, wealth and beauty, to 
be the wife of Frederick. As for his other 
child, Angeline, a girl of fifteen, he had not 
yet begun to perplex himself in relation to 
her final disposition by marriage. She was 
pretty and intelligent, but much too young 
to be sought after (as he supposed), or to be 
bargained away. 

Among the acquaintance of Glenburn 
was the Lord of Lockwood, who owned ex- 
tensive estates near Rochester. Eleanor of 
Lockwood was pronounced very fair by all 
experts in female loveliness, and was con- 
sidered a suitable match for the noblest 
youth the country could boast of. Several 
letters passed between Lockwood and Glen- 
burn, which resulted in a visit from the 
former, accompanied by his daughter and 
an imposing array of liveried servants. 

Whatever negotiations, proposals and ac- 
ceptances passed between the two lords 
were, for the time being, kept secret. 
Neither Eleanor nor Frederick was aware 
that they were destined to each other by 
their respective parents. Soon after the 
former made her appearance at Glenburn 
castle, Frederick’s father dropped sundry 
hints that astonished and startled him not a 
little. By degrees the truth dawned upon 
Frederick. Although he could not but admire 
the charms of Eleanor, his heart, as the 
reader is aware, was not his to offer; it was 
already in the possession of one whose name 
he dared not even whisper within the pre- 
cincts of Glenburn. 

He read, conversed, walked and hunted 
with the proud daughter of Lockwood, but 
could not forget the mild, sweet face of Cora. 
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The anxious fathers were proud of the young 
people, and earnestly hoped that all would 
happen according to their wishes. It finally 
came to be well understood, by both Fred- 
erick and Eleanor, what was expected of 
them, viz. that they should fall in love with 
each other. The consequence was, that 
Eleanor grew bashful and reserved, and 
Frederick became unsocial and confused 
when they were together. 

But Glenburn and Lockwood were content 
to let things. take their own course, never 
once doubting the result; often congratu- 
lating each other on the advantages of such 
an alliance. 

“Talk up to her, my boy; don’t lose a fine 
opportunity,” said Frederick’s father, one 
morning, when the two young people were 
about to set out upon a short excursion on 
horseback. Our hero colored, but made no 
reply. The graceful figures of Eleanor and 
Frederick had scarcely swept out of sight 
when Hepsey Herne was seen advancing 
towards the castle. 

‘¢ What have we here?” said Lockwood, 
as the hag drew near. 

“That’s one of the trampers,”’ replied 
Glenburn. 

‘She looks like a witch,” added the 
former. 

‘¢ And I am!” exclaimed Hepsey, fiercely, 
who had overheard the remark. ‘ Go 
home, Lord of Lockwood; your coming is 
useless. The fair Eleanor will never wed 
Frederick of Glenburn.” 

Who has it?” asked Glenburn, 
quickly. 

The fates,”’ said the sorceress. 

The fates lie, then!” cried Glenburn. 

‘* Hush! old man. The fates never lie!” 

**Go on, witch of Endor,’”? added Lock- 
wood. ‘ Disgorge all your venom.” 

‘*¢ You came here thinking there would be 
love-making, a match, and a wedding; but 
you might have spared your time and labor; 
there’ll be neither. Ha! ha! ha! No, no— 
neither the one or the other. So mount 
your horse, call your lackeys, and ride away 
with your daughter.” 

‘* What mean you, hag?” 

‘¢ Frederick of Glenburn loves already. 
Oh, yes, he loves, and has loved wisely. Ha! 
ha! very wisely!” 

“¢ Listen, sorceress!’’ cried Glenburn, 
angrily. ‘ If you lie to me I will have you 
beaten with whips, and locked up in the 
darkest dungeon of the castle.” 
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“Beaten with whips! Hepsey Herne 
beaten with whips! Attempt it if you dare. 
I defy you. I could throw you both from 
the battlements of the castle with my own 
hands.”” 

“Do not provoke her,” said Lockwood; 
“allow her to tell her story. I dare say she 
has learned it well.’ 

“You will know it as well as I,” added 
Hepsey. ‘‘It won’t be a secret long. All 
your tenants and vassals will hear the partic- 
ulars ere a week expires.” 

“Tf you really know anything concerning 
this matter, speak out,’’ continued Lock- 
wood. 

“It’s a base fabrication! ” 
Glenburn. 

“] will declare it once more, that you may 
hear plainly, and understand. Frederick of 
Glenburn loves a gipsey maiden.”’ 

“ And who ?”’ asked Glenburn, contempt- 
uously. 

“My daughter,” returned Hepsey, with a 
sneer. 

“ A precious creature she must be if she 
looks like her mother,” said Lockwood, with 
a low laugh. 

“Laugh on, my lord; but she is fair, and 
was dutiful, till Frederick of Glenburn 
crossed her path and poured his honeyed 
words into her ear. But now she has left 
me, and I am alone in my old age.”’ 

“ Where has she gone ?”’ asked Lockwood. 

“ With him, Heaven knows where! But 
he has provided a place for her somewhere, 
no doubt.’ 

“What do you think of this?” said the 
Lord of Lockwood, turning to Glenburn. 

“ If he has deceived the old hag’s daugh- 
ter, who is to blame? She should have kept 
her out of his way. As to his loving her, 
why of course it is all nonsense. He knows 
better. He is a Glenburn, and too proud to 
fix his affections on one so far below 
him.” 

“T differ with you. 1t seems to me that 
there is something serious in this.” 

“My Lord of Lockwood, a son of mine 
would not dare ”—— 

“Nonsense, Glenburn! Young people 
dare do what they please.” 

“Do you know what I would do in such a 
case, my lord ?”’ 

“Certainly not.” 

“T would disinherit him,” said Glenburn, 


exclaimed 


y: 
* You will consent to a marriage with my 
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daughter! ’’ ejaculated Hepsey, with a hollow, 
mocking laugh. 

‘* Begone! ” cried Glenburn, 
** Are you still incredulous?” asked ‘the 


Yes! thundered Glenburn. 

“T will go on, then. This Cora, this 
dutiful child of mine, this prop of my old 
age, is now enjoying herself at a cottage, 
where she wants for nothing, through the 
liberality of your son. And not long ago, in 
a pleasant meadow, where the flowers were 
blooming and the sun shining and the birds 
singing, this good, kind, gallant Frederick 
met my runaway girl, and sitting down 


beside her on a green hillock, took her hand 


and told her a fine story, which made her 
silly heart glad, and almost stopped its beat- 
ing in a swoon.” 

‘*Take away this woman!” cried Glen- 
burn, in a towering passion. 

“Tt will be a pleasant subject for you to 
think of,’ replied Hepsey. 

‘So this ends all our grand scheming,”’ 
said Lockwood, with a disdainful curl of the 
lip. 

Not replied Glenburn. 
master in my own house.” 

‘*¢ And think you I would force my daugh- 
ter upon one who is insensible to her worth 
and beauty? No, no, my Lord of Glen- 
burn.” 

“ But all this talk remains to be proved, 
It may turn out to be all a fabrication.”’ 

“ Ask the young Lord Frederick if it be 
false ? ” said the hag. 

**T congratulate you, my lord, upon your 
son’s choice. It certainly shows a remark- 
able taste, to refuse Eleanor of Lockwood 
and take a gipsey tramper—the descendant 
of a race of thieves and vagabonds! I say I 
congratulate you! ” 

‘‘My Lord of Lockwood, you are hard 
upon me. I beg of you to suspend your 
judgment until I have spoken with my son.” 

‘* So be it; speak with him and let us know 
at once how the case stands, that I may 
take my daughter and return to Lockwood.” 

‘“* My good friend, and Lord of Lockwood, 
I trust when you return to your castle, the 
young people will have been betrothed, and 
the settlement fixed upon.” 

When Frederick returned, a private inter- 
view took place between him and his father. 
They were closeted a long time together. 
The old lord’s voice was heard pitched on a 


“Tam yet 


very high and angry key. When Frederick 


came forth he was pale and excited. He 
went first to his own room, paced it for some 
time in great perturbation, then rushed from 
the castle, saddled his favorite horse, and 
was about to ride away, when he saw the 
figure of Eleanor approaching. He paused, 
as she seemed anxious to address him. 

_ ** My father has informed me what passed 
this morning in our absence, between the 
Lord of Glenburn, himself, and a wild gip- 
sey woman. Believe me, sir, I sympathize 
with you in the painfully embarrassing situ- 
ation in which you are placed. I perceive 
that something unpleasant has passed be- 
tween you and your father. Do nothing 
rashly; and do not believe for a moment 
that I have been a party to my father’s 
views, or knew the object of this visit,” said 
Eleanor. 

‘¢T am very grateful to you, Miss Lock- 
wood, for your sympathy and good wishes. 
If my heart had not been previously occu- 
pied, I feel that I might have loved you; and 
even now it might be dangerous to my peace 
to linger near youmuch longer. Forgive me 
if I have been wanting in gallantry, and 
believe my fault unintentional. Above all, 
pardon this rude leave-taking. I go forth to 
return no more,’’ replied Frederick. 

‘“¢ Pause, sir, before acting thus decidedly. 
Your father may relent,’ added Eleanor. 

‘** No, fair lady, he will not soon change 
his mind. It is better thatI go forth,’ re- 
plied our hero. 

Eleanor of Lockwood paused, and then 
asked timidly:— 

. “Ts.this young gipsey girl so fair, then?” 

*¢ When I say that she is as fair as yonr- 
self, I pay her the greatest compliment that 
lies in my power,” replied Frederick, gently 
taking the hand of his charming friend. 

“‘T regret your misfortunes, and would 
serve you if I could, A+ parting, receive 
my best wishes. When it is in the power of 
Eleanor of Lockwood to do you a favor, it 
will not be withheld, or ungraciously be- 
stowed.” 

“TI believe it, lady. Heaven bless you; 
adieu.”” Frederick of Glenburn pressed the 
hand of Eleanor, bowed low, and galloped 
furiously from the paternal castle—a wan- 
derer—an outcast. 

-He checked his speed for an instant, and 
cast one sad look behind him. He beheld 
his sister Angeline, standing at a window 
weeping. He waved his hand towards her, 
and rode on more wretched than before, for 
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the sight of his sister’s grief had touched 
him. 

How changed was his condition since 
morning. He was then heir to the wealth 
and titles of the Lord of Glenburn, and thus 
by courtesy called; now he was as reduced 
in fortune as the poorest of his father’s ten. 
ants. He had fixed upon no particular pur- 
pose, and it was immaterial to him which 
way he went. After he had left the castle 
in the distance, and its venerable towers 
were no longer visible, he sufferd the reins 
to fall loosely about his horse’s neck and 
was carried forward, scarcely conscious that 
he was in motion, so busy was his mind 
with the late events which had produced 
such an important change in his worldly 
fortunes. 

The sun waned in the heavens, and finally 
sunk below the western horizon. Darkness 
fell like a curtain upon theearth. Frederick 
aroused himself a little. Where should he 
pass the night? In the open air? His 
father’s tenants would gladly offer a bed 
to the “‘ young lord,”’ but he shrank from the 
thought of being dependent upon om even 
for a single night. 

The mild face of the moon csinamnd in the 
skies, and shed a feeble light upon Fred- 
erick’s way. He looked about him to learn 
where he might be. The first object that 
met his sight was the wall of aruined abbey. 
The moss and the ivy were creeping over 
the timbers of the decaying fabric. 

“*T could not find a better place!” ex- 
claimed our hero; “‘ a spot more in keeping 
with my feelings.” 

He dismounted, relieved his horse of sad- 
dle and bridle, and turned him into the court, 
where the grass was growing luxuriantly. 

‘* Mournful ruins! you remind me of my 
own crumbling fortunes,’’ sighed Frederick. 
‘* This were but a poor home for me yester- 
day, but a fitting one for me to-night. Wel- 
come, friendly ruins! You shall serve my 
purpose as well as a gilded palace.” 

‘* And so your fortunes have changed ?” 
said a voice near him. Frederick started 
and beheld emerging from the shadow of 
the ruins a tall and commanding figure. 
‘“* The world, young sir, is full of change,” 
added the voice. ‘‘ You cannot tell to-day 
what will happen to-morrow.”’ 

** Very true,’’ replied Frederick. 

‘*So you are unhappy,’’ continued the 
figure, who now stood with folded arms not 
far from Glenburn. ‘ Your good father has 
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no doubt discovered your partiality to the 
poor gipsey girl.” 

“‘ What! whom have we here ?”’ exclaimed 
Frederick, not a little astonished at what he 
heard. 

‘One who knows you—one who likes you 
better than he does your noble father—one 
who does not hate you though you bear the 
name of Glenburn. Look at me and see if we 
have ever met before.” 

The stranger approached, and Frederick 
looked into his face. 

“Yes,” said Frederick, bitterly, ‘‘ we have 
met. You robbed me on the moor.” 

‘“‘ Your memory is good. I borrowed your 
father’s rent.” 

“ Borrowed!” 

“Yes, and I now return it to you. In 
this bag you will find every sixpence I took 
from you,’’ replied the highwayman, placing 
a heavy bag in Frederick’s hand, which the 
latter recognized as that which had been 
taken from him on the moor. 

“This is passing strange. What means 
it?” asked our hero. 

“It means simply that I would serve you, 
as I would do to all the unfortunate and un- 
happy. You now, it would seem, have no 
home, and it were hard for one who has 
never known a want, to be houseless and 
without money. The gold which I have 
restored may do you much good, and before 
it is gone, let us hope that your father will 
forget his anger, and entreat you to return 
and bless his old age.” 


“Thave met with many curious adven- - 


tures, but this is the most curious of all. 
That a common highwayman can express such 
sentiments and act so generously, surprises 
me beyond measure.”’ 

“The world we inhabit, young sir, is full 
of strange things. We must learn to be 
surprised at nothing that transpires. What 
is to be will be.”’ 

“ So says Hepsey Herne,” said Frederick. 

“* Few persons I believe,” resumed Ray- 
mond, “‘ are as bad as they are represented. 


. If we could read the motives of the most 


notorious persons, we should oftener frame 
excuses for their actions.” 

“ No doubt.” 

“The maiden whom you love is fair, and 
possessed of virtues rarely found in those of 
her station. It is very possible that you 
may not regret that you fixed your thoughts 
upon her. AsI have said, people are not 
always what they seem, Who can foresee 
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what this same poor maiden may one day 
be ? ” 

“ Sir, whoever you are, your words interest 
me. Speak on.” 

You have acted nobly,” resumed Ray- 
mond, “and in a manner that has proved 
your claims to the friendship of those who 
love noble acts. Your conduct has made me 
your friend for life. Cheer up your heart, 
Frederick of Glenburn; we shall yet meet 
under more happy auspices. From out the 
deep darkness of the present, a faint light is 
shining, one day to become a radiant lamp 
to shine upon your pathway.” 

“ Singular being,” said Frederick. 

‘Never despair, is a brave motto, and I 
would recommend it to you,” added Ray- 
mond. 

‘* By one expression you made use of, I 
perceive that you know that mysterious 
woman, Hepsey Herne,” continued our hero, 
more and more interested. 

‘¢- Yes, I know her well. A poor, crazy 
soul, who broods continually over the im- 
aginary wrongs of the past. She hates Cora, 
and seeks her ruin.” 

‘“¢ But why, if she is her daughter, should 
she hate her so?” asked Frederick, earn- 
estly. 

“Therein lies a mystery. There is a 
possibility of her being the child of some 
other person.” 

“*T have often had such thoughts. It is 
by no means improbable. She is as unlike 
her as she can possibly be. Heaven grant 
that it may prove so.” 

“T am trying to untwist a tangled skein,” 
said Raymond; “and for your sake and 
Cora’s I will persevere, whatever discourage- 
ments I may encounter. There are two, in 
a particular manner, that are objects of 
Hepsey’s hatred, Cora and the Lord of Dun- 
alstein.”’ 

“The Lord of Dunalstein is not a bad 
man,”? answered Frederick, thoughtfully. 
‘* He has many generous qualities, which I 
have often coveted.” 

“T believe you are right, but I have 
thought differently. Things have been 
whispered in my ears, which time will ere- 
long prove to be either true or false; I trust 
and hope the latter.’’ 

‘*T have known him from childhood,” re- 
sumed Frederick, ‘‘ and known no ill of him. 
His deeds of charity are often spoken of 

among the poor. It is true that I have 
heard my father say that there was a time 
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when his name was somewhat aspersed; but 
that was long ago.” 

** And to that very incident in his life I 

have referred. A new light has within a 
few weeks streamed in upon my brain in re- 
lation tv a most important subject. But 
time, the great solver of problems, will 
eventually set all right. Follow me, and I 
will show you where you may pass the night 
in some comfort.’’ 
_ Our hero followed his strange companion 
into the abbey, and to the apartment in 
which there was a liberal quantity of dry 
straw. 

‘“*T have passed more than one night 
here,” said Raymond. ‘It is but a rude 
bed to one unaccustomed to hardship, but 
far better than none.” 

Frederick thanked him for his kindness in 

suitable terms. 

‘JT must leave you now,” said Raymond. 
‘Perhaps I may return before morning.” 
With these words the highwayman left the 
abbey, leaving our hero in a whirl of wild 
thought. 

He stretched himself upon the humble 
couch of straw. Hours passed on, but sleep 
refused to visit his eyelids. He was toomuch 
excited by the stirring events of the day to 
slumber. He accordingly arose and de- 
scended to the open air. His horse was still 
feeding in the court, and greeted his appear- 
ance with a low neigh of recognition. 

He passed on beyond the confines of the 
- abbey. The moon was now shining bright- 
ly, and the stars also lent their gentle radi- 
ance to the night. Frederick paced to and 
fro with abstracted air. A low moan 
reached hisear. He pausedandlistened. It 
was again repeated, and he hastened to- 
wards the spot whence it came. He found 
a man lying senseless upon the earth. He 
kneeled beside him, examined his face, and 
recognized Jack Lynd. Beside him lay a 
bottle which was half full of some kind of 
liquor. The sufferer looked up with a wild, 
unmeaning stare. 

_ “Fair play,” he murmured. ‘ None o’ 
that! none o’ that, I tell you! ”’ 


** Poor fellow,” said Frederick. ‘ Jack, 


do you not know me ?”’ he asked, kindly. 

‘¢ Mind, or I shall hit hard,’’ was the half 
indistinct response. 

Without further loss of time our hero 
raised the poor fellow in his arms, carried 
him to the abbey, and laid him upon the 
straw. All that he could do he did cheer- 
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fully. He placed him in an easy position, 
rubbed his hands, and took off his coat and 
threw it over him. While thus engaged, to 
his great joy Raymond entered. He ap- 
peared somewhat surprised to see Jack; but 
after examining him atientively, seemed to 
understand the case very well. With the 
point of his dagger he opened a vein, and 
took several ounces of blood. He then gave 
him some dark-colored mixtu®e from a vial. 
The effects of this treatment were soon ob- 
vious. The patient began to revive, and to 
talk more fluently about what he would do 
to his enemies, by whom he imagined him- 
self surrounded. He requested that all 
might be done fairly, and that he might not 
be hit after he was down. Before long his 
thoughts became more connected; he began 
to notice Glenburn and Raymond, and to 
recall, though imperfectly, the transactions 
of the last twelve hours. 

His first glance of recognition fell upon 
Frederick, then he turned his inquiring eyes 
upon Raymond, who was bending over him. 
He made a strong effort to collect his scat- 
tered thoughts, and wondered why the two 
persons who were performing kind offices 
for him should be together. 

“He comes to himself,” said Raymond, 
** and seems astonished at seeing us togeth- 
er. As you are probably aware, he exerted 
himself generously to save you from being 
robbed on the moor.”’ 

Yes,’ replied Frederick. He waited 
my return in the oak dingle until midnight, 
and then made the best of his way to the 
castle, to learn, greatly to his chagrin, that 
I had not escaped the danger.” 

‘“*He regards me probably with feelings 
far from friendly,’’ added the highway- 
man. 

“T drank from your bottle,” said Jack, 
faintly. 

remember,’ answered Raymond. 
‘You became very sick, and finally uncon- 
scious, after we parted, I suspect.’’ 

‘¢T was very near my death,’ said Jack; 
‘but was befriended by a kind monk, and 
restored.’’ 

‘*There was no death in the potion, my 
friend; it was not designed to kill, but ren- 
der you incapable of going further on your 
way. The unpleasant symptoms would have 
passed without the aid of medicines, but 
would have left you feeling quite weak and 
enervated.”’ 

** What for did you do it ?.”” asked Jack. 
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“If it had not been so, our young Lord of 
Glenburn would not have been robbed, and 


_[ should not have had the pleasure of restor- 


ing to him his own, at a time when he needs 
itso much. But cease to question me, and 
think as well of me as youcan. Time may 
prove me something more than a mere high- 
wayman.”’ 

‘I owe you a stunner,” aaid Jack, with a 
sigh, “* but I @n’t hold up my fighters now.” 

“You have had a very narrow escape 
from death,” added Raymond. ‘ Upon ex- 
amining the contents of the bottle that was 
found beside you, I find it contains a slow 
but deadly poison.”’ 

“Tt has made me very miserable since 
night before last,” replied Jack. Then re- 
moving a dirty handkerchief from his head, 
he pointed to a wound near his left temple. 
“ At first I thought it was occasioned by this 
ugly knock which I got from your horse’s 
hoofs, when you went over me with such a 
rush.”? 

Raymond smiled. 

“You drank, probably, to ease the pain,” 
he said. 

“Yes,” answered Jack, “‘and it had a 
werry queer effect upon me.”” Our pugilistic 
friend then proceeded to describe, as well as 
he could, the sensations produced by the 
narcotic which he had unconsciously swal- 


lowed. How it had exhilarated him, and 


then left him weak; how he had slept all 
night beneath a tree; how he had drank 
again on the following morning and experi- 
enced the same sensations; how he had 
staggered on until he could go no further, 
and sank down upon the spot where he had 
been found by Glenburn. 

“Tt is evident,’ observed Raymond, 
“that some person seeks your life, and 
mingled some noxious drug in the contents 
of your bottle.” 

Jack Lynd was now sufficiently recovered 
to be placed upon Glenburn’s horse, and 
conveyed to the inn by him, while Raymond 
remained concealed at the ruins. 


CHAPTER XV. 


CORA—SUDDEN REVERSES—A WANDERER 
ONCE MORE, 


WE left Cora happy in being beloved by 
Frederick of Glenburn. When she returned 
to the cottage after the scene in the mead- 
ow, which we described in another chapter, 


her face was irradiated by a smile such as 
was seldom or never before seen upon her 
lips. But by degrees a fear crept into her 
heart. She reflected upon the difference of 
rank which interposed like an impassable 
barrier between her and the object who had 
won her young affections. 

Could he wed her? Would nof such a 
step, even if he contemplated it, involve him 
in numberless difficulties ? He had acknowl- 
edged to her that his father was proud, and 
fond of indulging in dreams of a splendid 
connection for his son. The more Cora 
thought of this matter, the more she was 
convinced that her air-castle must fall to the 
ground, and that she must sink back to her 
former and legitimate condition; to be un- 
loved, or to be loved only by one who was 
her equal, and no more. 

Under such circumstances it was not 
strange that she shed many tears, and gave 
way to a pensive melancholy which colored 
even her sleep with mournful pictures. It 
was in vain that the sympathizing Mary 
strove to cheer her; her words were lost; 
they fell without the desired effect upon the 
ears of the gipsey girl. 

She met Frederick of Glenburn again in 
that green meadow. He breathed once more 
the words which she loved to hear. She 
laid the secret doubts and forebodings of her 
trusting heart bare before him. He felt the 
force and justice of her artless reasoning, 
but solemnly vowed in the sight of Heaven 
that he would never forsake her, or cease to 
love her as she deserved to be loved. 

Although these gentle and welcome assur- 
ances cheered the heart of Cora, she did not 
give herself up wholly to the fond illusion. 
She saw, with prophetic vision, the precipice 
upon which both were standing, and shud- 
dered at the prospect which the future pres- 
ented to her view. 

1t was a bright day upon the first of July; 
that genial month in which vegetation as- 
sumes so pleasant an aspect. Cora left her 
cottage home for a walk, according to a cus- 
tom which she had recently formed. It was 
natural that she should go towards the 
meadow where she had listened to the first 
words of love from the lips of one so dear as 
Frederick had become. 

She strayed to the identical place where 
the soft declaration had been made. Nature 
seemed rejoicing in her beauty. The sun 
shed his most dazzling beams; the sweetest 
breezes swept over the grassy lea; the birds 
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sang their most musical songs. The heart of 

our heroine was touched and melted. All 
objects, both animate and inanimate, bade 
her hope. She obeyed a mandate so much 
in keeping with the desires of her heart, and 
suffered herself to indulge in one of those 
delicious dreams which often shed a tem- 
porary light upon the darkest destiny. 

She pictured herself the happy bride of 
Frederick of Glenburn. How pleasing was 
the portraiture of the future which she 
drew. Hark! what did she hear? Perhaps 
it was the wind toying among the green 
leaves. But did the wind make a sound so 
much resembling a human footstep? Cora 
arose to her feet. A well known laugh 
sounded in her ears, which caused the blood 
to curdle with terror in her veins. With a 
scream of terror she beheld Hepsey Herne 
standing near her, leaning upon her stick, 
with an expression of triumph upon her 
wrinkled visage which beggars description. 

The hag advanced, after enjoying Cora’s 
terror for a moment, and took her by the 
arm. Then she laughed again. 

*¢ So you are foing to be a fine lady!” ex- 
claimed Hepsey. ‘ But you see that I have 
found you! Oh, I shall sweep away your 
air-castles like cobwebs! I will teach you 
what and who you are, and what it is to 
obey me.”’ 

Cora made no answer, but stood pale and 

trembling. 
_ “ Hear me, and lose not a word,’ cried 
the hay. ‘* You must leave this place, and 
these good people who have befriended you. 
If you refuse to do so, hear what shall be 
the result. I will destroy the substance of 
those you call your benefactors. I will 
scatter the deadly drao in the mangers of 
their cattle, and they shall die to the last 
hoof; not one shall escape. I will poison 
the water which they drink, and they shall 
all sicken and perish one after another. I 
will 

Heaven’s name, cease!” cried Cora. 
* Change your fell purpose. Let your wrath 
fall only on my head. Spare those who have 
never done wrong to a human being in their 
lives.” 

“‘Then leave them! ’’ exclaimed Hepsey. 
“Take what you carried there, and steal 
away from the cottage under cover of dark- 
ness, without a word of leave-taking or ex- 
planation. Do this, and I will not harm 
them nor theirs; but be obstinate and fool- 
hardy, and I will do all I have threatened.” 


What other words could have fallen with 
such crushing power upon the ears of the 
gipsey girl! She felt their force and would 
have sunk to the earth, had not her over- 
charged heart been relieved by a flood of 
tears. 

“What do you say?” shrieked Hepsey. 

* Will you go, or will you stay and be the 

destroyer of those who have been kind to 
ou ? 

** T will go,” replied Cora, in a low, stifled 
voice. ‘I will go, and be what I have been 
—an unhappy wanderer.” 

well,” said Hepsey. ‘In this de- 
cision you show a little wisdom. Pack up 
your things, and steal out silently to-night. 
Do you hear?” 

gasped Cora. 

“Don’t falter when the time comes, 
Don’t stop to weep and to repent of your re- 
solution.”’ 

“No,” said the maiden, with an effort. 

‘You are sure you have heard me and 
comprehend my meaning?” continued the 
hag, shaking her by the arm. 

Yes—I hear—I understand all,’’ respond- 
ed our heroine, with a shudder. ‘“ But I 
crave your mercy. I humbly ask for a little 
pity. They have been very kind to me. 
Let me embrace them, and say farewell.” 

** Not a word—not a syllable, or my threat 
holds good. Don’t presume to try it.” 

Cora felt stupefied. She thought she 
heard the sound of horrible laughter, and 
was conscious of no more for she knew not 
how long. Wheh she recovered she was ly- 
ing upon the grass, and alone. 

** So fades my vision—so falls the struct- 
ure which my hopes have reared,’ said 
Cora. ‘* To-morrow I shall be as I have 
been heretofore—an outcast.” 

With a grief-stricken heart she returned 
to the cottage. But her voice had lost its 
cheerfulness, her step its elasticity. The 
gentle words of Mary, instead of comforting 
her, added to her sorrow. The night came, 

and the last evening she was to pass under the 
Waldrons’ home. She pleaded indisposition, 
and retired to her chamber early. She did 
not retire, but sat weeping until the family 
were wrapped in sleep. She then tied up the 
gipsey clothes which she had formerly worn, 
in a bundle, laid several gold pieces, from 
the purse which Clifton had given her, up- 
on the little table beside her bed, that the 
kind people might find them when they 
came to her room in the morning. 
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Before going, sbe crept softly into the 
apartment where Mary and her sister were 
sleeping, bent over them a moment with 
streaming eyes, kissed each upon the cheek, 
and then, choking with grief, left the house 
where she had spent the happiest moments 
of her life. 

She was no longer sheltered by a friendly 
roof; she stood once more beneath the blue 
starry vault of heaven. As she paused and 
looked back upon the cottage, one thought 
arose to cheer her desolate way—she was 
doing her duty by those who had given her 
a home—she was preserving them from the 
malice of a frantic woman, who scrupled 
at the performance of no species of wicked- 
ness, no matter how great its enormity. 
Cora silently invoked blessings upon those 
she was leaving, and then prayed that her 
own steps might be watched over and guided 
by the eye that never sleeps. She took her 
bundle and walked on in the quiet moonlight. 

The moment that Cora had left the house, 
Dick Chabert, who had been concealed in 
the garden for an hour, entered by the same 
door through which she had issued. When 
he had gained the interior of the now silent 
dwelling, he proceeded to open a dark lan- 
tern which he had carried beneath his coat. 
With noiseless steps he entered the little 
chamber the gipsey girl had just left. The 
gold pieces which she had laid so carefully 
upon the table, he gathered up and put into 
his pocket. Taking a few other articles 
which he found there, he sought the room 
where Mary and her sister were reposing. 
The door was slightly ajar, and he pushed it 
open without noise. He paused on the 
threshold to learn if they were sleeping. 
Their regular and deep respiration told him 
that they were. He stepped in and glanced 
inquisitively around the room. Several 
dresses belonging to the girls, and various 
articles of female apparel met his view. 
The most valuable of these he selected and 
tied in a handkerchief. Upon the toilet- 
table he saw something which glistened as 
the rays of the lantern fell upon it. He ad- 
vanced; it was a gold ring with letters in- 
scribed upon the seal side. He snatched the 
trinket and deposited it with the gold pieces. 
He was turning away when another object 
excited his curiosity; it was a small box. He 
opened it, and found that it contained a 
bracelet of hair with a curious golden clasp. 
This shared the fate of the other things. 

The villain left the room; but still urged 


on by his cupidity, stopped and listened at 
another door. He heard the ticking of a 
wateh. He lifted the latch, glided into the 
apartment where Mr. Waldron and his wife 
were sleeping, and soon the watch was tick- 
ing in his own pocket. Satisfied with what 
he had done, he stole from the cottage in 
the same manner that he had entered it. 

Great was the surprise and mortification 
experienced by the Waldron family in the 
morning, when they discovered that Cora 
had left them, and that many articles of 
value were also missing. They uttered no 
useless reproaches—they looked sorrowfully 
at each other, and were silent. But the 
one who was the most deeply grieved and 
shocked was the pretty and confiding 
Mary. Such ingratitude and perfidy, as 
seemed to be manifested on the part of Cora, 
quite confounded her. That she should 
have left in such a strange manner, without 
a word of leave-taking, was hard enough 
to believe; but that she should have added 
theft was something too wicked to think of, 
and Mary wept many bitter tears. 

‘* We have done our duty by her,” said 
Mr. Waldron, when they were assembled the 
ensuing night for family prayers, ‘* and I do 
not regret that we have befriended her. It 
is far better to suffer wrong than to do 
wrong. Let us not think too bitterly of her 
ingratitude, but pray that she may be led to 
adopt a better life.” 

As Mary reflected upon the subject, doubts 
arose in her mind in regard to Cora’s guilt. 
The whole transaction was so much unlike 
her, so far as she knew her character, that 
it challenged belief; or, at least it did in her 
case. She hinted to her mother that there 
might possibly be some mistake about the 
matter; that she had perhaps fallen into the 
hands of her people again. But Mrs. Wal- 
dron shook her head mournfully, and said 
she feared the girl had sadly deceived them. 

The second day after Cora’s flight, Fred- 
erick of Glenburn stopped at the cottage 
door and inquired for her. Mary, who an- 
swered his summons, though she knew 
nothing of what had passed between him 
and Cora, was much embarassed when he 
asked for her. 

She has left,’ she stammered, at length. 

“ Left you ?”’ exclaimed Frederick. 

‘* Yes,” said Mary, with a sigh. 

“How? under what circumstances ?”’ 
asked young Glenburn; nervously. 

“Oh, uuder the most painful circum- 
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stances, sir. I had much rather not tell you.” 

*¢*T must know,” said Frederick, anxiously. 
‘** Be good enough to inform me of the par- 
ticulars at once.”’ 

‘¢ We are very much interested in her, sir. 
But she left us night before last without a 
word,”’ 

Ts that all?” asked Glenburn. 

*¢ All that would interest you,” said Mary. 

‘* T wish to know every particular. Every- 
thing that relates to her is interesting to 
me,’’ rejoined Frederick. 

“ The misguided girl took things that did 
not belong to her,” said Mrs. Waldron, who 
had been attracted to the spot by hearing 
Cora’s name mentioned. 

false! exclaimed Frederick, stern- 
ly. Then recollecting himself, he added, 
‘* Pardon my abruptness. I simply mean 
what you affirm is quite impossible.” 

“*T thank you for saying so very much,”’ 
cried Mary, joyfully. ‘I have thought so 
sometimes myself.”’ 

* Ah, sir,’ continued Mrs. Waldron, sad- 
ly, “the circumstances under which she 
left us admit of no doubt in regard to her 
guilt. I am grieved, sir, but not angry.” 
Mrs. Waldron, at our hero’s earnest request, 
related the manner in which the gipsey girl 
had disappeared, and how surprised and 
pained they had all been at the unlooked- 
for event. 

For a short time young Glenburn was 
overwhelmed with what he had heard; the 
case seemed so plain, the evidence so con- 
clusive against Cora. But he soon began to 
shake off the doubts and fears which as- 
sailed him so pitilessly. Did he not know 
Cora’s nature better than to suspect her of 
so heinous a crime? Had he not seen her 
cruelly punished by Hepsey on account of 
repugnance to dishonest pratices ? 

‘¢ There is some double-dealing here,”’ said 
Frederick, at length. ‘‘ I boldly declare my 
belief in her innocence.”’ 

‘“¢ May Iask the name of the person whom 
I have the honor of addressing?” asked 
Mrs. Waldron. 

‘*¢ Frederick of Glenburn, madam,” he an- 
swered. 

‘**T have heard her speak of you with tears 
of gratitude,” added Mary. “ Yes, that is 
the name, and she seemed to love to repeat 
it.” 

‘*T shall seek her in all places,’’ said 
Frederick. ‘ I will not relinquish the search 
until I have found her. If she is indeed in- 
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nocent, the guilty shall be brought to pun- 

ishment if there is justice to be obtained in 

the land; but if she is guilty, I will never 
trust a human being again.’’ 

To describe the emotions of young Glen- 
burn as he rode away from the cottage, is 
a task we shall not attempt. Thovgh dis- 
posed to believe in her entire innocence, he 
could not wholly repress his doubts. For 
her he had forfeited home, rank and wealth; 
and the bare possibility of her guilt was 
enough to make him wretched. Guilty or 
not guilty, he knew how soon a report of the 
theft would spread from place to place; and 
taken in connection with his own expulsion 
from his ancestral home, would make a pre- 
cious dish of scandal for all the gossips who 
had ever heard his name. 

Filled with these gloomy thoughts he re- 
traced his way to the inn. Jack Lynd had 
now recovered, and gave Frederick a cheer- 
ful and hearty ‘“‘ Good-day, my lord,” as he 
entered. The very tones of his honest voice 
appeared to inspire our hero with new hope 
and courage. Knowing that Jack had al- 
ways felt a lively interest in Cora since the 
day he first met her, Frederick did not hesi- 
tate to declare all that had transpired at the 
cottage. He listened with marked attention, 

and exclaimed, as soon as he heard him to 
the end:— 

‘Stun me, if I believe it!” 

‘*Give me your hand, honest Jack; I like 
your spirit.” 

“Your lordship’|| get a reg’lar stunner if 
you go for to say you think she’s guilty. 
Why, bless your heart, she’s as innocent as 
an angel. Ingratitude and theiving ain’t no 
part of her nature. She’d die sooner nor do 
anything half so wicked,’’ said Jack, earnest- 
ly. Then he added, ‘‘ Old Hepsey’s round, 

you may depend on’t. The four elements 
that she talks so much about, together with 
all her own elements of mischief, are at 
work. She’s brimstone, your lordship!” 

‘* Mad and full of all manner of subtlety, I 
know.”’ 

“She threatened me not long ago, and 
said I’d go down in less than a week, and if 
it hadn’t been for your honor, I should have 
gone down, sure enough. But then I told 
her I’d manage to get up again, and I have.”’ 

Go on, Jack.” 

‘* You know very well that she hates Cora; 
Heaven knows why, I don’t, and she used 
to beat her. Now this may be all a plan of 
hers to punish her for running away, and to 
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get her back again in such a way that she 
can’t never go back to honest folks again.” 
“« And now I remember,’’ said Glenburn, 
‘that she threatened me with her vengeance 
the last time I met her. I protected the 
maiden once when she was ill-treating her, 
and this aroused her hatred. She knows al- 
so that I have been interested in the girl 
ever since I first beheld her at Forest Hill.” 
The more Frederick reflected upon the 
threatening language she had employed on 
various occasions, the stronger became the 
conviction that all the circumstances of 
Cora’s flight were not yet known or under- 
stood. He determined to seek her wher- 
ever she might be, and in this laudable ob- 
ject Jack Lynd volunteered to assist him. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


DUNALSTEIN—THE MEETING—THE RE- 
QUEST. 


WE have remarked in another chapter 
that the Lord of Dunalstein had seen Cora 
when a mere girl, and being of a humane 
and generous disposition, had felt an interest 
in her welfare. But when she appeared 
again at Forest Hill, grown to womanhood, 
graceful and beautiful, timid and modest, 
that interest was greatly increased. He 
watched her as she moved quietly from place 
to place, while he listened to the praises 
which Hepsey took particular care to bestow 
upon her; a course of action which she was 
never known to pursue with any other per- 
son, 
It will be seen at once (as the hag hated 
Cora for some reason best known to herself) 
that ehe had some studied and fixed purpose 
in view, as the sequel will show. A 
singular thought took possession of the mind 
of Dunalstein. He pitied the girl; she was 
too delicate to bear the hardship of such a 
life, and he formed a romantic resolution to 
snatch her from her lowly condition, educate 
and raise her to a level with himself. A 
Spanish nobleman had married a gipsey 
girl at Madrid; an Englishman of high rank 
had wedded a handsome gipsey girl near 
London; and he could have brought the sub- 
ject nearer home than that. Why, then, 
should the idea of bettering Cora’s fortunes 
in the manner proposed, appear preposter- 
ous ? 

As the reader is already aware, the matter 
had been talked over by Dunalstein and 
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Hepsey Herne, and the latter had sent Cora 
to the castle, in order, according to a prom- 
ise which she had given, that he might 
have an opportunity to converse with her, 
and if possible be made to feel a deeper in- 


terest in her. All the fairness which she 
had exhibited, and all the affection when 
in the presence of Dunalstein, vanished the 
moment his back was turned; and she ex- 
ulted in the most unnatural manner over the 
success of a scheme which she had cherished 
for years. 

Dunalstein met Cora in her flight, and 
conversed with her for the first time since 
she had returned to Forest Hill. The result 
of that interview is already known. He 
made an important discovery, which the 
duplicity of the hag had hitherto prevented 
him from making; Cora was cruelly used 
and made completely wretched. 

How this interview affected him has been 
related. He preceived at once that Hepsey 
was deceitful and malignant, and was carry- 
ing out some deep-laid scheme. As for 
Cora, his interest in her was greatly in- 
creased; but he abandoned the thought 
which had induced him to speak to Hepsey 
in relation to her. He felt that he could 
not do her a greater wrong than mate her 
with one like himself. She was young, fair 
and interesting, and with the advantages of 
wealth and education, might be made one to 
attract much admiration; but, as he had 
said, he was advanced in life, and it would 
be like binding the blooming rosebud in a 
wreath of dead and leafless flowers. 

But this was not all. There was some- 
thing in the tones of the maiden’s voice 
which thrilled to his heart, and seemed to 
stir up an affection of a more filial nature. 
Dunalstein resolved to be generous without 
being selfish, and formed a noble resolution 
as he was returning to the castle, after his 
last interview with Hepsey Herne. He had — 
accused her of what he then knew to be 
true, of ill-treating Cora; but for purposes 
of his own he dissembled somewhat, and 
did not wholly discourage the scheme which 
seemed so pleasing to the frantic woman. 
Knowing, as he did, much of gipsey charac- 
ter, many strange doubts obtruded into his 
mind in regard to the real parentage of the 
girl. 

When, therefore, he left her after the in- 
terview referred to, she still flattered her- 
self that her plan was progressing. She 
was mistaken. Her sudden outburst of pas- 


sion, and what Cora had told him, betrayed 
too much of her true character. The Lord 
of Dunalstein resolved to protect and *care 
for the friendless gipsey girl with out hope of 
reward. The sudden disappearance of Isa- 
dore disconcerted his benevolent plans for 
the time being. Anxiety for his daughter 
absorbed all his thoughts. He gave himself 
no rest, but was continually in the saddle 
scouring the country in all directions. 

Truthful and honorable himself, he ex- 
pected to find the same traits of character 
in Hardwick; hence he was egregiously de- 
ceived. Believing all that the rejected lover 
of Isadore whispered into his ear, he had 
formed a most unfavorable opinion of J oseph 
Abershaw and Jack Lynd. The manner in 
which he had accosted the latter, and men- 
aced him, showed how much he was de- 
ceived in relation to him. 

But the hints of Jack were not entirely 
lost. As he grew cooler, and reflected more 
calmly, he began to observe more closely the 
actions of Hardwick. He soon regretted 
that he had attacked Jack Lynd in such a 
rude fashion, but still suspected him, urged 
on as he was by his interested adviser. 

Dunalstein resolved to seek Joseph Aber- 
shaw, and question him closely. He suc- 
ceeded in finding him, for the second time, 
near the inn where Isadore was a prisoner. 
Abershaw denied the charge which Hard- 
wick urged upon him. The latter grew in- 
sulting, and Abershaw would concede noth- 
ing. Finally the gipsey boldly accused 
Hardwick of the abduction of Isadore. 

The exasperated lord immediately drew 
his sword and attacked him. Abershaw dis- 
armed him, and galloped away to avoid 


_ bloodshed and an unequal combat. He per- 


ceived that they wished to take him, and 
perhaps incarcerate him in the dungeons of 
the castle, which event would preclude the 
possibilitiy of prosecuting the search for Isa- 
dore, and unmasking the real offender. 
Joseph was overtaken, as we have seen, 
when another fight ensued, and he was res- 
cued from his dangerous position by a third 
person. We left Hardwick and Dunalstein 
in a former chapter moving towards the 
very inn which contained Isadore. Hard- 
wick had been slightly wounded, and rode 
on very slowly on account of the pain which 
the motion gave him. He suddenly com- 
plained of faintness. Dunalstein, at his re- 
quest, assisted him to dismount, calling 


loudly for assistance. In a few moments 
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Conly came running towards them to learn 
what had happened. He ran to his master, 
and supported his head, as he sat upon the 
grass. Hardwick watched a favorable op- 
portunity and whispered a few words in his 
ear. 

“Shall I ride for a surgeon?” asked 
Dunalstein. 

* T think not; it is but a scratch,’”’ replied 
Hardwick. ‘A draught of good wine will 
put me all right. Conly, go and send a ser- 
vant here with a bottle of mine host’s best.” 

Conly hastened to do as he was bidden. 
Soon Boniface himself made his appearance, 
with a bottle anda drinking-cup. Hardwick 
swallowed a large quantity of wine, and pro- 
fessed to feel better. He was assisted to 
mount his horse, after a little time, and rode 
to the inn without difficulty. Just before 
they reached it, Dunalstein heard the sound 
of wheels in motion, and saw a carriage 
drive rapidly away. Immediately after that 
incident, Hardwick appeared to recover very 
fast, and he becamé unusually cheerful and 
talkative. 

Dunalstein partook of refreshments, and 
parted with the wounded man, who said he 
should stay there for a day or two, until his 
wound was healed. The former resumed 
his almost hopeless search with feelings of 
despondency. He had been riding over the 
country many days, making all the exertions 
in his power to find Isadore, without meet- 
ing with any degree of success. He had 
gained no clew to her disappearance what- 
ever. The heart of Dunalstein grew heavy 
within him. He was indulging in this mel- 
ancholy mood, when he was met by Fred- 
erick of Glenburn, accompained by Jack 
Lynd. 

*¢ T had heard,” said Frederick, ‘* of your 
misfortune. Allow me to express an earnest 
wish that you may recover your fair daugh- 
ter.” 

“Tt is a friendly wish,” replied Dunal- 
stein, holding out his hand to Frederick. 
‘¢ But I begin to feel that my task is a hope- 
less one. I have learned nothing of her 
fate.” 

‘Your lordship don’t look in the right 
direction,” said Jack. Dunalstein frowned. 

“Let him speak. I will vouch for his 
honesty,”’ said Frederick. 

Well, go on, sir,’’ added Dunalstein. 

‘You won’t believe me, and so it’s no 
use,”’ replied Jack, silently. 

‘If you can throw any light upon this 
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painful subject, I will gladly and gratefully 
listen,” replied Dunalstein. 

‘You was hard upon me the other day. 
Stun me, if you wasn’t,” answered Lynd. 

“I might have been. I met you under 
peculiar circumstances, and suspected you 
strongly, I’ll acknowledge. I am not yet 
free from suspicion.’’ 

Again young Glenburn vouched for Jack’s 
integrity. 

“ Hardwick made love to your daughter, 
and she wouldn’t listen to a word of it,” 
said Jack. ‘‘ He went into a great passion, 
and took her roughly by the arm. I was 
close by, and heard what he said, and gave 
him a reg’lar stunner. This kind o’ hurt 
his feelings, and made him ten times more 
savage than before. He threatened her the 
worst way, your lordship, and looked at her 
hard; hit me, if he didn’t.”’ 

:. Do you think this man’s word can be re- 
lied on?” asked Dunalstein, turning to 
young Glenburn. 

“ Without hesitation, my lord,” he re- 
sponded. 

“« If this is true, sir, I have done you much 
injustice,” cried Dunalstein, addressing him- 
self again to Jack. ‘I was not aware that 
the Lord of Hardwick had been rejected by 
Isadore.”’ 

“He was your lordship, and in a pretty, 
laughing coquettish way, too. He hadn’t no 
cause to be angry, but it cut him terribly; 
stun me, if it didn’t.”’ 

“T will not at this time decide upon the 
importance of what you have communicated ; 
but I will make it a subject of earnest 
thought,”? said Dunalstein. ‘‘ And now,” 
he added, ‘‘ I will ask you one question, and 
desire you to answer it truthfully. Did you 
ever follow my daughter to the castle ? ” 

“Never,” replied Jack. ‘ But I walked 
beside her to the castle at her request, after 
what I’ve been tellin’ you took place, be- 
cause she was afeared to go alone. She 
gave me a piece of money at the gate; and I 
looked all around to see if there wasn’t some 
person who would say something against 
her, so I could fight for her.” 

“Faith! I believe the fellow is honest! ”’ 
exclaimed Dunalstein. 

** What for did you strike me ?”’ asked our 
fighting friend, sentimentally. 

“Pardon me; I was wrong,” answered the 
other quickly. 

“ There is another one that you suspect,” 
said Jack, ‘‘ and that is Joseph Abershaw, a 
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gipsey lad, who loves the ground she walks 
on, and rides night and day to find her, and 
don’t give himself a moment’s rest.” 

Dunalstein made no reply, but appeared 
very thoughtful. He conversed awhile with 
young Glenburn in a low voice, and Jack 
thought he heard Cora’s name mentioned 
more than once. He then tnrned into a 
diverging road and went on his way, musing 
deeply on what he had heard. He reviewed 
the conduct of Hardwick for the last few 
months, and drew inferences which shall be- 
come apparent to the reader as we proceed. 
The current of his thoughts was diverted by 
the appearance of a horseman approaching 
him at an easy pace. It was the personage 
who has hitherto been known by the name 
of Raymond. 

As he drew up his powerful steed beside 
* Dunalstein, he touched his cap gracefully, 
and asked, with a smile, if he had the honor 
of adressing the Lord of Dunalstein. 
When answered in the affirmative, he went 
on to say that he had doubtless met a wom- 
an by the name of Hepsey Herne. This 
being conceded, he said:— 

“Your lordship remembers the girl, 
Cora?” 

Dunalstein replied that he did, and had 
felt an interest in her welfare. 

‘“*Hepsey Herne,’ resumed Raymond, 
‘** has certain views in regard to Cora which 
are not unknown to you. I believe you are 
of a humane and generous disposition, and 
sincerely wish the maiden much happiness. 
My object in speaking to your lordship at 
this time is to request that you will seem to 
favor the designs of Hepsey Herne. Mark 
me well; not that you will really favor her 
wishes, but that you will apparently do so. 
If you should chance to meet her, and she 
should offer to place the girl at your disposal, 
accept the proposition. You are a man of 
honor. I know you will treat kindly 
and gently one who may thus be thrown up- 
on your generosity. Had I not the firmest 
faith in your humanity, I would not make 
this request.” 

_“* You are a stranger to me,” said Dunal- 
stein; “but I will respect your wishes. I 
have "felt a strong interest in the fair yet 
friendless girl whom you have mentioned. 
Be assured that she shall suffer no wrong at 
my hands.”” Raymond bowed, and Dunal- 


stein added, ‘‘ The name of gipsey, as bad as 


the race are generally, has a strange charm 
for me.” 
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said Raymond. 

Dunalstein colored, and threw an ingtjring 
glance at the stranger. 

** For many years,’”’ he answered, and his 
voice had much sadness in its tones. 

‘*¢ There is considerable romance connected 
with them as a people. Perhaps you may 
have heard or read that not long ago a gipsey 
girl appeared in the streets of Madrid, and, 
to employ the words of my narrator, ‘ like a 
wonderful comet.’ Many of her own race 
were with her, but her celestial beauty 
eclipsed them all. She danced like a sylph, 
and sang like an angel. All hearts were 
taken by storm. She was applauded to the 
skies, and sought after by high and low. 
Poets praised her in song, and the wealthy 
rained gold showers upon her. And finally 
—so goes the story—‘ an accomplished young 
courtier became passionately enamored of 
her; and for love of her became a gitano.’ 
She proved to be the daughter of a noble 
corregidor, having been stolen in infancy by 
a gipsey hag.” 

‘*¢ T have heard that, or a similar tale,” said 
Dunalstein, evidently embarrassed. 

** I believe incidents like this have tran- 
spired even in England, which of course 
have a tendency to throw an air of romance 
around the English gipseys, as well as the 
Spanish.” 

Raymond looked searchingly at Dunalstein 
while he was speaking. When he had con- 
cluded, he wished him good-day,’”’ and 
turned his horse’s head in another direction. 

But a few moments had elapsed, and the 
sounds of the stranger’s last words were still 
ringing in Dunalstein’s ears, when two 
dragoons came suddenly upon him by turn- 
ing asharp angle inthe road. They checked 
their panting horses, and inquired if he had 
seen a man on horseback pass that way. 
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They described the horse as being black and 
of large proportions, and the rider as a man 
of gentlemanly appearance and commanding 
person. The description plainly indicated 
the horseman who had just left him. 

Dunalstein informed them that a gentle- 
man, who answered very well to their de- 
scription, had spoken with him, and but a 
few minutes had passed since he had parted 
company with him. 

We'll catch him! exclaimed one of the 
dragoons, examining hastily the priming of 
his pistols. 

‘“¢ Of what crime is he guilty?” asked the 
Lord of Dunalstein, very much surprised at 
what he heard. 

‘‘ Why, sir, he’s the notorious highway- 
man who robbed the young Lord of Glen- 
burn.”’ 

‘¢ Impossible! ’? exclaimed Dunalstein, and 
the troopers, without pausing to answer, 
dashed away at full speed. Dunalstein, 
anxious to know .what the result might be, 
and his curiosity deeply excited with what 
he had heard, changed his direction, and 
followed them at a gallop. Very soon they 
came in sight of the party pursued. He was 
going forward at an easy pace, apparently 
unconscious of the imminent danger that 
menaced him. Suddenly he turned in his 
saddle; the sound of horses’ feet had reached 
him. He stopped his horse, examined his 
pursuers an instant, took off his hat, waved 
it in knightly style, touched his steed lightly 
with the spur, and then swept off with a 
speed that soon left the dragoons far behind. 
Dunalstein urged his horse to the summit of 
a hill, and watched his course with the 
deepest interest, until the gallant steed had 
borne his rider far from danger and from 
sight. When the troopers returned, their 
horses were blown, and their sides flecked 
with foam and steaming with perspiration. 


[Concluded next month.] 


OT alone its beauty moves me, 
Rarer beauty oft we trace. 
More it is the mind reflected 
In this gentle, speaking face. 
And the broad, low brow is peaceful ; 
So the eyes, fond, dark and clear ; 
Oconomowoc, W1s., 1889. 


A_ FACE. 


BY GENESEE RICHARDSON. 


From the smile there’s something breathing 
Of a holier atmosphere, 

Not a face of which rave poets, 
But to me its fairer yet 

Than a face on which bright Beauty 

Her most envied seal has set. 
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SEALSKIN COATS, 


HE ladies of America who shield them- 
selves from the inclemency of our 
rigorous winters in their elegant sealskin 
coats, think little, and know less, of the 
curious animal from which their beautiful 
garment is taken, and of the peculiar circum- 
stances of its habitat and capture. Nor can 
their ignorance be deemed much of a re- 
proach, seeing that until recently, even 
scientists were accustomed to regard the fur- 
seal as but a variety of the hair-seal abound- 
ing in the North and West Atlantic. But the 
two are quite dissimilar in their individuality 
and character. The truth connected with 
the life of the fur-seal, as it herds in 
countless myriads on the islands of Aleutian 
Alaska, is far stranger than fiction. 

The fur-seal formerly abounded in the 
southern hemisphere on the borders of the 
Atlantic Circle; but reckless killing has wel) 
nigh exterminated it there, and now, one 
may say that the only habitat of commercial 
importance is in that portion of the North 
Pacific which washes the Aleutian division 
of Alaska; and even here, the range is prac- 
tically confined to four comparatively small 
islands. These islands were discovered by 
the Russian navigator, Pribylov, in 1786, and 
are still called by his name. They lie about 
two hundred miles due north of the group 
usually called the Aleutian Islands, off the 
western extremity of the Alaska peninsular. 
The Pribylov Islands rest in the very heart 
of Behring Sea, but far enough south to be 
free from permanent ice-floes, and thus to 
escape the ravages of the polar bear; while 
also far enough from the mainland and 
inhabited islands to be free from the attacks 
of the primitive races. Thus the seals had 
collected and bred there for countless ages, 
undisturbed by beast or man, until the 
Russians first broke in upon their preserves. 
‘They have been the objects of constant atten- 
tion and pursuit ever since. 

There are three kinds of seals. The Phoca 
vitulina is the common hair-seal, which may 
often be seen on the shores of Greenland 
and Labrador—the skin being of little value 
—and specimens of which, alive or stuffed, 
we may fairly assume every one of our 
readers has seen somewhere orother. There 
is probably not an aquarium of the country 
which has not a family ofthem. Then there 
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is the Eumetopias stelleri, Which the Russians 
call “‘ Seevitchie,”’ and which is known to our 
mariners as the “sea-lion.” This and the 
walrus, which may be considered akin, are 
found in all the circumpolar regions. Lastly, 
there is the Callorhinus ursinus, called 
** Kantickie ” by Russians, which is the true 
fur-seal, and which is the subject of our 
sketch. It has no generic affinity with the 
others, and is of quite different habits. As 
has been said, it is now found only on four 
islands of the Behring Sea. 

Of the fur-seal, it has been said that there 
is no known animal on land or water which 
can take higher physical rank, or which 
exhibits a higher order of instinct, closely 
approaching human intelligence. The male 
fur-seal is in his full prime at six or seven 
years of age, and will then measure from six 
and a half to seven and a half feet in length. 
He will weigh between four hundred and 
six hundred pounds, the latter weight, how- 
ever, being found in older animals, and not 
very frequently. He has a small head, with 
a muzzle and jaws not unlike both in size 
and form to those of a pure Newfoundland 
dog. The lips, however, are firm, and 
pressed together like those of man, and the 
large eyes of blue-gray are capable of ex- 
pressing both soft and fierce emotions. On 
the upper lip he has a long moustache of 
grayish bristles, which are often long enough 
to extend over his shoulder. He swims with 
his head high over the water, and on land 
walks with an undulating carriage and head 
erect. If frightened, he will run as fast asa 
man, but not very far, thirty or forty yards 
sufficing to exhaust him. The hind feet are 
longer than the fore feet or flippers, and in 
shape are very like the human foot elongated 
to twenty inches or so, and with the instep 
flattened. Thre are three toes on the hind 
feet; but the fore flippers are fingerless 
hands some eight or ten inches broad. 

The female fur-seal is from four to four 
and a half feet in length, lithe in form, 
without the heavy covering of fat round the 
shoulders which the male has, and with 
beautiful, gentle, intelligent, dark blue eyes. 
She will weigh from fifty to a hundred 
pounds, according to her condition. Her 
manners are as amiable as her eyes, and she 
never fights with her neighbors as her quar- 
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relsome lord and masterdoes. The cow-seal 
has but one voice—a sort of bleating half- 
way between the cry of a calf and that of an 
old sheep—and this is used for calling the 
young, which, curiously enough, are known 
as pups,” although the mothers are cows,” 
and the fathers “‘bulls.”” The male seal, 
however, has four voices. One is for battle, 
and resembles the puffing of a laboring 
locomotive; another is a hoarse, loud roar; a 
third is a sort of low gurgle or growl; and a 
fourth, a sort of chuckle, half-hiss, half- 
whistle. The breeding-grounds are called 
rookeries,”” and there, during the season, 
the din of roars, puffs, growls and whistles 
from countless thousands of vigorous “‘ bulls,” 
is ceaseless, and in volume has been com- 
pared to the boom of Niagara. 

It is odd that the breeding-place of ‘* bulls ”’ 
and ‘‘ cows”’ should be called ‘‘ rookeries,”’ 
but soitis. The first to arrive at these ‘ rook- 
eries’’ are the bull-seals, and the season 
begins about the firstof May. As itis “‘ first 
come, first served,’’ and as there is an un- 
written law among them that a bull requires 
a clear space of from six to eight feet square 
for the accommodation of himself and family, 
there is much scrambling and fighting for 
plots, and the late arrivals may be driven 
away without being allowed a landing-place 
at all. They fight with great strength and 
courage—only the adult males, however— 
running at each other with averted heads, 
and then seizing each other with their teeth. 
The battles are often long, and the wounds 
severe; but these soon heal; and an advent- 
urous ‘ bull’ thinks nothing of forty or fifty 
desperate combats inaseason. While fight- 
ing, they utter both their roar and their 
whistle, the hair is sent flying in all direc- 
tions, and the eyes gleam with angry fire. 
It is said that in a seal-fight there is always 
an offensive and a defensive party, and that 
if the latter is beaten, he simply vacates his 
position to the victor, who does not follow 
his foe, but lies down on the conquered 
territory and gives vent to his chuckle. 

Although the ‘‘ cows” are amiable, they are 
not particularly demonstrative to their in- 
fants, which are born immediately after the 
females are located in the “‘ rookeries.”’ Twins 
are very rare, and mothers always suckle 
their own young. The pups do not know 
their own mothers, and if separated from 
them, will take with the greatest alacrity to 
the first kindly “‘ cow” which will console 
them with her rich, creamy, and abundant 


milk. The pups, for the first three months 
after birth, are jet black in color, and bleat 
in a minor key after the fashion of the 
‘*cows.”? At birth, a pup will weigh three or 
four pounds, and measure twelve or fourteen 
inches in length. Curiously enough, the 
pup-seal cannot swim, and even if he is 
several weeks old, will helplessly sink if 
thrown into the water. But about the 
second week in August begins one of the 
most curious episodes of seal-life, the educa- 
tion of the young. By the time he has 
counted six weeks or so of life, the pup-seal 
begins to feel an inclination to play on the 
margin of the sea, where, as the waves flow 
and recede, the shore is alternately covered 
and uncovered. The baby-seal finds that 
thousands and tens of thousands of his fellow- 
babies have been smitten with the same curi- 
osity about the sea almost simultaneously 
with himself, and that the beach is swarm- 
ing with tumbling, floundering, gurgling, 
whistling, playful, yet nervous young ani- 
mals. By and by, one plucks up courage 
to try a plunge in the deeper surf; others 
follow; one gets carried beyond his depth, 
and in frantic struggles to reach the shore 
again, discovers that he has a power of 
locomotion even in the water. It is but 
feeble; and when a kindly wave chucks him 
out of harm’s way on to the rocks, he is 
blown and exhausted. But he takes a short 
sleep; and after a few more efforts, finds, to 
his great delight, that he is even more at 
home in the water than on the land. For 
the next few weeks-the coast-waters of the 
islands are black with the little fat bodies 
reveling in their new-found power, and 
gamboling among the breakers like children 
on the grass. It used to be believed by the 
old sailors that the parent seals drove their 
young ones into the water and taught them 
forcibly to swim; but more recent and care- 
ful observation places it beyond doubt that 
the parents take no part whatever in the 
process of education, but leave the young 
ones to learn the battle of life for them- 
selves. 

By the time the breeding season is over, 
all the young seals have become able-bodied 
swimmers. By this time, too, the pups have 
grown to thirty or forty pounds-weight, and 


have changed the black coat of infancy for 


the thick, gray, hairy coatof youth, At this 
age, the coats of both male and female are 
similar; indeed, not until the third year do 
they assume their permanent differences. 
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The outer coat of the full grown “ bull ”’ is of 
a dark brown color, and the hairs are short 
and crisp; beneath, like the down under the 
feathers of a bird, is the close, soft, elastic 
fur, so esteemed by man, or rather woman. 
The full-grown ‘‘ cows,” as they come into 
the ‘“‘ rookeries” at the beginning of the 
season, are of a dull, dirty gray color which, 
after they have been a short time on land, 
changes to a rich steely gray on the back, 
and snow-white on the chest and belly; but 
after a few weeks the white changes into a 
dull ruddy color, and the steel-gray into a 
brownish gray. The breeding season is over 
by the end of July; the families begin to 
break up, and the “ rookeries ”’ to be disor- 
ganized during August. By the middle of 
September, all order and distinction is lost, 
and the young ones have commenced life on 
their own account. By the end of October, 
all the mature seals have left the islands; 
and by the end of November, even the 
youngest have disappeared. 

Whither? That is one of the conundrums 
of nature, as is also the question, where do 
the seals die? It is certain that none perish 
from natural causes on the islands, and all 
that is known of their doings elsewhere is, 
that they seem usually to shape a southern 
course. They are lost in the vast mazes of 
the Pacific, not to be seen of man again until 
the following summer. They have natural 
enemies in sharks and other submarine 
animals of prey; but it is not thought that 
their numbers suffer much diminution on 
this account. Their own food is fish, and it 
has been calculated that an adult male seal 
will consume forty pounds, and an adult 
female ten to twelve pounds, per day, of 
fresh fish. Taking, with the young ones, an 
average of ten pounds per day each, and the 
numbers annually frequenting the ‘‘ rook- 
eries ’’ of the Pribylov Islands—which have 
been ascertained by careful measurement 
and estimate at about four millions and three- 
quarters—we have a total of six millions of 
tons of fish consumed every year by the fur- 
seals! The figures are stupendous, but they 
seem beyond doubt. 

As to the now approximately known 
number of seals, there is no reason to believe 
that it is any greater than it was when the 
islands were first discovered; and while the 
number will not be decreased by the present 
method of capture, it is not thought that 
it will increase. The supply of fur-seals, 
then, may be taken as a fixed quantity, with 
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a known annual yield to man. That yield is 
restricted by the law of the United States to 
one hundred thousand skins per annum. The 
government holds the islands for the State 
and leases the right of capture to a Company, 
who are permitted not to take a larger num- 
ber than that mentioned. They employ the 
natives of the Aleutian Islands, who work 
in gangs, under their chiefs, and receive 
forty cents for every “pelt”? or hide they 
hand to the Company’s officials. Govern- 
ment officers, again, keep a separate tally; 
so-there is a double check upon the Com- 
pany, who cannot easily, even if they wish, 
exceed their prescribed rights. As the 
annual birth-rate is about one million, of 
which one-half are males, the number annu- 
ally abstracted by man can have no appre- 
ciable effect in reducing the supply or in 
affecting the natural increase. The average 
natural life of the male seal is believed to be 
from fifteen to twenty years, and that of the 
female about ten years, so that death by man 
on the “‘ rookeries,’’ and from submarine foes 
during the winter, suffices to keep the race 
within the bounds now known. 

The men operate only on the haunts of 
the “ bachelor’’ seals. It is presumed that 
about two-thirds of the males are not allowed 
to land on the “‘ rookeries ”’ ‘by the stronger 
and abler remnant, so that the wants of 
man can be supplied without interfering with 
the operations of the breeding-grounds. 
When the “ bachelors ”’ are dozing about the 
shores in the early summer, the natives get 
in quietly between them and the sea. The 
seals on perceiving the men turn to run 
inland, and are easily driven to the appointed 
killing-grounds. Three or four men can 
easily guide and secure as many as a thou- 
sand seals, and the driving is done leisurely, 
for if the animals become overheated, the- 
fur is injured. The men, therefore, allow 
them to rest from time to time, and renew 
the drive by clattering and shouting, to 
startle the seals to fresh exertions. They 
move with the docility of a flock of sheep, 
and only the old “‘ bulls ” ever showing fight. 
These last will occasionally make a stand 
and act on the defensive; but as they are of 
little value commercially, the bellicose old- 
sters are allowed to drop out and go their 
own ways. It is only the animals between 
one and five years old which are desired, for 
after the fifth year, the fur deteriorates, the 
undergrowth becoming shorter and coarser. 
The {hickest and finest “‘ pelts ” are those of 


the third and fourth years. Beneath the 
skin is a dense layer of oily blubber, which, 
unlike the blubber of the hair-seal, has a 
very offensive odor. 

The work of catching and pickling the 
pelts” occupies June and July, by which 
time the Company will have secured its legal 
number of one hundred thousand, or as 
many short of the number as circumstances 
have confirmed them to. After July, the 
seals begin to moult, and the skins become 
of less and less value as the season advances. 

After the “‘ catch’ is ended, the skins are 
taken in the Company’s steamers to San 
Francisco, and thence nearly all or about 
nine-tenths are shipped to London, for 
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London has the monopoly of the preparation 
of these furs for market. The skins as they 
come into England are very different in 
appearance from what we see on the backs 
of our lady friends. They are indeed very 
unattractive; and all the coarse, stiff, outer 
hair has to be carefully extracted before the 
rich under-fur is seen. This last is then 
dyed and dressed. It is hurried or defective 
dyeing and dressing which accounts for the 
variation in prices of the finished furs, for 
there is little difference in the original 
quality. The more careful and skillful the 
work of the furrier, therefore, the dearer 
becomes the sealskin jacket. 


AM the son of Joseph Gandler, of Gaba- 

doza. I dare say the majority of my 
readers have heard of him, as he is pretty 
well known, being one of the most wealthy 
men of theState. He is a short, puffy-looking 
gentleman, with a smooth face, gray eyes, 
bottle nose and mouth of extensive dimen- 
sions. In brief, he bears a striking resem- 
blance to his only son, your humble servant; 
but he is shorter, and rather more puffy. 
My friends often congratulate me upon hav- 
ing a father who resembles me so strongly. 
I admit that it is rather flattering to my 
family pride. 

I have always entertained a very exalted 
opinion of Gandler senior. His morals are 
good, and he has no bad habits. I think 
this worthy of mention, as he was left an 
orphan about four years ago, and he came 
into a very large property at that time, it 
wouldn’t have been at all singular if he had 
turned out rather wild. I take considerable 
credit to myself that he didn’t. I fancy 
(though I may be wrong) that it was my ex- 
ample that saved him. 

Yes, I have always held a good opinion of 
the paternal Gandler. I placed implicit con- 
fidence in him. I respected him, sir, be- 


cause I thought, if I read his character 


aright, he would yet do honor to the family 
name. His talents were certainly above the 


mediocre, and his education had not been 
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. BY N. P. DARLING. 


neglected. Looking at the matter from a 
pecuniary point of view, I had a great deal 
to expect from him! 

But alas! how often we are deceived in 
those in whom we trust the most eonfiding- 
ly! Having been rather intimately aequaint- 
ed with Gandler pere for nearly twenty-four 
years, I fondly thought I knew the man 
thoroughly. I was never more mistaken in 
my life. But let me tell my story. 

1 had been up to Albany on business, and 
was returning home. The train stopped at 
the Gabadoza station, and I rose to leave the 
car, when, for the first time, I noticed that 
a very beautiful young lady was the oceupant 
of the seat behind me. Her complexion 
was remarkably pure and delicate; her dark 
brown hair hung in natural curls ovér her 
forehead; her eyes were large, dark and 
sparkling, and her small mouth was perfect. 
She was rather tall, but her form was beau- 
tifully round and ripe in its development. 
Apparently, the lady was quite 
over seventeen years of age, 

She rose when I did, find followed me out 
of the car. As I stepped upon the platform, 
I turned half round ‘to take one parting 
glance at this sweet vision of loveliness. It 
was lucky that I did so, As she attempted 
to step down, she uttered a half-suppressed 
scream and fell into my arms. 
= We've met by chance—the usual way!’ ” 
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I remarked, while a smile of inexpressible 
sweetness played around this bottle nose of 
mine. 

“Thank you for saving me from a fall,” 
at the same time withdrawing herself from 
my embrace, while the 

—* blood up to her temples crept 

Like a wild vine with faint red roses set.” 

“IT hope you have sustained no injury ? ”’ 

“Ho.” 

She attempted to walk, the color left her 
cheeks, and an expression of pain passed 
over her beautiful face. 

“You are hurt,” I cried, seizirfg her hand. 

“T fear I have sprained my ankle. It is 
very painful,’”’ she answered, faintly. 

‘“ Let me assist you into the waiting-room, 
and then I will procure a carriage to take 
you to your home. Lean upon my arm.”’ 

She did so, saying something at the time, 
about the trouble she was causing me. 

“None at all; a pleasure, rather,’’ I said. 

I soon found a carriage, and assisted the 
beautiful young lady into it. Then I got in 
myself. 

“ Where shall I drive?” asked the hack- 
man. 

“To Mrs. Rippleton’s. "Tis a small cot- 
tage-house, on the Nigware road,” said the 
lady. 

“ All right, I know the place;” and the 
gentleman of the whip banged the door, 
mounted the box, and away we rattled. 

The lady must have noticed my look of 
surprise when she pronounced the name, for 
she turned to me with a half-smile and said: 

“ T am her daughter.” 

“ Oh, ah, indeed!” I gave a sigh of relief. 
“ Allow me to introduce myself. I am Isaac 
Gandler, Miss Rippleton.” 

° Yes, I knew your name; I’ve seen you 
often,” she replied. 

“ Mr. Joseph Gandler has the honor to be 

my father. “Perhaps you have heard of 

pa h?” 

Yee, sir,”’ shie tittered, musically. 

“1am his only child, and he is my only 
father,” I added, impressively. 

In a few minutes the carriage stopped in 
front of a neat little brown cottage, over 
which green vines were running in all direc- 
tions, amd where the roses bloomed from 
casement to chimney-top. 

lovely little nest,” I said, look- 
ing out of the carriage window at the green- 
mantled . Eden before the en- 
trance of the serpent! ”’ 
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It may be worthy of remark, that at this 
moment I felt a sort of wiggly sensation 
creeping along my spinal column. Had the 
serpent entered my corporeal frame? Was 
he even now working his way through the 
intricate interstices of my brain? Was it 
through me that he was to be transported 
into the abode of peace and loveliness, to 
blast the happiness of its inmates? It was 
too blasted horrible to think of! 

The driver let down the steps. I assisted 
Miss Rippleton out, when she took my arm 
and essayed to walk up the graveled path to 
the house. The pain must have been excru- 
ciating, for she uttered a little silvery scream, 
as her foot touched the ground, a deadly 
pallor came over her face, and for the second 
time within half an hour she fell into my 
arms; but this time she had fainted. 

I turned to the hackman, and bade him 
bring a doctor as soon as possible, and then 
taking the lovely form in my arms, I made 
my way up to the house. 

The door was opened by a little girl, 
twelve years of age, perhaps. She was the 
only person in the cottage at the time, and 
was exceedingly frightened at the sight of 
her young mistress in such a condition. 

‘Oh, is Miss Faustina killed ? ” she cried. 

** No, no; but she has fainted, and has 
sprained her ankle badly. Let me carry her 
into the house.” 

The little maid opened the parlor door for 
me, and I laid my beautiful burden upon the 
sofa. Then I applied restoratives, but she 
still remained unconscious. I became fright- 
ened, called her my darling, my angel, and 
requested her to awake in every affectionate 
language. Her face was as white as that of 
a marble statue and almost ascold. I chafed 
her hands, so small, so white and delicate! 
I kissed them. I called upon her name, 
‘© Faustina, beautiful Faustina!’ but she 
answered not. There’s a streak of insanity 
running through the blood of the Gandler’s, 
and I fancy it got the better of me for just 
one moment, for I am very sure that I was 
not aware of what I was doing when I threw 
my arms around her, and pressed that burn- 
ing kiss upon her lips! It had the desired ef- 
fect, however, for she opened her eyes in a 
bewildered way. 

“Where am I? Who are you?” she 
cried, starting up wildly. 

I was badly confused. I didn’t know 
what to say, but I blurted out the first thing 
that came into my head. } 
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Who are you?”’ she repeated. 

‘* T am Captain Jinks of the Horse Marines, 

She smiled languidly. I think she had 
doubts of my sanity, as one might have had 
at such au answer. 

“TI beg pardon. I am not myself, Miss 
Rippleton, I am 

‘My friend, the gentleman who kindly 
brought me home,” she said, thus relieving 
me from my embarassment, for I was ex- 
ceedingly embarrased, as I thought of the 
words I had uttered while she was uncon- 
scious, and of the kiss that was still sweet 
upon my lips. 

The doctor came in just then, followed by 
a Mrs. Bobus, the next-door neighbor, and I 
passed out of the house, and returned to the 


village, reaching home just in time for 
dinner 


““« Ah, my dear Ike,” said the paternal 
Gandler, “I’ve been inquiring for you. I 
was afraid you hadn’t come.”’ 

** T arrived in the twelve o’clock train.”’ 

Ah, indeed!” There was a knowing 
twinkle in his eyes, that made me suspect 
that he had either seen or heard of me on 
the Nigware road. He rubbed his bottle 
nose meditatively for afew minutes. ‘* Busi- 
ness lively in Albany ? ”’ he asked. 

‘Yes, very.” 

* Ah, um; let’s go to dinner.” 

_ It is aserious thing to fall in love, although 

the sensation is rather pleasing, I admit. 
As it generally unfits a man for the more 
serious duties of life, for the time being, it 
is very happily ordered so that the first 
frenzy is of comparatively short duration. 
But I was in the frenzy, and as it was my 
first experience of the grande passion, it 
conquered me completely. I knew nothing, 
thought of nothing and cared for nothing but 
Faustina. I remained indoors all the after- 
noon, reading Tom Moore, and writing 
verses addressed to the object of my love; 
but as I am not a poetical genius, perhaps it 
is just as well that my effusions never reach- 
ed the dear hands of the dear creature for 
whom they were intended. Ina fit of des- 
peration, because I found myself unable to 
express my passion in terms sufficiently 
glowing, I reduced my laboriously wrought 
verses to ashes. 

I believe that it is generally supposed, 
that lovers find it extremely difficult to ob- 
tain as many hours of sleep as the system 
requires. With certain organizations this 
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may be true, but although I am of a nervous 
temperament, and might very naturally be 
afflicted in that manner, and although [ 
should like to conform to the prejudices of 


‘the reader; still, at the risk of losing his good 


opinion, I solemnly avow that I never slept 
better in my life than I did upon the night 
after losing my heart to the beautiful Faus- 


tina. 

But I had dreams, and they were rather 
unpleasant. My love was with me, and I 
remember very distinctly that she was 
dressed in a robe of sea-green silk, which 
was very becoming to her. I told her so. 

“T knew you would like saidshe. “I 
knew you would think I looked we!l in it.” 

She put her face down to mine, and her 
warm breath touched my cheek. It was in- 
toxicating! (Prohibitionists will please make 
a note of this.) I threw my arms around 
her and drew her lips to mine. They met in 
one wild, ecstatic kiss! I was entranced. 
Suddenly she shrieked and fell from my 
arms, and a serpent, with shining scales of 
gorgeous colors, crawled between my love 
and me. I could not move. I was fascin- 
ated by the serpent’s glittering eyes. Slowly 
the shining coils were wound around me, 
slowly the glittering eyes were raised to 
mine, and then, as they seemed to burn into 
my soul, I noticed that the serpant’s head 
was undergoing atransformation, I watched 
the hair grow until it hung in long tresses 
nearly to the floor; and then a little pimple 
broke out between and below the eyes, grad- 
ually developing, till it formed a very hand- 
some nose. The mouth contracted; the lips 
came pouting out, the forehead arose, smooth 
and white as marble; the cheeks puffed up, 
blushing as red as wine, and behold! before 
me was the face of a beautiful woman! 

Faustina! ’’ I yelled. ‘ Faustina, my 
own Faustina! ” 

‘* Halloo! what’s the matter ? ” 

I opened my eyes. The paternal Gandler 
was standing at my bedside. It was mort- 

Had the nightmare ? ” inquired Gandler 
pere. 

‘* No, ’twas a nocturnal donkey instead,” 
I answered, 

“Oh, indeed! Well, breakfast is ready.” 

I dressed and went down, _ 

It was about ten o’clock in the forenoon, 
when I found myself strolling leisurely along 
the Nigware road. I had been thinking of 
my dream, and laughing quietly to myself, 
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when, upon reaching the gate that led up to 
the little brown cottage, I raised my eyes and 
beheld Faustina at the window. 

‘“‘ Good-morning, Mr. Gandler,”’ said she, 
smiling. 

Good-morning, Miss Rippleton.” 

I was slightly confused, as lovers general- 
ly are in the presence of the beloved, before 
they are sure that their passion is recipro- 
cated. I commenced a little speech that I 
had already prepared:— 

‘“* As I was strolling by, I thought I’d drop 
in and inquire 

Was you strolling by? ”’ 

The question, and her beauty (for she 
looked more beautiful than ever now, with 
the vines and roses around the casement mak- 
ing a picturesque frame for her fair face), 
added to my confusion, and I might have re- 
mained there until this time, as silent as an 
Egyptian mum—my, if she had not taken 
pity upon me and called me in. 

She was half reclining upon the sofa that 
had been drawn to the window, that she 
might inhale the sweet morning air and 
drink the perfume of the flowers. She mo- 
tioned me to a seat beside her. I was about 
to take it, when my eyes fell upon her dress, 
and I started back. It was the identical sea- 
green silk that I had seen in my dreams! 

What’s the matter?” 

“*Nothing—nothing,’’ I answered, trying 
to conceal my emotions, ‘* Tha—that shade 
of green always makes me seasick.” 

Will you believe it? Faustina snickered. 
She choked down what might have been a 
—well, we will not say a ‘* horse-laugh,” but 
a coltish smile—she hastened to say, that in 
future she would not wear the objectionable 
color in my presence. 

“ But my friends say it is very becoming,” 
she added. 

* Yes, I believe I told you so last night, 
when you 

“How?” she looked at me inquiringly, 
“ last night! ” 

The dream had been impressed upon my 
mind so vividly, that in my confusion I 
found it utterly impossible to distinguish be- 
tween “ vain fantasy ’’ and reality. 

“T don’t understand you, Mr. Gandler.” 

I threw myself upon my knees before her, 
and caught her hand in mine. 

“Faustina, darling, the only explanation 
I can make is this: I love thee, so fondly, so 
madly, that for the last twenty-two hours 
and ten minutes, I have thought of nothing 
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but thee. Consequently, my dear girl, my 
intellectual faculties are in such a state of 
agitation, that I hardly know what I do or 
say. Iam positively aware of but one fact 
worth mentioning at the present moment, 
which is my love for you.”’ 

She understood me now. She saw my 
meaning. It instantly became perceptible 
to her mental vision; but still, she almost 
doubted, it had come upon her so suddenly. 

‘Love An expression denoting 
the most ecstatic happiness swept over her 
countenance. ‘Love me! and you have 
known me but 

“*1t seems an age,”’ I whispered. 

** And will you love me always?” 

** Always, darling.”’ 

Her head fell upon my breast (force of 
habit, you see), her curls mingled lovingly 
with my whiskers, and our lips met in a kiss 
—*‘ the first kiss of love!’ a rapturous com- 
mingling of lips upon which I shall not ex- 
patiate. 

How long we remained in the attitude 
which we had assumed in accordance with 
the rules laid down in the code of Love,.I 
will not attempt to say. It seemed but one 
entrancing moment. Atlast Faustina raised 
her head. There were tears in her eyes, but 
there was a smile upon her lips. I took the 
seat beside her, and slipped one arm around 
her waist. 

‘* Tsaac,” said she, ‘‘ my happiness is com- 
plete.” 

“* That’s just what’s the matter with me,” 
I replied, sympathetically. 

** Pve loved you so long.” 

Ah, indeed! ” 

“TI told you yesterday that I knew your 
name.” 

Yes, darling.” 

‘*T have seen you often. Mother and I 
have lived here nearly five years. All that 
time I have loved you in secret. Your 
countenance struck me the first time I saw 
you.” 

*“ Yes, it is a striking countenance,” said 
I, tapping my bottle nose, complacently. 

was only a then.” 

**T should suppose you must have been 
young.”’ 

** Yes; but I loved you then, as I love you 
now, although I never dreamed until this 
happy hour that you could ever love me in 
return.” 

I kissed her forehead. 
‘* By the way, my darling, you have spoken 
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of your mother—is she at home?” I asked. 

“No, she is visiting my aunt; but I expect 
she will return soon—in a few days.” 

** She is a widow, I believe ? ” 

Yes. ” 

And the elder is a widower,”’ 
said I. 

If we could only biting them together,” 
cried Faustina, with a little silvery laugh. 

* Tf we only could! ”’ I sighed. 

You see, madam, as Gandler pere was only 
about fifty years of age, and was in an ex- 
cellent state of preservation, there was a 
strong probability of his marrying again; and 
as he had always had a—shall I say, a weak- 
ness? I think we will call it a weakness, 
though, mind you, I don’t say positively that 
it is—I say that as he had always been trou- 
bled with a—weakness, for very young and 
tender females, the probability was, that if 
he married, he would link his fate unto the 
fate of some fair damsel whose age would 
probably not succeed the age of his grand- 
mother at the time of her demise. Conse- 
quently, what would probably be the conse- 
quences? Ah, too well I know your an- 
swer:— 

Heirs! Heirs! 

I am constitutionally opposed to heirs. I 
like the airs from ‘*‘ Norma,” but—well, you 
see my drift? The paternal Gandler and 
the maternal Rippleton must be brought to- 
gether if I wished to keep my e-“‘ state in 
Rome.” Therefore I sighed and mur- 
mured:— 

‘¢ Tf we only could! ” 

‘* We can,” said Faustina. 

will try, my love.”’ 

*¢ And we’ll succeed, my Ike.”’ 

I kissed her, and tore myself away from 
her beloved presence. 

Now I dare say, that my reader is wonder- 
ing how “in the name of all the gods at 
once,” a man possessed of an ordinary share 
of common-sense, could fall in love with a 
woman one day, and propose marriage to 
her the next. My answer, sir, is that Iam 
not only a creature of impulse, but, as I re- 
marked before, there is a taint of insanity 
running through the blood of the Gandlers; 
and this fact alone, I consider, is sufficient to 
account for the most erratic conduct on the 
part of ason of a Gandler. Do you accept 
my solution of the seeming inconsistency ? 
You do? Very well, then I will proceed 
with my story. 

‘The days passed on, and my love for Faus- 


tina grew and “ flourished like a green bay 
tree.”” How had I lived so long without 
her? I had not lived, no, never until now! 
Ah, my stony-hearted reader—for I dare say 
I have readers in whom the organ referred 
to is nothing but a ‘‘ granite formation ”— 
you know not what life is till you have loved, 
and you cease to live when you cease to love. 
Consequently, my advice is, if you are already 
in love, ‘keep on doing so” indefinitely. 

But now I come to a point iu my story up- 
on which if I should allow my mind to dwell, 
I feel that I should be driven to distraction. 

Let us hurry over it as fast as possible. 
There are portions of it, to be sure, upon 
which I love to linger, as the bee loves to 
linger over the saccharine deposits in a 
honeysuckle, and upon those portions we 
will dwell, for a short time at least. 

It was a beautiful evening in the month of 
August, in a certain year, which I do not 
choose to name, when a young man of me- 
dium height, and of rather attractive per- 
sonal appearance, whose countenance was 
ornamented with a bottle nose of very ex- 
travagant dimensions, might have been 
seen, and was undoubtedly seen by a great 
many people, walking hurriedly along the 
Nigware road. From an expression of 
** eager longing’ in his gray opties, it was 
plain to the perceptive faculties of the dull- 
est observer, that the said young man was 
terribly in love, and was undoubtedly hurry- 
ing on with the evident intention of placing 
himself in close juxtaposition to the object 
of that love in the shortest possible space of 
time. Reader, that young man was your 


humble servant, Isaac Gandler. 


I reached the vine-clad cottage, and as 
Faustina, contrary to her usual custom, did 
not come out to welcome me, I rang the bell. 
It was answered almost immediately, but it 
was not her sparkling eyes that beamed upon 
my faced, nor her beloved countenance that 
greeted my longing vision. No, it was— 
another womam! 

‘¢Is Miss Rippleton at home?” I asked. 

* No, she has gone out this evening to sit 
for an hour or two with a young friend of 
hers who is ill,” replied the lady. 

Ah! ” 

I ei turning away, when the lady spoke 


" If I am not mistaken, this is Mr. Gand- 
ler,” and a smile of charming sweetness 
lubricated her countenance as she turned her 
very brilliant eyes upon my bottle nose, con- 
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centrating all their fire upon that particular 
point. ‘* Won’t you walk in, sir?” 

There was a charm in her voice, in her 
glance, in her manner, that was truly irresist- 
ible. I felt very much, I fancy, as the fly 
did when the spider asked him to walk in 
“ and take something,’’ and consequently I 
followed the fly’s example and walked in. 

“T only returned home to-day, but my 
daughter 

‘Can it be possible ?”’ cried I. 

How ?”’ queried the lady. 

‘‘ Is this Mrs. Rippleton that I see before 
me?” 

‘Tt is,” returned the lady, evidently sur- 
prised that I had not discovered the fact al- 
ready. 

I was overwhelmed. She must certainly 
have been thirty-five years of age, at least, 
and yet the most critical observer would not 
have called her twenty-five. As I looked 
upon her, that project of mine, to bring this 
woman and the elder Gandler together, 
flashed upon my mind, and I thought whata 
lucky man he would be, could he only win 
such @ magnificently beautiful creature! I 
had called her daughter extremely lovely, 
but, ah! she was only a copy—a rather faint 
one—of the glorious original. 

‘* Faustina has had so much to say about 
you, since my return home, that I already 
feel as though we were old acquaintances,” 
said Mrs. Rippleton. 

I blushed scarlet, and said something 
about having been a frequent visitor there 
during her absence; and she, seeing my con- 
fusion, changed the subject of conversation 
to topies of a less personal nature. 

The time passed swiftly, as you would nat- 
urally suppose, in the presence of such a 
Woman. She fascinated me. Suddenly I 
thought of the ‘transformation scene” in 
my dream, and strange as it may appear, I 
recognized in the face of the woman before 
me the exact prototype of the one I had seen 
growing out from the serpent’s head! A 
thrill of horror swept through my frame. I 
started up in alarm. I must tear myself 
away now—this instant, or I shall undoubt- 
edly soon be, as the Elfin Page in “‘ The 
Lay of the Last Minstrel” had a disagreea- 
ble habit of shouting, ‘‘ Lost! lost! lost! ” 

Mrs. Rippleton accompanied me to the 
door, regretting, as she said, that I could 
not stay a short time longer, as she thought 
her daughter would soon be at home. But 
as it was already quite late, with this ter- 
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rible fear upon me, I dared not tarry. I bade 
her good-night and withdrew. 

The next morning I was obliged to leave 
town upon business of a very important na- 
ture. I was detained nearly a week, but I 
wrote to Faustina in the meantime, and in 
return received a letter from her. It was 
like her, kind, gentle and loving. 

As soon as possible I returned to Gaba- 
doza, and hurried to the home of my beloved. 
Her mother met me atthe door. Was Faus 
tina in? No, she had left home that morn- 
ing, for the purpose of visiting some cousins 
at Lignick. But there was a note for me, 
which Mrs. Rippleton delivered, at the same 
time inviting me in to read it. I accepted 
her invitation; and after devouring the note 
(this expression must not be taken literally), 
which was filled with protestations of love 
delicately sandwiched in between more solid 
matter, I turned to the widow with whom I 
had a very pleasant chat, notwithstanding 
her resemblance to my visitor from dream- 
land, although I confess to a feeling of un- 
easiness when her dark eyes met mine. 

At last when I arose to go, she expressed 
a hope, that, notwithstanding Faustina’s ab- 
sence, she should see me often at the little 
brown cottage. 

** You will see me often, Mrs. Rippleton,’’ 
I returned. ‘‘ Everything here reminds me 
of the loved one.” 

The lady sighed. She gave me a quick, 
conscious glance. The sigh was involuntary, 
no doubt. 

‘*T seem to feel her presence nearer,” I 
murmured. 

The widow’s little hand dropped into 
mine. It was a trying moment for a man of 
weak nerves. 

“ Au revoir.” I tore myself away, and 
hurried out into the street. 

After that I called at the vine-clad cottage 
almost every day. I had already laughed 
myself out of the foolish fear, as I called it, 
that had haunted me for a few days after my 
first meeting with Mrs. Rippleton. 

“In the nineteenth century,” said I, 
“who is there that believes in dreams ? 
Pshaw! I will not be so weak.” 

And so the days passed, and the time had 
nearly arrived for Faustina’s return. She 
had written me that I might expect her on 
Thursday night of that week. It was now 
Wednesday evening, and I was seated in 
Mrs. Rippleton’s parlor, and that lady and 
myself were engaged in conversation. Some- 
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times the conversation flagged for a few 
minutes, but the silence was sweet; a dan- 
gerous sweetness, perhaps—but no matter. 
At last Mrs. Rippleton arose from her seat 
and went to the piano. I am wondrously 
susceptible to the power of music. She 
played and sang. I stvod beside her, drink- 
ing in the melody, entirely oblivious to 
everything else. The music ceased, and she 
turned her luminous eyes upon my bottle 
nose. I have a faint recollection of remark- 
ing before, that she was a magnificently 
beautiful woman, both in face and figure; 
but:— 
‘* Much as her form seduced the sight, 
Her eyes could even more surely woo; 
And when and how to shoot their light 
Into men’s hearts full well she knew.” 


I have hinted at the prevalence of insanity 
in our family, and as we all know that 
‘* blood will tell,”’ I say it was not at all sin- 
gular, that I, standing there in the full blaze 
of this woman’s beauty, for just one mo- 
ment, forgot all things else. I stooped and 
kissed the ‘‘ vermeil-tinctured lips;’ at the 
same time throwing my arms around her 
beauteous form, I clasped her wildly to my 
breast! 


“She blushed and frowned not, but she strove to: 


speak, 
And held her tongue, her voice was grown so 
weak.” 
‘“* Mrs. Rippleton — Augusta — darling, I 
love thee!” I cried. 
** At last! at last!’ she sobbed, pregsing 
her burning lips to my glowing bottle nose. 
At that moment Faustina burst into the 
room. She had arrived either one day too 
soon, or one day too late. She saw that, 
methinks. 
—‘'O Heaven! were man 
But constant, he were perfect,’ ” 
she cried, as her eyes met mine. 
‘¢ Faustina, I—‘I cannot call her mother!’ ” 
I yelled. 
**T should think not,” replied that young 
lady, in a voice decidedly hysterical, and 
without another word, she rushed out of the 
house. : 
‘** Let her go,” said Augusta, clasping me, 
almost savagely, to her beating heart. ‘“‘ We 
still have each other.”’ 
“ Yes, darling; but we are not safe here, I 


am afraid, while your daughter is at large, 
As we cannot muzzle her, we must ‘ mizzle’ 
instead. The last train for the city passes 
through here in just halfan hour. We must 
go in that.” 

*¢ Anywhere with you, dear Isaac,” replied 
Augusta, hurrying away to prepare for the 
journey. 

We arrived in the city at midnight. The 
next morning, directly after breakfast, the 
nuptial knot was tied. We then returned to 
our hotel, and 1 wrote a very affectionate 
letter to my father, informing him of my 
marriage, and asking him to forgive me for 
perpetrating the terrible deed without his 
knowledge or consent. 

The next morning [ received his reply. I 
give it in full:— 

** Gabadoza, Sept. 3d., 18—. 

‘¢ My-Beloved Isaac:—I am in receipt of 
your letter, informing me of your marriage, 
and I cannot find language sufficiently strong 
to express my approbation of your choice. 
I feel assured that she will make you an ex- 
cellent wife. I know something of her 
family, although I am not personally ac- 
quainted with the lady herself. Truly, if I 
were not Joseph, I would be Isaac. But as 
I am Joseph, and must remain Joseph, I 
think I have done the best thing under the 
circumstances. I have married your wife’s 
daughter! The ceremony took place yester- 
day. I met her in the cars, only the day be- 
fore, and as you know that I am a“ creature 
of impulse ”’ it is not at all surprising that I 
made her a proposal of marriage then and 
there. At first she declined my offer, but 
that evening she ‘reconsidered,’ and at 
present, I am 

“ Blissfully yours, J. Gandler. 

‘¢ P. 8.—Your mother sends her love to her 
son and daughter-in-law, and to her mother 
and father-in-law. J. G.” 


I dropped the letter and became as rigid as 
marble. 

‘* It’s a good joke,” said my wife. 

“Joke! The hairs of our heads are num- 
bered,’”’ I yelled, ‘* but what mathematical 
genius shall number the heirs of Joseph 
Gandler ? 

My wife saw the joke then. 

In conclusion, dear reader, I merely re- 
mark that I believe in dreams. 
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Y the golden, dreamful weather, 
By the birds that fly together, 
Dark against the radiant sky, 

By the silence growing deeper, 

By the resting of the reaper, 
Pleasant days are drawing nigh. | 


By the vagrant wayside briar, 
Flinging far its tangled fire, 
By the forest’s motley line, 
Royal oak and maple splendid, 
Holding stately court attended 
As for pageant rich and firfe. 


By the asters, incense bringing, 

By the morning glories’ swinging, 
And the spicy fragrance shed 

From the grape, whose purple cluster 

Captive holds the livid lustre 

Of the summer scarcely fled. 


AUTUMN TOKENS. 


Pleasant days are drawing nearer, 

Days when home will seem the dearer, 
That its circle, smaller grown, 

In its happy talk and laughter, 

Or its sights, low stealing after, 
Narrows to enfold its own. 


Blithe, for music, work and study, 

Then will glow the heart-flame ruddy. 
What though wild the winds may blow ; 

Always there is golden weather, 

Where true hearts are met together, 
Though without be storm and snow. 


All the autumn’s wondrous shading, 
. Ripened hues, and gentle fading, 
All the birds that southward fly, 
Speak to us with sigh and token, 
Say, in words we hear, unspoken, 
Pleasant days are drawing nigh. 


THE TWO RINGS. 
BY CAROLINE ORNE. 


“ You see my finger 


Eath no ring upon it; it is gone. “Merchant of Venice. 


CHAPTER I. 


E courts of the holy Feme,) although 

they owe their origin to Charlemange, 
were not organized until after the fall of 
Henry the lion; and their secret power, 
which during the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries was so terrible as to spread dismay 
throughout Germany, was comparatively 
little exerted even as late as the reign of 
Frederick II. There were not wanting in- 
stances, however, during the first dawnings 
of their power, persons, who to gratify re- 
venge, or some other selfish passion, had 
recourse to those secret tribunals. 

The president of the Fem-court was called 
the Freigraf; his associates who concurred 
in and executed the sentence Freischoffen; 
and all that was necessary to condemn a per- 
son for a real or imaginary crime, was for 
one of the latter to make oath of his guilt. 

On the summit of a gigantic rock, which 
rose precipitately from the Rhine, and which 
on every side was rendered inaccessible by a 
deep ravine that swept round its base, rose 


one of those old baronial castles, character- 
ized by the strength and magnificence of the 
feudal times. Count Wessenberg, the pro- 
prietor, was one of the most powerful of the 
royal vassals, his followers being numerous 
and well-appointed, consisting mostly of 
valiant youths weary of inactivity and thirst- 
ing for military glory. He was never miar- 
ried, and a widowed sister, who had 6n@ 
daughter, the Lady. Leopoldine, presided 
over the domestic department of the house- 
hold. But it was not in them that his heart 
found a home for its affections. The only 
being he loved, and he regarded with pater- 
nal fondness, was a gentle and lovely girl, io 
whom he had given the name of Agnes, and 
whom he had found when she was an infant, 
in a house deserted by the rest of the inhab- 
itants, during the sacking and burning of a 
town. The count’s partiality, added to her 
uncommon beauty, had drawn upon her the 
ill-will and envy of the baroness and her 
daughter. 

It was a summer twilight,—such as ushers 
in one of those calm, delicious evenings, the 


power of whose beauty is better felt than 
described. Turret and tower still glowed 
with the glory of departed day, but the bat- 
tlement on which Agnes stood gazing down 
on the blue waves of the Rhine, as they 
rolled calmly onward, or fretted themselves 
into foam against the crags of the castle-rock, 
was already in deep shadow. She deemed 
herself alone on the battlement, and she 
started with surprise not unmingled with 
pleasure when the strings of a harp yielded 
a sudden and thrilling burst of harmony close 
to her side, which she knew could be elicted 
by no hand save that of the minstrel Arnold, 
who had accompanied the young and brave 
Chevalier Raymond de Blois from France. 

“* A good-evening to you, fair lady,” said 
he, ‘“‘and if you do not listen with more 
pleasure to the sweet sounds of nature which 
begin to be audible in the twilight stillness, 
I would fain greet you with my own harsher 
music.’’ 

**T have but too much time,’ replied Ag- 
nes, ‘to listen to the musc of the rustling 
leaf and rippling wave. Their monotony 
does but nurse a melancholy I am nothing 
loath to have relieved by the enchanting 
strains of the minstrel Arnold.” 

‘* Your praise does me too much honor,”’ 
said Arnold, at the same time running his 
fingers over the strings of the harp, seeking 
to draw forth such a combination of sounds 
as would form a fitting prelude to the words 
which he believed he had revolved suffi- 
ciently in his mind to make it ony to give 
them utterance in song. 

' The scene, the hour, and the rich, manly 
voice, with the accompaniment of the harp, 
were advantages which gave a pleasing effect 
to his song, which we fear bereft of these will 
present but a poor specimen of the acknowl- 
edged talent of the minstrel Arnold. 


“ Fair lady, with myrtle twine the rose; 
Ay, twine, but not for me; 
Twine while the song of the minstre) flows 
Spontaneously and free 
As the music of the wave. 
_ Twine it for him in the martial field, 
The first to rush onward, the last to yield; 
For still the hearts of the brave, 
Though they sternly thrill at the trumpet’s 


sound, 
- In love the truest and gentlest are found. 


“ With myrtle entwine the flower of love, 
Rivaling thy blushes’ hue, 
‘When over its leaves at morning rove, 
Tossing away the dew, 
The soft summer winds that sleep 
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Folded all night in the purple cloud, 

That loves the mountain-tops darkly to shroud; 
For the eye that’s first to weep 

O’er the wrongs and woes of another is found 

The brightest to beam at the war-note’s sound.” 


Soon after Arnold commenced his song, 
the chevalier, Raymond de Blois, attracted 
by the music, made his appearance on the 
battlement, a circumstance that contributed 
not a little to the confusion of Agnes, as the 
minstrel, by his expressive looks and ges- 
tures, made it sufficiently evident that Ray- 
mond was the one he considered worthy to 
wear the “ flower of love”’ twined by the 
hand of beauty; while it was equally impos- 
sible for her to remain unconscious that it 
was herself whom he addressed, and no being 
of imagination. But the keen ‘and practiced 
eye of the minstrel could read no displeasure 
in the half-averted countenance, though he, 
as well as the chevalier, vainly sought to 
catch her eye, which, if an opinion could be 
formed from the steadfastness of her gaze, 
she must have found great delectation in 
watching the waves. 

‘‘ You have our thanks for your song, Ar- 

nold,” said Raymond, when the minstrel 
‘had ceased. ‘ Cheap coin you will say, but 
which, were they a thousand times of more 
value, I would joyfully yield you, could your 
music give me as light and merry a heart as 
you carry in your own bosom.”’ 

** You do not judge me rightly if you think 
me merry. I am never merry at such an 
hour as this, for then there is that in my 
heart, which a word, a tone, or even the 
presence of those I love, produces an exal- 
tation of the mind far above all feelings of 
mirth. ” 

** You are enthusiastic, Arnold.” * 

“T love enthusiasm. It makes my enjoy- 
ments. I hope I shall ever be enthusiastic. 
Seest thou yonder cloud, white and soft as 
the cygnet’s breast, floating slowly ?” 

** Yes; and it is beautiful.” 

‘What rapture would it be,” said Arnold, 
‘¢ to sail on its bosom, and see the tameless 
eagle soaring far beneath. And what still 
greater rapture it would be to imagine when 
we beheld the vesper star, if we could only 
know that the eye of the one best beloved 
was lifted toward it. Twilight is the right 
hour to dream of the past.’’ 

‘* Yes,” said Agnes, “it is. But among 
all the memories that come clustering round 
me, there is one, the holiest and brightest, 
which like a diamond encircled by less pre- 
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cious gems, reflects lustre on themall. It is 
the memory of my mother. Perhaps could 
our vision be made clear to the perception 
of objects we are now incapable of discern- 
ing, we might in the very breeze which now 
fans and refreshes us and in the cloud that 
floats over us hear and see many a radiant 
form.” 

‘“‘ Pleasant fancies are these of star-beam, 
cloud, and breeze,”’ said the chevalier, smil- 

‘* Now listen to mine. [ have been 
gazing at yonder sunset sky, with its rich 
and shifting clouds, and in my mind have 
likened it to a martial field where were tents 
and pavilions covered with gorgeous silks 
and cloth of gold. I can even imagine that 
I beheld the streaming of banderols, the 
waving of banners, and the nodding of 
plumes.” 

“Tf ours are pleasant fancies,’’ said Ar- 
nold, ** yours are no less gay, and those which 
well befit a knight.” 

Raymond was about to reply in the same 
light humor, when suddenly a dark cloud 
passed over his countenance. Agnes turned 
pale when she perceived that this change 
was occasioned by the appearance of a knight, 
who, on a beautiful and high-spirited barb, 
was riding gayly over the distant lawn, evi- 
dently courting the attention of those on the 
battlement. 


“To that man,” said Raymond, “ the 
crimes, which like spectres would haunt the 
pillow of an ordinary man, are a jest.” 

“ A trath,” said Arnold, “ which, could 
he hear you utter it, would add another to 
his list of crimes, and lessen the number of 
brave and honest men.” 

“Surely,” said Agnes, interposing, ‘ you 

must be deceived respecting him. I will 
own that his presence is hateful to me, which 
I suppose is not right, for when Count Wes- 
senberg gave me an asylum, he was his 
favorite page, and from thence he has risen 
to the honors of knighthood—honors which 
no man knows better than Raymond de Blois, 
cannot be attained without the union of 
many great and noble virtues.” 
_ “ Count Wessenberg,” replied the cheva- 
lier, slightly coloring at the just compliment 
of Agties, ‘is of & nature so generous and 
open, that it is easy for a man, artful as 
Von Deule, to deceive him.” — 

Arnold, who as a minstrel had much 
faith in the power of music to allay the 
stormy passions, again bent over his harp, and 
tan his fingers over the strings; but Ray- 
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mond, heedless of the music, kept his eyes 
fixed gloomily upon Von Deule. Agnes ap- 
proached the spot where he stood. 

‘* Raymond de Blois,” said she, “I claim 
of you a promise.” 

‘**T should be a chur! to refuse you, Agnes, 
although I think I foresee its nature. What 
do you require ?” 

‘* That you will treat Von Deule, when- 
ever chance may throw you together, with 
the same courtesy and consideration that 
you would another of his rank and station. 
To quarrel with him, which I know would 
please him well, and to which he will seek 
to tempt you, can do you no good, but much 
harm.” 

“IT will give you my promise, Agnes, 
though I fear it will try me sorely to keep it, 
and in return ask of you a guerdon.” 

** Name it.’’ 

‘In a few days, as you know, I depart for 
the Holy Land, perhaps never to return. I 
entreat that ere I go you will give me an 
opportunity to bid you farewell.” 

**T cannot promise, but will if I can.” 

“Tf there should be a chance, try to let 
me know by some token or message.” 


‘*T will,”’ was the reply, as she turned to 
leave the battlement. 


CHAPTER II. 


following day, Count Wessenberg 
commanded his followers to assemble 
on the lawn in front of the castle. The 
command was obeyed with unusual alacrity, 
for the Emperor, Frederic II., who, the year 
previous, had by his own illness, and the 
disease of his army, been prevented reaching 
the Holy Land, and had now set out on a 
new crusade, was e 
mansion of their chief with his presence the 
coming night, and it might be a number of 
days, in order to give his army time to as- 
semble at the appointed place of rendezvous. 
All, therefore, were eager, not only to behold 
him, but to be of the number who were to 
meet and welcome a sovereign to whom they 
had heard ascribed all those noble qualities 
by which he so eminently deserved the 
appellation of the great Frederic. ‘ 
The lawn was soon covered with animated 
groups, which were momentarily shifting, 
each individual being haunted with that 
spirit of restlessness ever attendant on keen 
expectation. 
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But the most conspicuous figure was Count 
Wessenberg. He was between forty and 
fifty, and his person almost realized the de- 
scription given by the Roman writers of the 
inhabitants beyond the Rhine. His eyes, 
though blue, were keen, and when excited 
by angry passion, almost fierce in their ex- 
pression. But this part of his physiognomy 
was more than atoned for by a handsome 
mouth, well furnished with beautiful teeth, 
which were not unfrequently disclosed by a 
warm and benevolentsmile. His iron frame, 
of a height almost gigantic, was well fitted 
to sustain the weight of the heavy armor 
worn at that period, and to render him in 
personal appearance an appropriate leader 
of a brave and warlike band. 

On the present occasion, with a busy, 
anxious brow, he stood apart with a few 
gentlemen who were his guests, and who 
could boast more experience in such matters 
than himself, consulting with them relative 
to some points of etiquette to be observed in 
the reception and entertainment of his ex- 
pected imperial visitant. While engaged in 
this consultation, the clear, rich voice of Ar- 
nold came floating on the air, mingling its 
melodious tones with the din of voices and 
the clash of arms, which arose from the war- 
like assemblage. Inamomentall was silent, 
and every eye was raised to a lofty oak, 
among the branches of which sat the min- 
strel singing the plainte, so called, which 
mourned the sorrows of Palestine. All 
present bowed to the simple and touching 
eloquence of the song, and the roughest 
cheek was unconsciously moistened with a 
tear. While every heart was swelling with 
mingled emotions of sorrow and indignation 
at the representation of the oppression of 
. those Christians who dwelt in a land sancti- 
fied by a Saviour’s sufferings, the minstrel 
suddenly changed his lamentation into one 
of those spirit-stirring melodies which kin- 
dies the soul of the warrior, and causes it to 
yearn for the strife and rapture of battle; 
excitement lighted the eyes and flushed the 
cheeks of the young knights, and many a 
hand involuntarily grasped the sword 
and drew it half way from its scabbard. 
The attention of one, and only one, seemed 
to be attracted elsewhere. The eye of De 
Blois frequently wandered to the window of 
surret chamber which overlooked the 
‘ t where he and Agnes together 

‘with Arnold had last met, and he began to 
despair of receiving any sign or token to 


show that she intended to grant him the 
solicited interview, when a small white 
hand glanced quickly through the high, 
open window, and a small knot of rose- 
colored ribbon fell on the ground. A few 
moments sufficed for him to possess himself 
of the treasure, to which he found attached 
a scrap of paper, on which was written the 
following request:— 


‘If you wish to see me alone, name the 
place and hour, when we meet this evening 
in the hall. AGNES.” 


A messenger who had been sent for the 
purpose, now returned and announced the 
approach of the emperor. While he was yet 
speaking, strains of warlike melody came 
indistinctly on the gale, and the royal caval- 
cade appeared on a yet far-distant eminence, 
its arms and armor glittering brightly in the 
setting sun, and the imperial banner spread- 
ing its broad folds to the wind. Most pres- 
ent, especially the younger portion, now 
glanced their eyes over their dress, and has- 
tened, perhaps for the twentieth time, to 
adjust some favorite weapon. The eownt in 
the meantime placed himself at their head, 
and advanced without further delay to meet 
and welcome his sovereign. 

They had hardly passed the drawhbridge, 
before the Lady Leopoldine entered the 
apartment of Agnes, who, seated near the 
window, could command a view of the count 
and his followers, who, in truth, presented a 
most magnificent spectacle, the , splendid 
housings of the-gallant steeds, the polished 
arms and armor, enriched with gold and 
gems, of their more gallant riders, glistening 
with a brilliancy so intense that the eye was 
glad to occasionally turn away to repose on 
the blue waters of the Rhine, and the fresh 
verdure of hill and valley along its borders. 
From among the gay group it was easy to 
select the Chevalier de Blois, not only for 
the ease and skill with which he managed 
his high-spirited barb, which in contradiction 
to Von Deule’s was white as the snowy 
plume which waved above his casque. 

Agnes was now, as was her invariable 
custom, dressed in a robe of pale rose-colored 
satin, embroidered with roses of. a deeper 
hue, interspersed with sprigs of myrtle, 
through the interstices of which, at regular 
intervals, could be observed the hilt of a 
sword, the blade being broken off a few 
inches below the guard. ‘She had been in- 
duced to adopt this style of dress, from hav- 
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ing been, when found by her present guar- 
dian, wrapped in a mantle of the same 
material and color with a similar border, 
which, as it had doubtless been wrought in 
representation of some emblematic device, 
she thought might possibly prove the means 
of discovering her parentage. The brilliancy 
of her complexion was heightened by an 
abundance of soft chestnut hair, while her 
dark brown eyes, full of intellectual expres- 
sion, were shaded by long, silky lashes. 
She was leaning her head in thoughtful atti- 
tude on her left hand, which sunk deep amid 
her luxuriant curls, but not so as to hide a 
ring enriched with a diamond Of rare bril- 
liancy, which sparkled on ene of her fingers. 
Agnes was unconscious of the presence of 
the Lady Leopoldine, until she tapped her on 
the shoulder. She started up, while a deep 
blush suffuced her cheeks, but soon recover- 
ing her self-possession, she invited her to 
take a seat with her on the ottoman. 
“No,” said Leopoldine, “‘ I must not tarry. 
I bear a message from my mother, who com- 
mands you to retire to an inner apartment, 
lest a lasting reproach be brought on our sex 
by one who does not hesitate to distribute 
okens to every handsome young knight that 
happens to strike her fancy.” 
“Tf I have been guilty of doing wrong,” 
said Agnes, ‘‘ I will be more discreet, but I 
I mot leave the apartment assigned me 
my guardian save by his desire.” 
~ “ When my uncle chooses to exalt a beg- 
gar aboye those of his own house, we must 
expect insolence for an affection of dignity.” 
‘Agnes made no reply to this taunting 
speech, and Lady Leopoldine soon withdrew. 


CHAPTER III. 


shades of evening had begun to 
gather, when the tramp of horses and 
the loud, cheerful notes of the trumpet, an- 
nounced the approach of the count and his 
illustrious guest. The stir and bustle among 
the servants were now redoubled, and the 
baroness hastily descended to the hall, where 
supper was to be served, to take a last look 
at the arrangements, and to see that her 
orders had been properly regarded. The 
table was soon loaded, not only with the 
substantial edibles suited to the German 
palate; but with a variety of dishes prepared 
by cooks procured for the occasion, who 
professed to understand the more luxurious 
gastronomy of the Romans. 
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The emperor had traveled many miles 
without refreshment, and the savor sent 
forth by the good things smoking ‘on the 
board induced him to despatch with all pos- 
sible haste those ceremonies which were a 
barrier between him and the table, much to 
the chagrin of the baroness, who felt her 
dignity sensibly deteriorate at being the sub- 
ject of a sovereign so devoid of that solemn 
stateliness which she had ever been accus- 
tomed to consider as being inseparable from 
royalty. When in his immediate presence, 
however, there was something so majestic 
in his mien, that it put to flight those studied 
graces which she had long kept in requisi- 
tion to exhibit during the present oppor- 
tunity. 

Frederic of Hohenstaufen, as described 
by historians, though not tall, was well- 
made, and his fair complexion corresponded 
with the benevolent expression of his eye 
and mouth; while his fine forehead was 
strongly expressive of his intellectual riches, 
and gave to his countenance a look of dignity 
suitable to his elevated station. As his 
frame had been strengthened, so had his 
manners been rendered graceful by those 
chivalrous exercises to which he had been 
accustomed during youth, and probably no 
man in his empire surpassed him in ease 
and elegance of address. 

All were seated at the table, and deeply 
engaged in doing justice to the sumptuous 
fare, when a middle-aged man, attired as a 
pilgrim, entered the hall, and leaning on his 
staff, seemed patiently to await an opportu- 
nity of satisfying his appetite. He was con- 
siderably above the common stature, and 
notwithstanding the coarseness of his ap- 
parel, there was something refined and ma- 
jestic in his appearance, as he stood silently 
apart, regarding the festive company. Dur- 
ing a time like the present, however, a per- 
son of his unpretending appearance was not 
likely to attract much notice; and he was 
finally constrained to ask for a cup of water 
and a piece of bread. Agnes, who had been 
observing him, mentioned his request to the 
count, her guardian, who ordered him to be 
duly accommodated and seated at the lower 
end of the table. Soon after this the ladies 
rose to retire, and having occasion to pass 
near the pilgrim, disregarding all others he 
looked earnestly at Agnes, and entreated her 
to imform him if she were the daughter of 
the host. 


“No,” replied Agnes, “‘ Count Wessen- 
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berg is not my father, though I receive from 
him a father’s care and tenderness.” 

' “May the pilgrim’s blessing be thine, 
whoever thou art,” said he. ‘ Thy counte- 
nance bringeth back to me the memory of 
other days.” 

Agnes now passed on, but instead of di- 
recting her steps to her own chamber, she 
turned aside into a room where De Blois, 
unheard as she imagined by any person ex- 
cepting herself, had requested her to meet 
him. De Blois had left the hall some min- 
utes before she did, and she expected to find 
him waiting her. A flush of shame rose to 
her cheek, when she found that she had an- 
ticipated him, but thinking that some un- 
foreseen occurrence might for a few moments 
have detained him, she lingered a while 
near an open window. She had not re- 
mained long, when she imagined she heard 
his voice, and looking out she beheld him 
and Lady Leopoldine walking together ap- 
parently in close conversation. A keen 
sense of injury shot coldly through her heart, 
and hastening to her own room, she for a 
while indulged in mingled emotions of grief, 
shame, and resentment. But, although 
young, her situation had made her ac- 
quainted with self-discipline, and she soon 
succeeded in giving to her feelings a calmer 
tone. 

It was now nearly midnight, and the wind, 
which came moaning through the corridor, 
seemed to her awakened imagination the 
voice of some melancholy spirits, warning 
her of the coming of some sad event, and as 
her eye involuntarily wandered to a fierce- 
looking chieftain portrayed at full length on 
the wall, and who, according to tradition, 
‘had foully murdered his near kinsman, she al- 
most imagined that his eyes, which followed 
her wherever she went, kindled into an ex- 
pression of real life, and that his lips curled 
‘with one of those smiles more dreadful to 
look upon than the darkest frown. But Ag- 
nes was one to whom “ the awe of such a 
moment is not fear,’’ and she almost wished 
that the shadowy form of the murdered chief 
would glide along in the pale moonlight. 
Her revery was soon broken by the closing 
and barring of the heavy doors of the castle, 
and the numerous voices and footsteps of 
those retiring to their apartments. 

Though late, Agnes felt no inclination to 
sleep, and approaching an open window, 
looked out on the beautiful scene. The 
moon was walking in her brightness along 


the midnight sky, silvering the edges of the 
clouds, which sailed slowly past her to the 
fleecy mass resting near the horizon. Now 
and then the breeze awoke, and its voice 
among the trees blended with the murmurs 
of a stream, near the edge of which was a 
rude though picturesque hermitage. The 
holy repose which wrapped all the visible 
world communicated itself to her bosom, 
when her attention was attracted by two 
persons who approached the hermitage, and 
who, after looking cautiously around, en- 
tered it. One of them Agnes knew to be 
the Lady Leopoldine. Her companion, who 
was a man, she did not recognize, he being 
muffled in a cloak, evidently for the sake of 
disguise; she knew, however, by his size, 
that it could not be the Chevalier de Blois. 
They were also observed by a nearer and it 
might be an equally curious spectator. The 
pilgrim, who left the castle soon after sup- 
per, struck by the lonely beauty of the her- 
mitage, had entered it, and thrown himself 
at length on the bench that surrounded the 
interior. The spot where he reclined’ hap- 
pened to be in deep shadow, and partly hid- 
den by the columns which supported the roof. 
The new visitants seated themselves on 
the opposite side, through the windows of 
which the moonbeams streamed in full splen- 
dor, distinctly revealing the featares of each. 
The pilgrim was not a little surprised when 
he beheld Lady Leopoldine, whom, an hour 
or two before, he had seen in the banqueting 
hall, dispensing the sunshine of her smiles 
on all around, enter a building so lonely in 
company with a person whose countenance 
he had remarked as having a peculiar sinis- 
ter expression. She was pale and ghastly, 
and all her features distorted with anger. 
A few passionate tears glittered in her eyes, 
which having impatiently dashed away she 
addressed her companion, who assumed an 
attitude of humble and profound attention. 
“Did you,” she inquired, “observe the 
color which the foolish De Blois wore on his 
shield to-day 
“T did, lady, 
rose. ” 
“Yes, the hated color which Agnes loves 


—it was the color of the 


best. His boldness has sealed her fate.’’ 


“ And why not his fate too, lady ?” 

** Von Deule, if you could read a woman's 
heart you would not have asked.” 

‘* Must it then be said that the Lady Leo 
poldine can for a moment think of one who 
—but I forbear to say more.” 
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“T had th 1 consolation of preventing his 
meeting with Agnes to-night; but we will 
speak of De Blois no more now. Tell me if 
noticed either of the rings the emperor 
wore to-night ?” 

“I noticed the one he wore on his little 
finger. It looked like that Agnes wears.” 

‘Yes, one might be taken for the other. 
Still there’s a difference. I heard him say 
that he valued it far above its intrinsic 
value.” 

Lady Leopoldine remained silent and 
thoughtful a few moments, when she re- 
sumed the conversation. She then said:— 

“You know, Von Deule, that through my 
influence you have risen from poverty and 
obscurity to a situation of plenty and re- 
spectability. I have the means of raising 
you still higher, and most assuredly will if 
you will promise to perform the request I 
am about to make you.” 

“ Will it not be prudent for me to know 
the kind of service you require, before I 
promise to perform it?” 

“Go,” said Lady Leopoldine. ‘‘ I require 
nothing of one so nice. It is sufficient for 
you to know that your reward will be prompt 


and ample.” 
“ 


Which will do me little good, if what 
you wish me to do should prove the means 
of delivering me up to the power of the holy 
Feme.” 

“ Are you not a member?” 

“Tam, lady. I took the oath when the 
tribunal last assembled, by which I bound 
myself to support the holy Feme, and con- 
eeal it from wife and child, father and 
mother, sister and brother, &:e and wind, all 
the sun shines upon, the rain moistens, and 
from all that is between heaven and earth.” 

“Tt did not request you to repeat the form 
of your oath; I require your promise.” 

_“ Lady, I will promise to perform no ser- 
vice before I know its import.” 

“* Obstinate fool! But since it must be so, 
I will reveal my wish and leave it at your 
own option whether to perform it or not. 
In a word I must have that diamond ring of 
the emperor’s.’”’ 

You shall have it.”’ 

** Not unless this good steel fails me,’’ said 
the pilgrim, suddenly starting from his re- 
cumbent posture, and drawing a poniard 
from his bosom. At the same moment he 
seized the astonished Von Deule by the arm, 
and made a thrust at his breast. But the 
Weapon was met by armor of proof, and 
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glanced aside. Von Deule was a powerful 
man, and, instantly recovering his self-pos- 
session, he drew his sword and aimed at the 
unmailed breast of his antagonist, who fell 
to the floor, covered with blood. Von Deule 
raised him in his arms, and threw him into 
the stream that washed the base of the her- 
mitage. 

‘* There,” said he, ‘‘ tell what thou hast 
heard to the fishes, if they’re not too deaf to 
hear thee.”’ 

Lady Leopoldine smiled, and bidding Von 
Deule good-night returned to the castle. 
The tumult of her mind prevented her from 
sleeping, and about two o’clock she heard a 
low knock at her door. In anticipation of 
the visit of Von Deule, she had not divested 
herself of her attire, and, hastily rising, she 
admitted him. As he entered, he cast a fur- 
tive glance round the room. 

‘I’m alone,” said she. 
ring?” 

“ Here, lady, and don’t forget that I pro- 
cured it at the peril of my life.” 

‘No great peril. The emperor’s wine 
was well drugged, and I dare say he slept 


‘Where is the 


soundly. We will talk of your reward here- 
after; you may go now. The sooner, the 
better.” 


As soon as he was gone, she took a lamp 
and hastened to the apartment of Agnes, 
who was, as she hoped, in a deep sleep. 
Her cheek, which glowed with all the fresh- 
ness of her favorite color, rested on her right 
hand, while her left, on which sparkled the 
ring which has been alluded to, was on the 
outside of the rich damask counterpane. 
Lady Leopoldine cautiously approached the 
bed, and ventured to take hold of her hand. 
Finding that the sleeper remained still un- 
disturbed, she began to slip the ring from 
the finger which it ornamented. Agnes 
started, and murmured a few words indis- 
tinctly. Lady Leopoldine sat patiently by 
her side, until her breathing became quiet 
and free, when she resumed the operation of 
removing the ring, and was successful. She 
then deposited a note on the table which she 
had prepared for the purpose, and in which 
she had enclosed the ring procured by Von 
Deule. The ring which she took from 
Agnes had already been placed safely in her 
pocket. The note ran thus:— 


‘** Dearest Agnes:—Having found a ring, 
which I believe to be yours, I hasten tosend 
it to your room, where you will without 
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doubt find it. I was strongly tempted to re- 
tain it to bestow on a lady who is very dear 
to me, as a keepsake, as 1 am sosoon to join 
the crusade against the infidels. When I 
am far away be assured that I shall often 
think of you as a dear sister. 

RAYMOND DE BLOIs.” 


Lady Leopoldine, with all the haste. con- 
sistent with prudence, now returned to her 
own apartment. 

As soon as Agnes rose the following 
morning, she perceived that her ring was 
gone, but before she had time to dwell on 
her loss, Lady Leopoldine entered the room. 
Her countenance was dressed in smiles, and, 
with much apparent concern, she inquired 
of Agnes how she had rested. 

‘* Indifferently,” she replied, ‘‘ and had I 
observed before I slept that I had lost the 
ring I so highly value, I think that I should 
have rested still worse.” 

‘* What ring was it?’ inquired Lady Leo- 
poldine with a voice and look of affected ig- 
norance. 

‘The ring which your uncle gave me, 
and which you know he found on the floor of 
the same apartment in which he found me 
when a child.” 

‘*But what have you here?” said Lady 
Leopoldine, carelessly taking up the note, 
which she had herself placed on the table. 

Agnes hastily took it from her hand, and, 
finding that it contained the missing ring, 
with a flushed cheek read the note. 

‘* A token from some handsome knight, I 
dare aver.” 

‘No, it is the ring I thought was lost. 
Raymond de Blois found it, and, knowing it 
to be mine, sent it to me.” 

Convinced by her appearance that Agnes 
had no suspicion of the fraud she had prac- 
ticed on her, Lady Leopoldine left her with 
feelings of exultation. 

** Now, De Blois, ingrate that you are,” 
she murmured as she regained her own 
chamber, “‘ my revenge is sure.” 

In an hour from this time noisy footsteps 
and loud voices were heard in the castle. 
The emperor had missed the valuable ring, 
which he always wore. His bed-chamber, 
and every place which it could be remem- 
bered he had visited, were searched in vain. 
The sentinels were then questioned, and one 
of them related that an hour or two past 
midnight, hearing a noise in his majesty’s 
chamber, he entered it and beheld on the 
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opposite side of the room a hang just closing 
a panel,—that he went to the spot and min. 
utely examined the wall, but his search 
proved to be useless. Whatever Frederic, 
the emperor, might think of the affair, he 
declared that he was well satisfied with the 
zeal which had been manifested for the re- 
covery of the ring, and commanded that no 
more trouble or anxiety about it should be 
manifested in his presence. All thought 
strange that his solicitude for its recovery 
should receive so sudden a check, the more 
so as he had been heard to say that it was 
the gift of a valued friend. At the same 
time, there were those who believed that 
the command was issued in consequence of 
a message delivered to him by a person 
whom nobody knew, and who immediately 
disappeared. In the meantime Frederic 
gave orders that everything should be made 
ready, so that an hour’s warning would en- 
able them to start on their journey to Pales- 
tine. 


CHAPTER IV. 


HE night was far upon its watches when 
Agnes heard footsteps in the corridor, 


and voices speaking in suppressed tones, 
one of which she thought to be that of Von 
Deule. In a few moments the door opened, 
aud Lady Leopoldine entered. She was per- 
fectly pale, and her keen black eye flashed 
with an expression of mingled terror and 
triumph. 

Agnes,’’-said she, ‘‘ you are cited to 
appear before the court of the holy Feme!” 

** Do you say I am cited to appear before 
it?” 

‘*Yes, the citation is affixed at the en- 
trance of the great hall. Von Deule was the 
first to discover it, who immediately caused 
the appalling intelligence to be communi- 


cated to my mother and myself.?’ 


‘* Who can have been so bold as to accuse 
the innocent of crime ? ” 

‘* That is and ever must be a secret. The 
proceedings of the holy tribuzial have never 
in any instance been known to transpire.” 

‘* Have you any suspicion relative to the 
crime of which I am accused ?”’ 

None,” replied Lady Leopoldine, avert- 
ing her face to hide a blush which even her 
boldness could not prevent. ‘Shall you,” 
she then inquired, ‘* await the third citation, 
as you can do, "ore you appear before the 
tribunal ? 
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“ Will it not be best? I shall need alittle 
time to fortify my mind against so dreadful 
an hour.’’ 

“You can do as you please, but to my 
wind such reluctance to obey the summons 
will appear like a tacit confession of guilt, 
and may prevent you from receiving a par- 


” 

“ Pardon! I do not even hope for one. 
Whom was that cruel court ever known to 

on?” 

“T advise you to be more discreet in what 
you say of that august tribunal. Even what 
you have now said is enough to condemn 

ou.” 

, “Be it so. I am ready this moment to 
answer for that, or any other imaginary 
cause.” 

“Your readiness to obey the summons 
shall be made known,”’ was the reply as she 
quitted the apartment. 

When Agnes was left alone, her fortitude 
forsook her, and many agonizing sensations 
came thronging toher bosom. She had suc- 
ceeded in acquiring a degree of composure, 
when a man, whom she had never before 
seen, conducted by Lady Leopoldine, en- 
tered the room. Calling her by name, he in- 
formed her that he had come in the name of 
the Holy Tribunal, then assembled, to con- 
duct her to its presence. Agnes stepped 
forward a few paces, and with a dignity and 
composure that astonished him, demanded 
to be first allowed an interview with the bar- 
oness, that she might have the benefit of her 
counsel, 

“ The baroness,’’ said he, ‘‘ entertains too 
high a sense of what is due to justice to in- 
terrupt its course.”’ 

“* She knows and approves of your business 
here, then ? ” said Agnes. 

“Yes; and the Lady Leopoldine, as wellas 
her mother, entertains a just sense of the 
respect and veneration due to our holy and 
august tribunal.” 

“Tf all human aid then fail me,’’ said Ag- 
nes, and she clasped her hands and raised 
her eyes to heaven, ‘to thy protection, Al- 
mighty Father, | commit myself.’’ 

“ Please to make what haste you can,” 
said the man. ‘‘ Remember that the holy 
council is assembled, and that they should 
not be made to waste time.”’ 

“T am ready,” said she, throwing a man- 
tle about her; and, refusing his proffered 
support, she followed him through the cor- 
tidor, when they were joined by a person, 


whom Agnes suspected to be Von Deule, 
who conducted them to the court-yard. 
Here stood a litter, near which were a num- 
ber of persons whose datk countenances re- 
vealed by the moonlight showed them to be 
Saracens, many of whom, in the capacity of 
slaves, had from time to time accompanied 
the Crusaders on their return to Europe. 
Having been assisted to ascend the litter, 
she was borne by the Saracens, as near as 
she was able to judge, a number of miles, 
the latter part of the way being through an 
almost impenetrable forest. The path ter- 
minated in a glade formed somewhat like an 
amphitheatre, and except by this single ave- 
nue, rendered, either by nature or art, im- 
pervious on every side. The prospect pre- 
sented to view was solemn and sublime. 
The lofty trees, with their exuberant foliage, 
excluded from sight all outward objects. 
Even the heavens were hidden, save a small 
space directly overhead, nearly in the centre 
of which glistened a single star of intense 
radiance, which seemed like an eye gazing 
on the dreadful and mysterious proceedings 
of a tribunal on which no human being was 
permitted to look save the members them- 
selves, and the victims of its cruel power. 
The president, or, as he was called, the 
Freigraf, occupied a seat considerably ele- 
vated above the rest, those members who 
concurred in and executed the sentences be- 
ing ranged on either side. 

A few lamps shed a wavering light on 
their harsh visages, while all was so silent 
that Agnes could alone hear the sighing of 
the breeze mingled with the audible beating 
of her heart. Shedid not quail as she en- 
tered this stern assembly, but walked with 
unfaltering step to the seat designated by 
her conductor; and although her cheek and 
lip were pale as a blighted rose-leaf, her eye 
shone with a free, clear light. A being so 
beautiful and so friendless could not fail to 
elicit a degree of sympathy from the hardest 
hearts; and some of the members, had they 
dared, would have willingly interposed in 
her behalf. Even the Freigraf seemed to be 
conscious of some visitings of nature when 
he rose to address her, and for a short time 
remaineé silent, as if endeavoring to sum- 
mon the requisite firmness of purpose. He 
then, in a voice whose deep intonations fell 
upon the ear with startling distinctness, 
made more impressive by the profound si- 
lence which had proceeded it, commanded 
Agnes to rise. She obeyed mechanically, for 
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her thoughts were far away with Count Wes- 
senberg and Raymond de Blois, for even the 
latter was still dear to her, though the note 
she received, suppoagjng it to be from him, 
gave her to understand there was a lady 
whom he held dearer than herself. But 
when the Freigraf alluded to the crime she 
was accused of and for which she had been 
arraigned, this being the first intimation she 
had received of its nature, the spell was brok- 
en. A confused idea of the snare which 
had been laid for her gleamed on her mind, 
and clasping her forehead with both hands, 
she uttered a cry of agnoy. The fatal ring 
was thus exposed to the view of the whole 
assembly. Murmurs of disapprobation were 
heard in every direction at her hardihood in 
thus exhibiting what they considered a proof 
of her guilt. 

‘¢ Blame her not,” said the Freigraf. ‘“‘The 
stings of a guilty conscience urge her thus to 
confess her crime, in a manner more impres- 
sive than she could have done by words.”’ 

He then proceeded to expatiate on the 
heinous nature of her offence; and closed by 
passing on her sentence of death by decapi- 
tation the next day save one between the 
hours of noon and sunset. She was then 
conveyed from the scene of her condemna- 
tion, to a place appointed for the reception 
of criminals. 

When left alone in the gloom and solitude 
of her prison, and no longer sustained by 
that intensity of feeling which sense of diffi- 
culty and danger is so apt to awaken, her 
heart sank within her. 

She arose, and went to the grated window. 
A change had come over the aspect of nature. 
The moon, which a half-hour before was 
pursuing her silent course through a serene 
sky, was now obscured by a mass of dark, 
watery clouds. As Agnes stood gazing on 
the altered scene, which she felt to be em- 
blematic of her own fate, a light breeze 
sprang up, a few heavy rain-drops fell, and 
then the moon emerged in full splendor from 
the midst of the clouds, which, as they rolled 
themselves together, and slowly receded 
from her path, might have been compared 
to the snowy banners of some mighty host, 
their graceful folds gleaming with rich bla- 
zoury of the purest silver. While she pur- 
sued the comparison between her own situa- 
tion and this sudden and beautiful change 
in nature, a ray of hope shed its cheering 
influence over her mind. She was conscious 

of its futility, and yet she could not banish 
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it; and soon, with spirits as unruffled as if 
she had been in the peaceful home of her 
childhood, of which she sometimes seemed 
to have a momentary glimpse, she sank into 
the arms of sleep. Her slumber was sweet 
and refreshing, for a form, which in her 
dreams she thought to be her mother’s, bent 
over her, and a strain of music, such as she 
loved best, seemed floating around her. The 
music grew louder, and she awoke. Instead 
of her mother’s form her eyes met the cold 
gray walls of her cell. But the music was 
no fancy; it was the voice and harp of the 
minstrel, Arnold. She rose precipitately 
from her couch, and hastening to the win- 
dow, pronounced his name. The song 
ceased, and the next moment Arnold had 
placed himself in a situation to be seen 
through the grating. 

‘* A letter, lady,” said he, taking one from 
the folds of his robe. ‘* Let down your 
mantle from the window.” 

Agnes obeyed, and Arnold carefully pass- 
ing one corner of it beneath the silken cord 
by which the letter was fastened in room of 
a seal, she drew in the mantle, and obtained 
possession of the letter. It was from Count 
Wessenberg, her guardian, and the hour she 
had to wait for the morning light, so that she 
could read it, seemed very long. It con- 
tained the assurance that if possible, he 
should visit her early in the morning, as well 
as that of his belief in her innocence, to 
which were added many exhortations to 
fortitude and expressions of sympathy, which 
were affecting from their simplicity. Noth- 
ing, when the hand of sorrow presses heavily 
on the heart, has the power to unlock the 
fountain of tears like sympathy, and those 
of Agnes gushed freely forth as she read the 
letter of her guardian, 

** Tf he only thinks me innocent,” thought 
she, ‘‘ why should I ask for more. Life, at 
best, has often seemed a burden to me.”’ 

But the image of De Blois involuntarily 
rose before her, and she felt that he, tgo, 
must believe her free from guilt, or she could 
not with indifference meet the gaze of the 
cold, heartless throng whom idle curiosity 
might assemble to see her die. 


CHAPTER V. 


dees following night, a bell in a neigh- 
boring tower tolled the hour of mid- 


night, and soon after, a heavy foot-fall echoed 
through the passage which led to the cell 
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where Agnes was imprisoned. The door 
was opened by the jailer, andan elderly man 
in the habit of a friar entered. 

“ Daughter,” said he, ‘* be of good cheer. 
I am the bearer of earthly consolation as 
well as heavenly.” 

He then informed her that a pilgrim, who 
had taken shelter in a hermitage for the 
night, had heard a conversation between 
Von Deule and another person, who, without 
knowing he was there, eutered soon after- 
ward, which disclosed a plan for the com- 
mittal of the crime for which she herself was 
condemned; and that Von Deule, who de- 
nied the charge, had challenged the pilgrim 
tosingle combat, who being unable by reason 
of a wound, and other injuries recently in- 
flicted, had procured him a champion to do 
him battle. 

“Know you the name of the disabled pil- 
grim ?” said Agnes. 

“T do not, but he who has undertaken to 
be his champion is the young chevalier, 
Raymond de Blois.” 

“Then he did not accompany the emperor 
when he left for the Holy Land?” said 
Agnes, while a flitting blush brightened her 
cheek. 

“He did not. He discovered the wounded 
pilgrim half buried in the stream of water 
just beneath the bank overlooked by the 
hermitage, who it is said communicated to 
him intelligence which induced him to obtain 
liberty of the emperor to defer his departure 
for a few days.” 

He now, after exhorting her to meet her 
fate with fortitude and resignation, should 
Von Deule prove victorious, kindly took his 
leave. 

The day soon came which was to decide 
her fate, which depended on that of the two 
knights who were to meet in battle. 

Lady Leopoldine helped to arm Von Deule 
with her own hands, and before he went 
forth to the combat, she drew his sword from 
its Scabbard, and fixing her eye intently on 
the blade that gleamed through her coal- 
black, disheveled hair, which fell upon it, 
said with a ghastly smile, ‘“‘ This, then, is 
for the heart of him! ” 

As he was leaving the room, she sprang 
forward and seized his arm with a strong, 
convulsive grasp. 

“Von Deule,” said she, ‘“‘do your best. 
Should he die, what then? Why, my name 
Will remain unsullied. Once more I tell you 
to do your best.” 
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“Do not fear for me, lady. I am sure of 
him.” 

After he withdrew she remained some 
minutes rooted to the spot, as if still gazing 
at him, slowly repeating his last words, “‘ I 
am sure of him.” 

The struggle of her mind was too power- 
ful. The chain of reason from that hour 
was broken, and she could never be made 
conscious of the result of the day’s proceed- 
ings. 
At the appointed hour Agnes was brought 
forth, and placed on the scaffold, which had 
been erected at a little distance from the 
space marked out for the combatants. The 
first sight of the preparations so dreadful 
caused her to shudder, but she soon became 
calm and viewed the insignia of death with 
perfect composure. 

The herald sounded the trumpet, and the 
combatants entered the lists. The interest 
excited in the breasts of the spectators was 
intense, the sympathies of the majority 
being evidently enlisted on the part of De 
Blois. And truly never was there a knight 
of a figure more graceful, or of a mein more 
chivalrous and noble. His mail, wrought 
with burnished silver, threw back, with daz- 
zling lustre, the sun, just past the meridian; 
while the snow plumes of his helmet, inter- 
mingled with which could be discerned the 
knot of rose-colored ribbon given him by 
Agnes, were tossed with restless but grace- 
ful motion by the cool, invigorating breeze. 
His charger of spotless white, richly capari- 
soned, stood with curved neck champing the 
bit, and exhibiting all those other signs of 
impatience common to that proud and noble 
animal, as if conscious of the anticipated 
contest and confident of success. 

Never did the appearance of two combat- 
ants present a greater contrast; the thick- 
set and powerful frame of Von Deule being 
cased in heavy mail, black and lustreless, 
and his helmet surmounted by a mass of 
plumage too inflexible to bend to the breeze. 
As he sat motionless on his beautiful barb, 
he might have been mistaken for a statue 
hewn from a block of marble, by a sculptor 
skillful of hand, but destitute of all idea of 
grace. 

The signal was given, and each of the 
combatants dashed furiously forward. 

Fierce and deadly were the passions which 
agitated the breast of Von Deule, while De 
Blois seemed animated with more than mor- 
tal heroism, as his eye glanced for a moment 
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toward Agnes, and then fell on his powerful 
and hated antagonist. As they met, the 
shield of De Blois received the lance of 
Von Deule, which was shivered, while his 
own with well-directed aim struck full against 
his adversary’s breast. The blow might as 
well have been spared, for had a withered 
leaf been wafted against him by the wind, he 
could not have remained firmer. Von Deule 
hurled from him his broken lance, and re- 
fusing another offered by his attendant, drew 
his sword. As the blade glittered in the 
sunbeams he thought of the words of Lady 
Leopoldine, ‘‘ Do your best.” A high and 
daring thought for the first time shot through 
his mind. ‘“ If I demand her hand, will she 
dare refuse it ?’’ he muttered to himself, as 
with a gesture of haughty defiance, he waved 
his sword preparatory to dealing what he 
hoped might prove a mortal blow on the 
head of De Blois. The temper of the helmet 
proved a match for the Toledo blade, but a 
portion of one of the white plumes which 
waved above it was shorn by the keen edge, 
and was borne by the breeze a short distance, 
and then, like a snow-white bird, settled 
down at the feet of Agnes. It was consid- 
ered as an omen of her innocence by the 
superstitious observers, and from that mo- 
ment they confidently looked for the success 
of De Blois. 

Strokes were given and parried with a 
rapidity and dexterity that showed the an- 
tagonists to be accomplished swordsmen. 
De Blois, weary at length of the long-con- 
tested trial, reined back his steed a few paces, 
then suddenly bounding forward, dealt a 
furious blow upon the helmet of Von Deule, 
which, unprepared for this sudden change of 
attack he was unable to evade. His crest 
was cloven, and a stream of blood gushed 
forth, as he fell forward on the saddle-bow 
He retained this posture only for a moment. 
Consciousness had flown, but still grasping 
the bridle he sank down by the side of his 
‘horse, which stood motionless on the spot as 
if it feared that by moving it would injure 
its master. 

Loud cheers saluted De Blois on every 
side, when a man, who during the whole 
scene had sat silent and unobserved, arose 
and throwing aside the cloak in which he 
had been muffled, disclosed the form and 
features of Prince Conrad. 


_,, “ Long live Prince Conrad, the beloved 
‘son of the great Fredric,”’ resounded from 


every quarter. 
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The prince having received this expression 
of the love and respect of the people with 4 
dignity and affability similar to that exer. 
cised on like occasions by his royal father, 
waved his hand for them to be silent, and 
beckoning De Blois to approach him, he put 
a ring into his hand, saying as he did so;~ 

‘*T think you may have seen this ring be. 
fore now.” 

“T think Ihave. Yes, it is, it must be, 
the same that I have seen Agnes wear, 
Though nearly erased, I can discover faint 
traces of the letter R engraved on the inside, 
But this needs explanation. There seems 
to be a mystery about it.” 

‘‘ There was for a while a malicious, dia- 
bolical mystery about it. But ‘while man 
proposes, God disposes.’ The ring was lost 
by the one who stole it, and was found by one 
who, thinking it was the ring my father, the 
emperor, lost, sent it to him by a trusty 
messenger. Its loss was soon discovered by 
the thief, which caused hurry to be resorted 
to in summoning the victim before the 
secret tribunal. But their hurry being met 
by corresponding hurry, they were foiled in 
accomplishing their wicked purpose. As I 
have already said, the ring came into posses- 
sion of the emperor, who said, when he put 
the ring into my hand, ‘‘ Give this to the 
innocent girl, who has been made the victim 
of the sins of others; and tell her that the 
emperor requests her to bestow it on him, 
In return he begs her to accept, a8 a memento 
of his regard and esteem, the diamond ring, 
recently stolen from him for a vile purpose, 
and which she, entirely ignorant of the ex- 
change of the two rings, has up to the pres- 
ent moment continued to wear. He further- 
more bids you tell her, that the two rings 
were many years since exchanged between 
himself and her father, as tokens of mutual 
friendship after a battle, during which the 
baron fought heroically by his side, and re- 
ceived on his sword an enemy’s sabre aimed 
at the emperor, which descended with s0 
much force as to seyer the blade not far 
from the hilt. From this time a hand grasp- 
ing the handle of a broken sword, entwined 
with roses and myrtle, was introduced into 
his coat-of-arms; a circumstance, though 
comparatively trivial of itself, caused the 
baron, who for years had been a captive of 
the Saracens, to think, when he saw Agnes, 
that in her he might find the daughter he 
had supposed lost to him forever,” 

‘Be assured,” said De Blois, “I nevet 
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did nor never can execute a commission 
with so much joy and satisfaction, as this 
assigned me by the emperor; but not on the 
scaffold,—it must not be there.” 

“ Has she not converted it into a throne ? ” 
said the prince. 

But “ Bear her from the scaffold! Bear 
her from the scaffold! ’’ was the cry already 
raised by the multitude, while a number of 
noble youth, collecting numerous splendid 
and costly cloaks and mantles, arranged 
them tastefully around a seat more elevated 
than the rest, thus forming a small but su- 
perb pavilion. Agnes was conveyed thither, 
and De Blois had just performed the request 
of the emperor, relative to the two rings, 
when a stir was perceived among the crowd, 
and shortly afterward a number of persons 
conducted by Count Wessenberg, two of 
whom supported a man, made their way to 
the pavilion. Agnes instantly recognized 
the disabled man as the pilgrim, though now 
in a dress of rich material, such as was worn 
by noblemen of that period, and was ad- 
dressed by Prince Conrad as Baron Reins- 
field. 
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‘¢ My daughter! ’”’ said the baron, address- 
ing her, “‘ behold your father.” 

Agnes sprang forward, and would have 
knelt at his feet; but, preventing her, he 
folded her to his bosom. He then addressed 
Prince Conrad. 

Let said he, ‘‘ assume the privilege 
of adjudging to the victor his prize.” 

He then, taking the hand of his daugh- 
ter, placed it within that of De Blois, and 
said: *‘I have obtained the sanction of 
Count Wessenberg to bestow on you the 
hand of his and my daughter, and may God 
bless you both.” 

De Blois received the hand which he had 
long coveted, with a face beaming with the 
sunshine of a happy heart, while the radiant 
countenance of Agnes showed that she in 
no wise disapproved of her father’s and 
guardian’s choice in selecting a prize to 
bestow on the victorious knight. 

Ever afterward, whether in soldier’s tent, 
or baronial hall, the story of the two rings, 
woven into verse, was the favorite theme of 
Arnold, the minstrel, when he awoke the 
music of his harp. 


T has always been a matter for discussion 

whether there ever existed, or still ex- 
ist, any nations who may absolutely come 
under the terms of Giants and Dwarfs. In 
Many ancient writings are mentioned var- 
ious races of Pygmies as inhabiting the cold 
northern climes of Scythia, or the tropical 
deserts of Libya and Asia Minor. Herodo- 
tus also speaks of a race of little men of inky- 
black complexion who inhabited a large city 
a river which flowed from west to east of 
Libya, and swarmed with horrible crocodiles. 
Ctesias, another Greek traveler, a contem- 
porary of Xenophon, states that he saw in 
Central India a race of Pygmies only two 
feet in stature; they inhabited a province in 
which the animals were proportionately 
small, the sheep being no larger than new- 
born lambs, and the horses, cattle, asses, 
and thules no larger than a ram. Aristotle 
mentions likewise a nation of dwarfs, and 
places them in Central Africa; whereas 
Plimy in his history talks of a “little peo- 
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ple’’ called the Pechinians, whom he de- 
scribes as inhabiting a large portion of the 
eastern frontiers of Ethiopia. In later 
times, an English sailor, Andrew Battel, 
who was taken prisoner by the Portuguese 
in 1588, and carried into Congo, relates in 
his book, called ‘‘ Strange Adventures,” that 
he met with a nation of dwarfs called the 
‘* Matimbas.”’ A Dutch traveler, Oliver 
Dapper, also describes a little nation of ele- 
phant-hunters, called the Mimos of Bakke- 
Bakkes, whom he found in 1686 inhabiting a 
district near the Congo River, called the 
kingdom of Macoco. 

One of the latest travelers who make men- 
tion of a dwarf nation is M. du Chaillu, who 
in 1860 speaks of a strange people, of wild 
and timid habits, whom he found inhabiting 
a large tract of land in the country of As- 
hango; they were styled Ovongos by their 
neighbors the Ashoungas, but they neither 
intermarried with nor cultivated the ground 
of the nation among whom they lived. The 
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Ovongos were negroes of hideous aspect and 
yellow complexion, and measured about four 
feet five inches in height. 

As regards giants, primitive traditions are 
as full of accounts of men of enormous stat- 
ure as they are of dwarfs. The poets and 
historians of antiquity aver that the human 
race did not begin to deteriorate till the time 
of Homer; sculptures exist, and are now 
preserved in the British Museum, of the 
frieze of the temple of Athena Polias at 
Priene—oue of the twelve Ionian cities of 
Asia Minor—representing a combat between 
men and giants; and similar ones are to be 
seen in the temples of Selinonte, Argos, 
Agrigente, Athens, and Pergamus. Pliny 
says that on the occasion of a terrible earth- 
quake in Italy, a fissure opened, revealing the 
skeleton of a man embedded upright in the 
earth, measuring about twenty-six feet in 
height! Plutarch goes further; he declares 
that a skeleton was found by Sertorius at 
Tangier, in Mauritania, measuring about 
forty feet; and Phlegon of Lydia, in his 
‘Treatise on Wonders,”’ says that there were 
discovered in the Cimmerian Bosporus and 
in Africa a vast number of skeletons averag- 
ing between twelve and fifteen feet in stature. 


The traveler Magellan recounts in his 
* Travels,”’ written in 1520, that in latitude 
thirty-four degrees, near the mouth of the 
Plata River, he met with a gigantic tribe of 


Patagonians. He says that he measured 
many of them, and that they exceeded seven 
and often nine feet in height. But whether 
it is that the race is degenerating, or that 
Magellan exaggerated his measurements, it 
is certain that they do not at the present day 
exceed seven feet, and that their normal 
height is about six and a half feet; the wom- 
en being quite as tall, and as powerfully pro- 
portioned as the men. 

At all times and in all countries, 
kings and nobles had a fancy for including 
among their retainers either a giant or a 
dwarf, sometimes both. Frederick the 
Great had his corps of gigantic grenadiers; 
and in the Tower of London may be seen a 
lance and some enormous armor of six- 
teenth-century work, which doubtless be- 
longed to some giant knight or trooper of 
the king’s bodyguard. James I. had at- 
tached to his person a porter named Walter 
Parsons, commonly called the Staffordshire 
giant, a handsome, brave, and strong young 
man, who had begun life as a farrier. His 
height was seven feet seven inches, and his 


portrait exists, engraved by Glover. Par. 
sons lived on into the reign of Charles I., 
and was succeeded in his office by another 
giant, William Evans, who was two inches 
taller than his predecessor. 

Cromwell also had a valet named Daniel, 
who was seven feet six inches in height, but 
of weak intellect. He unfortunately ended 
his days in Bedlam, having become pos- 
sessed with the idea that he had been sent 
on the earth to prophesy coming events. 
Contemporary with Daniel lived Anthony 
Payne, a handsome and clever young farmer 
in Cornwall, a tenant of Sir Beville Gran- 
ville at Stowe. He was as remarkable for 
his wit as for his strength and stature, which 
exceeded seven feet. This county has al- 
ways been as famous for its big men as is 
Yorkshire; arid to this day the proverb exists, 
** As long as Tony Payne’s foot.’’ After a 
career of many vicissitudes and long military 
service in the Stuart cause, Anthony Payne 
died at a good old age, and was buried in a 
vault in Stratton Church. 

In 1686, and in the earlier part of the same 
century, two gigantic negroes were shown 
about London. They were said to be the 
sons of kings of two African tribes, and 
were captured by slavers, who brought them 
to this country. The first was Giolo, son of 
the king of the Moangi tribe. The other 
was known as “‘ the Black Prince,”’ and be- 
came converted to Christianity, and was ad- 
mitted as a member of the household of the 
family of Clifton, living at Clifton, near 
Nottingham. He was christened Joseph; 
and a mark may still, we believe, be seen in 
Clifton Churchyard which gives his height 
as seven feet. Giants are usually not gifted 
with any more beauty than their opposites 
in creation, and are generally more remark- 
able for their awkwardness and stupid, stolid 
looks than for any natural grace or intellec- 
tual brilliancy. There was, however, an ex- 
ception of this general rule in the person of 
Maximilian Christopher Muller, a German 
giant, who traveled about in France and 
England in the reigns of Louis XIV. and 
George II. He was a man of splendid build 
and noble proportions, with a handsome and 
striking countenance, and measured exactly 
seven feet eight inches in height. His hand 
was twelve inches long from the wrist to the 
tip of the middle finger. He died in London 
in 1734, aged sixty, not long after Hogarth 
had introduced his portrait into his famous 
picture of ‘‘ Southwark Fair.” 
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It is a curious fact that the population of 
France has rarely produced a giant; Great 
Britain, Germany, Poland, and Switzerland 
carry off the palm; and this may perhaps be 
attributable to the prevalence in France ofa 
vegetarian diet, which does not tend to de- 
velop to so great an extent the growth of 
muscle as does the stronger diet of meat. 

The eighteenth century, judged by contem- 
porary letters and newspapers, seems to have 
been more than usually prolific in giants and 
giantesses. Horace Walpole mentions a 
giant and giantess who were on view respec- 
tively at Spring Gardens, and at Half-moon 
Court, Ludgate Hill. They Were both, it 
seems, handsome and well-proportioned per- 
sons, and without the usual awkward un- 
gainliness of their kind. At this time, also, 
appeared a young Italian giantess seven feet 
in height, ‘‘ who was the admiration ’—said 
the handbills—* of the Emperor of Germany, 
of eight kings of Europe, and of the Grand 
Czar of Moscow himself.’’ Her appearance 
seems to have been followed, in 1742, by 
that of Cajanus the famous Swedish giant, 
commonly called the “living Colossus,’ 
who came over to England and established 
himself at a house opposite the Mansion 
House. He was the son ofa pastor of a lit- 
tle village in Finland, and stood eight feet 
four inches in his socks. In 1755 Lon- 
don was visited by another Italian giant, 
named Bernardo Gigli or Gilli, who meas- 
ured eight feet in height, and seems to have 
created an immense sensation by the colossal 
proportions of his limbs. 

But no giant ever created such a furore as 
did Charles Byrne, the Irish giant, who was 
eight feet eight inches in height, and pos- 
sessed of enormous strength. He was 
clever and shrewd, and full of the natural 
wit of his mother-country; but unfortunately 
the large fortune he rapidly gained by the 
exhibition of himself led him into habits of 
gluttony and intemperance, and he died at 
the early age of two-and-twenty, leaving in- 
structions that his body was to be buried at 
sea; but the College of Surgeons in some way 
obtained his corpse for the sum of eight hun- 
dred pounds, according to certain reports; 
and the skeleton was “‘set up” in their 
Museum by William Hunter, the famous 
anatomist. 

Shortly after Byrne’s death, another Irish 
giant exhibited himself in London, by name 
Patrick Cotter, alias O’Brien. He was so 
attenyated that, tall as he Was, he appeared 


even taller. His height was eight feet seven 
inches. Feeble and debilitated in health, he 
could only walk by supporting himself on 
the shoulders of two tall men walking in 
front of him, resting a hand on a shoulder of 
each. Many amusing stories are related of 
him. One evening, at a masonic dinner, he 
took out of his pocket the celebrated dwarf 
Count Borulauski, and set him upon the 
table, to the astonishment of all the guests. 
Some time after, while staying at Bath, he 
nearly terrified a night-watchman out of his 
wits by taking off the top of a street-lamp 
and lighting his pipe at the flame. He was 
of an amiable and gentle disposition, but not 
remarkable for any intellectual capacity. 
Since his day to the present time, London 
has only seen four giants of any abnormal 
height or size—namely, James Tolles, eight 
feet six inches in height in 1819; Scott; 
Chang; and Herr Winckelmeier, the Bava- 
rian giant. 

Of giantesses, Miss Scott and Pauline 
Marie Elizabeth Wedde are the only colossal 
ladies who have astonished the eyes of the 
sight-seeing world. The latter, called the 
Queen of the Amazons, was born at Ben- 
Rendorf, in Thuringia, on the 31st of Janu- 
ary, 1866, and introduced to the London 
public at the Alhambra in a piece entitled 
* Babil and Bijou.” She was good-look- 
ing, and of a handsome, well-proportioned 
figure, and measured about eight feet four 
inches in height. Of her subsequent history 
and career we have not been able to trace 
any account. 

It is a curious fact that giants rarely ex- 
ceed the age of forty or forty-five, and few 
among them ever show signs of much intel- 
lectual capacity. They are as a rule good- 
tempered, indolent, and placid; their op- 
posite extremes, the dwarfs being irritable, 
active, clever, and ill-tempered. 

Dwarfs may be divided into two sections, 
firstly, those who are born so, and remain 
dwarfs ail their lives from childhood till 
maturity; and secondly, those who become 
dwarfs from some accident in the early 
months or years of childhood. It may be re- 
marked that those dwarfs who come under 
the first head are often noticeable for their 
shrewdness and intellectual capacity, com- 
bined with much childish vanity and an 
overweening love of dress and admiration. 
Those on the other hand, who are deformed 
and show an unnatural development of any 
special limb, are as a rule irritable, semi- 
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idiotic, and incapable of any high degree of 
mental capacity. 

One of the most celebrated dwarfs of whom 
we read in history was Nicholas Ferry, the 
dwarf of King Stanislas of Poland, who 
was remarkable for his wit, good tem- 
per, and intellectual attainments and 
accomplishments. Next after him in 
celebrity ranks a female dwarf named 
Babet Schreier, who was borne at Piegels- 
bach, near Mannheim, on the 31st of Octo- 
ber, 1810. Her parents were poor laborers, 
hale and hearty people, who permitted visi- 
tors to see their wonderful child, but would 
never consent, poor as they were, to exhibit 
her for any pecuniary benefit. Babet was 
perfectly formed, although when she was 
born she weighed only a pound and a half. 
She grew till she was about two feet and a 
half high, and there stopped. Her health 
was always good, and her character amiable. 

It is a strange fact that the length of life 
of dwarfs seems to be in proportion to their 
size and stamina; they arrive at maturity 
quicker than a normal human being, and 
age quicker. We read of this in the case of 
the famous English dwarf Hopkins, who 
lived about 1751. At fifteen years old he 
measured two feet seven inches in height, 
and weighed only thirty pounds. Up to this 
age he had the appearance of afresh smooth- 
skinned youth; but suddenly an extraordi- 
nary semblance of the most decrepit old age 
began to creep upon him. He became bent, 
crooked, and torn with an asthmatic cough; 
sight and hearing began to fail, and his teeth 
to drop out or decay. So attenuated and 
feeble did he become, that he could not walk 
without a stick, and presented all the ap- 
pearance of a withered and aged man. Be- 
fore these signs of decay came upon him his 
weight had been nineteen pounds; but now 
he lost nearly six pounds, and visibly shrank, 
till he died in about a year from sheer de- 
crepitude and old age. His parents were 
fine tall healthy people, and there had been 
no previous member of his family who 
showed a similar abnormal condition. He 
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died on the 19th of March, 1754, aged seven- 
teen years and two months. 

Although dwarfs generally attain a greater 
age than giants, still they rarely pass three- 
score and ten, There are, however, two no- 
table exceptions to this rule, in the persons 
of Amias Clowes, the famous Matlock dwarf, 
who died at that place in 1784, at the ripe 
age of one hundred and three, his height be- 
ing three feet anda half. He had caused to 
be built for himself a little house eight feet 
square, furnished with articles suitable to 
his size. The other instance was that of 
Peter the Great’s favorite and dwarf, a 
woman he called Poupee, whose height was 
that of a child of six. She was remarkably 
pretty, lively, and clever, and the emperor 
had an extraordinary affection for her. She 
lived to pass the age of one hundred years 
without ever having suffered from any ill- 
ness or infirmity. 

There may still be seen in the Ducal 
Palace at Mantua six little rooms opening 
one out of the other, which were constructed 
by order of one of the Dukes of Mantua for 
the special occupation of his favorite dwarfs. 
The walls of these apartments are but six ~ 
feet high, and the floors eight feet square, 
and they are reached by two stair-cases of 
small steps. These rooms are at present 
denuded of all furniture, and the doors even 
have been taken off their hinges. 

In our own times, no dwarf has created 
more sensation than Charles 8. Stratton, 
commonly knownas *‘ General Tom Thumb.”’ 
His career of self-exhibition was one long 
success. His tour in Europe alone brought 
him fifty thousand pounds. He married 
Lavinia Warren, one of two dwarf sisters 
who accompanied him on his tours. Of this 
marriage was born one child, a girl, who 
died in 1866, when about three years old. 
Tom Thumb died in 1883. General and 
Mrs. White succeeded to the celebrity and 
admiration formerly bestowed on General 
Tom Thumb, and charmed the public by 
their amusing ways and imitations of popu- 
lar actors and singers. 


More welcome than voluptuous gales 
This keen, crisp air, as conscience clear; 
November breathes no flattering tales; 
The plain truth-teller of the year. : 
Who wins her heart, and he alone, . 
Knows she has sweetness all her own.—Lucy Larcom. 
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GOLIAH AND THE PIGS. 
j 


fy HAT is the matter, Goliah ? ”’ 
‘* Ki golly! massa! nuffs de marter, 


specs. Ef der ain’t more’n twenty t’ousan’ 


njins ober dar in de woods, den I’se ain’t a 
iggah, dat’s all. I heerd um screechin’ an’ 
ollerin’ jes’ like mad, an’ I’se run to tell ye 
till I’m clar out ob breff,’’ and the young 
negro lad, who was the factotum on the 
Wheeler farm, threw himself down upon 
the grass before the door and puffed lustily. 
‘Indians! where? In what woods?” 
asked the startled pioneer, who was just 
coming out of the farmhouse with a pitcher 
of home-brewed ale that he was going to 
earry to his help in the field. 
“Why, ober dere in de Widder Hopkin’s 
wood,” said the black, rolling his eyes in the 
greatest affright. ‘‘An’ dey’s burnt the 


widder’s house, fur I seed smoke, fac shuah. 
Dey’s jes’ cuttin’ up fearful, massa.” * 
** Did the redskins see you, Goliah?” 
“Did they seed me? Yas, an’ dey’s jes’ 
followin’ up right smart. Spec’s dey’ll be 
here ebery minute. Thought dey’d catch 


dis darkey shuah. ’Clar to goodness, it’s 
jes’ so, massa.”’ 

** Then there is no time to lose,’’ said the 
farmer, as he turned back into the house. 
The next moment he reappeared witha huge 
sounding horn, which was used by Mrs. 
Wheeler to call the men to their meals. A 
loud sonorous blast immediately went ringing 
down into the meadow, beside the placid 
Connecticut, where the three men were at 
work cutting the waving grain that covered 
the broad acres with its golden harvest. 

_ As the startling alarm fell upon their ears 
the men threw down their sickles and sprang 
for their guns, for those were the days of the 
Indian wars of New England, and the set- 
tlers carried their weapons to their work in 
the fields and even into the sanctuary on the 
Sabbath day. They knew well the import of 
that blast. Often had its friendly warning 
called them to the farmhouse just in time to 
the cunning enmity of the Indian 
oe. 

With the loaded firelocks in their hands 
they started at once for this protecting ref- 
uge; but they had not proceeded half a‘doz- 
en rods when they saw the savages breaking 
out from the forest at the opposite side of the 


clearing. The Indians saw them at almost 
the same moment, and gave cognizance of the 
fact by a series of loud screeches. Instantly 
it became a matter of concern as to which 
should reach the cabin first. 

The savages were half a score in number, 
strong, fleet warriors, with feathers and war- 
paint, and murderous weapons. They were 
farthest from the house, but the three white 
men had to run some distance up hill. This 
put them about upon an equality. - 

Farmer Wheeler and the young negro 
were meanwhile engaged in putting the 
dwelling-house into a condition of defence. 
It was a large two-story log structure, port- 
holed for the use of fire-arms, and nearly as 
strong as a palisade would have been. The 
doors were stoutly barred, and plenty of 
arms and ammunition were stored within. 

The settler had put everything in readi- 
ness, and stood at the door with his musket 
at his shoulder ready to shoot the first In- 
dian who approached near enough. The 
savages were about one hundred rods dis- 
tant and were rushing forward with deter- 
mined ardor. The three white men were 
half a dozen rods nearer, they, too, running 
at full speed. Some forty rods intervened 
between the whites and Indians, which dis- 
tance was lessening every moment. 

When within thirty rods of the house the 
foremost white turned and discharged his 
musket at the leading Indian. The shot 
seemed to stagger him for a moment, but the 
redman kept his feet and continued to ad- 
vance. One of the other Indians lifted his 
tomahawk in the act to throw. 

A volume of smoke rose from the door of 
the farmhouse, and simultaneously with the 
report of the farmer’s musket rose the yell 
of the savage, whose hand dropped para- 
lyzed. 

On,on ran the white men. They were very 
near the house now, while the Indians were 
several rods at the left. The door of the 
cabin stood open, and Goliah, armed with an 
axe, stood on one side, the farmer on the 
other, ready to close it as soon as their 
friends entered. The savages uttered their 
wildest war-whoops and fired their weapons. 
A shower of bullets whistled past the flying 
fugitives. The foremost fell wounded; his 
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comrades halted, lifted him tenderly, and 
ran on, carrying the injured man in their 
arms. 

In that moment the Indians had gained a 
rod, and seeing the strait of their enemies 
they raised a triumphant yell. Two or three 
tomahawks whistled through the air, but 
fortunately did no damage. It was an ex- 
citing moment. The progress of the whites 
was slow, for they were cumbered by their 
wounded companion. They were within a 
dozen yards of the open doorway, straining 
every nerve to reach it. The savages were 
bounding after, so eager, so sure of their 
prey that they disdained to use either mus- 
ket or hatchet now. They stretched out 
their red, brawny hands to clutch their ex- 
pected victims. 

But they were just one minute late. The 
‘struggling whites reached the door, and the 
farmer pulled them in. The forward brave 
was struck backward by a blow planted upon 
his stomach by the head of Goliah, and the 
heavy oaken door was shut directly in the 
faces of the‘discomfited redmen. The next 
moment it was strongly barred. 

* Quick, now to the loopholes,” cried the 
settler, “‘and give the redskins a taste of 
powder and lead before they can gather to 
storm the house.” 

The three able white men hastened to the 
port-holes, but when they looked out no en- 
emy could be seen. 

“ P? faith, it is too bad,” declared Wheeler, 
leatting upon his loaded musket. ‘I hoped 
we could have wiped out a few of the knaves. 
Most likely we sha’n’t see anything more of 
them. It’s too bad.” 

The savages, knowing well the uselessness 
of any attempt to storm the house or starve 
out its occupants, had withdrawn to the rear 
of the out-buildings for greater security to 
their persons. 
whites, they soon made their presence 
known. Flames were presently seen issuing 
from the barn and sheds, and a terrible out- 
ery was heard among the fowl and the 
swine. The out-houses were not near 
enough to give the pioneer any alarm from 
the adjacency of the flames, yet he could not 
‘But feel a pang at the destruction of his prop- 


“In his hog pen were two nice, large fall 
pigs which the farmer was fattening for the 
¢onsumption of his family during the com- 
ing winter. The Indians evidently regarded 


ettprue ahe of these with the greatest de- 
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But though invisible to the. 


light. They danced and screeched as only 

‘savages could at their discovery, and forth- 
with prepared to lead the animals away 
alive. 

It was with no little trouble that they did 
this; but pork was a luxury highly prized by 
the redmen, and to slaughter them there 
would make a great waste. Accordingly the 
pigs were caught, deerskin thongs were fas- 
tened securely to them, and four brawny 
warriors were delegated to conduct them 
away. Then followed a struggle which 
created no little noise and merriment. The 
pigs resisted; the Indians tugged and pulled, 
and savage strength and perseverance were 
too much for porcine obstinacy. But when 
forced to yield to superior numbers, piggy 
still eontiuned to protest against the violence 
by the most vociferous squeals. Long after 
the Indians had disappeared from the clear- 
ing, the cries of the two unfortunate porkers 
could be heard far away in the forest. . 

‘* Golly, Massa Wheeler!” exclaimed Go- 

P ee whose eyes were as. big as samcers, 
‘dem ar porkers take on powerfully bad, I 
hopes de Injins ain’t a-hurtin’ ob’em.”’ 

“They'll look out for that, Goliah, till 
they make them into pork pies. It looks as 
if you would have to go without your next 
Thanksgiving,” and Farmer Wheeler looked 
gravely at his sable laborer. — 

“Clar’ to goodness, massa, don’t say 
anudder word. I’se jes’ ready to shed a 
pint ob tears when I think ob dem pizen 
redskins a-killin’ an’ eatin’ poor Sus and 
Sukey.” . 

The pioneers now unbarred the door of 
the cabin, and went out to repair as much as 
possible the damage done by the Indians, 
They were busy until dinner time. As they 
were sitting down at the table they missed 
Goliah. 

‘* Where’s that rascal of a negro?” asked 
the farmer. 

“I saw him going toward the woods with 
a gun in his hand, more than half an hour 
ago,” answered Mrs. Wheeler, placing a 
plate of hot rolls on the well-spread board. 

‘*He’s gone after those pigs, I'll bet a 
Spanish shilling,” cried one the men. 

‘** And will lose his scalp for his pains,” 
said Wheeler. ‘I don’t see how we are 
going to help him.” 

“ts Halloo! are ye all alive ? ” cried astrong, 
cheery voice. ‘ I saw the smoke and so came 
up from the fort; I was fearful I should find 
things worse.” 
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“No, Captain Baker, the Lord has pre- 
served us,” answered Mr. Wheeler, who 
was well acquainted with the officer. ‘“‘ Nath- 
less, we have suffered from the stings of the 
enemy, and our negro boy hath wandered in 
the path of the transgressors. He is too 
valuable to be lost. If you and your men 
would go with us on the trail your assistance 
might prove valuable.” 

** Of course we will go,” said the captain. 
“There are too many of us to be afraid of 
the red-skins. And after we have had a 
bite to eat we are ready.” 

“« Come in, come in, that’s right,’’ feturned 
Mr. Wheeler, hospitably, “I did not think 
of having so many visitors, but, however, I 
guess mother will manage to feed ye.”’ 

The sun was not an hour past the meridian 
when the party of whites started, following 
upon the trail of the Indians who had the 
pigs. Fortunate it was for Goliah that a 
reseue party set out, for the black stood in 
need of help as he had never in his life 
before. 

The negro had not thought of following 
the.savages, and had gone to work with the 
other men. But the last despairing squeal 
of poor Sukey came to his ears like a knell. 

* Golly, I can’t stand dat! ’’ he ejaculated, 
and so he slipped silently into the house, 
took down a musket from its peg, and rushed 
into the forest, hardly knowing what he did. 

Those pigs were dear to the heart of Goliah. 
The care of them through the summer had 
devolved upon him; he had fed them, and 
day after day had watched their increasing 
size with many a thought of the spare-rib 
and pork pies he should enjoy at Thanksgiv- 
ing time, To have his anticipated feast 
snatched from his mouth in this manner cut 
the négro. to the quick. Vissions of re- 
gained pork pies and savory sausages floated 
before his mind as he sped onward upon the 
trail of the marauders who had charge of his 
precious prize, 

The trail was easily followed. The obsti- 
nate swine had left tracks deeply imprinted 
here and there in the soft earth, and Goliah 
had no difficulty in finding the way. After 
two or three miles the path debouched from 
the woods and approached the river, which 
at this place ‘was bordered by @ mane of low 
bushes, 

When Goliah came within sight of the 
stream all was silent. He began to fear that 
the Indians had got away with their booty, 
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and serious thoughts of back. 


Just a moment after a flock of crows came. 
flapping up the river and sailed off over the 
half-open meadow on the other side. As 
they passed over a clump of poplars near the 
bank they suddenly wheeled and reg 

round the poplar tops, each crow with 

eyes turned downward, began cawing loudly. 

** Golly! p’r’aps der’s the pigs dey see,’’. 
thought Goliah, rushing forward without any 
thought of danger. He ran down to the 
clump of poplars and presently saw some- 
thing white through the bushes. Was it 
Sukey’s bristly side or a white rock ? 

It was the pig sure enough, and his mate 
was close by, both fastened to a poplar trunk 
for safe keeping. They greeted Goliah with 
a friendly grunt as he advanced. Regardless 
of danger the black crept up to unloose them. 23 
He had scarcely put his hand on the back of 
his pet Sukey, when four savages leaped 
from the bushes and seized the struggling. 
negro in their grasp. Ina moment he was 
bound and helpless by the side of his porcine 
friends. 

The negro’s advance had beea@ observed 
by the Indians, who resorted to this ruse to 
secure his capture. They expressed their 
satisfaction at their success by sundry grunts, 
and apparently considered the black youth a 
valuable prize. Punching him in the side 
one of the warriors said:— 

‘¢ Him make good squaw. Good to hoe 
corn and bring water. Work him hard. 
Make black man sweat well.” 

The whole party of savages now rose from 
their hiding-place, and began to prepare to 
depart. The swine were unfastened, and. 
led down to a boat which an Indian drew 
from the underbrush, and placed within, 
after a great effort. They then bade the 
negro get in and lie down beside the grunting 
brutes. 

The Indians also embarked and two of the 
braves paddled the boat downstream. They 
had not gone far before there was a musket 
report from the shore, and one of the red- 
men who satin the bow of the boat, fell 
backwards into the water. ; 

Almost instantly there were two other 
shots from the leafy bank, and another sav- 
age toppled over. The remaining savages 
jumped overboard, uttering loud yells, and 
swam hastily toward the other side. The 
canoe, lightened of much of its load, con- 
tinued in the middle of the river drifting. 
with the current. 

“* Halloo, Goliah, are you there?” cried a. 
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voice from the shore, a voice that he well 
knew. 

” * Ki, massa, is dat you?” returned the 
black, raising his head. ‘“I’se here fast 
enuff, an’ I’se cotched de pigs.”’ 

** And they are running away with you, 
aren’t they ?” laughed the pioneer. ‘* Well, 
keep your courage, Goliah, and we’ll soon 
free you.” 

One of the whites sprang into the stream 
and swam to the boat. Reaching it he clam- 
bered in and took the paddles which had 
been dropped by the savages. In a few 
seconds more the light craft was driven up 
to the bank and both the negro and the white 
man jumped out. ; 

“‘Ders de pork pies and de sassengers, 
Massa Wheeler,” cried the delighted darkey, 
cutting a pigeon’s wing as the kind settler 
cut the bonds that held his wrists confined. 
** Guess dis chile will have a Thanksgiving 
after all.” 

** You shall have all you can eat, Goliah,” 
said his master, ‘*for we should have lost 
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them but for you. You were foolish, how- 
ever, to risk your life for them.” 

“ Didn’t t’ink nuffin’ "bout dat. I heard 
Sukey squeal, an’ I followed. Dey hain’t 
lost one ounce ob fat, massa.”’ 

“An extra feed of corn will make them 
all right, I guess. Have they got done 
squealing ? ‘ 

‘¢ Law’s sake, massa, dey don’t squeal wid 
me. Dey’s jes’ like kittens, only jes’ scratch 
der backs a leetle.”’ 

The pigs were driven home and penned 
again, and as no further molestation of the 
savages disturbed them they throve and 
prospered. At Thanksgiving Goliah had the 
satisfaction of eating one of Sukey’s spare- 
ribs and a piece of pork pie made from Sus’s 
fore quarter. 

“Golly,” he exclaimed, as he sat back 
from the dinner-table, ‘‘I feel berry much 
better, massa, den when I was in de boat 
an’ de Injins were totin’ me off, berry much 
better. ’Clar’ to goodness, I do.’’ 


CHAPTER I. 


VER the crags and the long, black, des- 
olate beach the wind and rain went 
driving pitilessly. It had stormed all that 
November day,— it was storming still at 
nightfall, harder, fiercer than ever. 

Down in that little fishing-hamlet, nest- 
ling close to the lonely shore, a few lights 
were shining out already in the cottage win- 
dows, and the red, lurid eye of the light- 
house glared ominously across the bar. 
How the white, hungry waves came thun- 
dering up the sands! How the wind 
shrieked and sobbed through the hollows of 
the rocks, and over the sand hills and the 
wild, wet marshes! It was a dreary night, 


_ and a dreary coast. 


In that same fishing-hamlet, above men- 
“tioned, old Hans Eckhart, sitting by a fire 
that leaped and roared up the wide chimney, 
in defiance of wind and rain, took his 
stumpy, black pipe from his mouth, and 
looked about him, with a sort of dull surprise 
on his broad brown face. 


THE DISCARDED DAUGHTER. 


BY ETTA W. PIERCE. 


‘*¢ Bless me! Hagar, do you hear it storm?”’ 
Yes, father.” 

She raised her head from the low window- 
ledge where it had been resting, and the 
firelight struck full upon her. 

Hagar Eckhart was scarcely seventeen. 
It was a strange, beautiful face that the girl 
had. Wide, sloe eyes of midnight blackness, - 
The forehead was very broad; the hair black 
and royally massive; the cheek, a dusky car- 
mine; and the mouth was full and curved. 
As she sat there in the firelight, with her 
head thrown back, and her brown hands 
wreathed listlessly above it, you would have 
said it was a face for which another k 
Antony might fling a world away. 

‘“ Tf any ship goes to sailing up the chan- 
nel to-night, I pity ’um,’’ said old Hans. 
‘* T’ve lived on this coast for fifty years, but 
I never heard it rain harder than this afore.” 

Hagar’s dark, passionate eyes turned 


. slowly from the cheerful coals back toward 


the night beyond the window. She shud- 
dered; how black and thick it was! She 
could see nothing beyond the pane but the 
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red beacon-fire of the lighthouse, and a few 


lamps in the low fishing-village. Nothing? 


Yes; farther away toward the town, among 
clumps of dwarfed cedars and stunted pines, 
rose up the square, gray walls of Earnscliffe, 
and its broad casements were glaring through 
the darkness, all ablaze with light. Earns- 
cliffe was the gayest the haughtiest house 
for miles and miles around. 

Old Hans laid down his pipe, looking the 
while ‘at the still young figure in the win- 
dow, and wondering what made her such an 
oddity. 

“Hagar,” he said, “ where’s Stephen 

ne?” 

She did not turn her head. 

“To the tavern probably. I don’t know.” 

Old Hans cast a sober glance at the coals. 
Stephen was falling into bad ways; and his 
only boy, too. 

The old-fashioned clock in the corner 
ticked loudly; the cat purred around Hagar’s 
drooping hand; but still the royal face was 
pressed close against the dripping pane, the 
wide black eyes looked steadily out into the 
night. 

Hark!’ said Hans, suddenly. 

Some one was coming round the hut, 
whistling shrilly. 

‘“* That is Steve now,” he said. 

Hagar started back with a low cry as the 
hard, sun-burned face of Stephen Eckhart 
looked into her own from the other side of 
the pane. He flung up the window with a 
low laugh. 

* Did I frighten you, Pussie ?” 

Stephen!” 

“ Git. the lantern, and come out here, will 
you, father?” . 
What for growled Hans. 

' Stephen shook himself like a water-dog. 
“That yacht that pushed off from Ship- 
ping Point a half-hour ago with some young 
fellows from Earnscliffe aboard, has struck 
on the rocks and gone down.” 

“* Bless me!” cried Hans. 

“Tf you’re a mind to bear a hand ’’—be- 
gan Stephen, doggedly. 

leaned forward and grasped his arm. 

“Where are the men?” 

Stephen placed his elbows on the window- 
ledge and looked indifferently in at the fire. 
a Washed up out here. We've jest found 

” 

Dead?” cried Hans, aghast. 

“Dead as herrin’s,” said Steve, lacon- 
ically, 


The old fisherman came hurrying to the 
door, his tarpaulin crushed down over his _ 
brow, and with lantern in hand. 

‘** A bad house—a bad race,”’ he muttered, 
under his breath. 

* The squire ’Il take it kind of us to bring 
the bodies away,” shouted Stephen. ‘Good 
Lord! how it blows!” 

They went out through the darkness to- 
gether; then the wind and rain came be- 
tween and silenced them. 

Hagar stood alone in the hut. 

The storm beat against the window. She 
pushed back her hair, and strained her eyes 
to see the glimmer of the lights among the 
dwarfed pines. And why? She had never 
cared for Earnscl‘ffe or its grandeur before. 
It was a gay, proud house; that she knew, 
and that only. The haughty old squire had 
passed her sometimes on the beach in his 
glittering carriage. Sometimes, of summer 
mornings, she had seen a pale, high-bred 
girl, with a score of gay ladies and gallants 
in attendance, gallop by the door, and old 
Hans had told her it was the squire’s daugh- 
ter, but that was all. There was a great 
gulf fixed between the fisherman’s daughter 
and Earnscliffe. 

Down there on the low rocks, the surf 
thundering, Hagar listened. Dead men 
were lying there, waiting for burial. She 
thought the waves were shrieking it to each 
other, and clamoring again for the prey they 
had tossed up from their hungry hearts. 

Hark! A faint murmur of voices rose up 
on the wind. One stormy sweep of rain 
across the window, on over the marshes; 
then a sudden lull, and Hagar heard them 
coming. 

She stood in the low doorway shading the 
light with her hand, its red blaze showing 
full in her eyes and slipping adown her 
damp, wild hair. First, the hale, hearty 
face of old Hans; then Stephen. 

They came in, and she closed the door be- 
hind them, keeping her glance fixedly away 
from the burden they bore. It was the 
body of a man, with wet garments, rich and 
fine, clinging to him. They laid him down 
on the old fisheman’s bed, in the firelight. 

“‘ He’s got a breath of life in him, he has,” 
said Hans, crossing his arms behind him, 
and gazing at the still, white face; “‘ but the 
other chap was a goner.”’ 

Stephen lifted up the handsome, drooping 
head. 

‘“‘There’s wine in the closet; bring it, 
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Hagar.” And Hagar obeyed, silent and pale. 
‘* Now chafe the hands, can’t you ? ” 
What handsome hands they were! how 

much whiter than her own! There was a 

broad diamond signet-ring on the left one 

that was worth a prince’s ranson! regular, 
high-bred, with loose, gold-brown curls fall- 
ing over the white forehead, and an aristo- 
cratic clearness and finish of outline. She 
dropped the hands with the first current of 
warmth that thrilled them. “ 

‘It’s the same gentleman that was riding 
on the beach with Miss Earnscliffe yester- 
day,” said Stephen. 

Old Hans jogged his elbow. The strang- 
er’s eyes were unclosing slowly. 

He looked around. First at the brown, 
unfamiliar wall, at the ruddy fire, at the two 
kindly fishermen, and from thence to the 
face of Hagar. Their eyes met; it was a 
strange, fateful look. Hagar shrank back 
slowly. John Romaine’s eyes followed her 
face with a mixture of bewildered pleasure 
and surprise. 

_* Where am I?” he said, feebly. 

With friends,” answered old Hans, 
cheerily. 

He raised himself up, and pressed his 
hand to his forehead in a bewildered way. 

* And the yacht ?”’ 

‘¢ It’s gone under, sir.” 

Romaine sank back, remembering then. 

** Poor fellows! ”’ he said, faintly. 

‘6 We laid their bodies in the boat-house,”’ 
said old Hans. ‘Steve shall go to Earns- 


cliffe and tell the squire. Here’s a drop of. 


wine for you, sir.” 
Rough hearts, but kind ones. An hour 


after, and John Romaine was leaning back, 


in his chair before the old fisherman’s fire, 
idly talking with Hans of the disaster, and 


glancing admiringly at the still, slender fig- 


ure which sat apart in the shadow, with her 
face bowed listlessly on her hand. Did he 
guess that she was a listener to every word 
that fell from his lips? It wasa brief story, 
related politely, graciously, yet with some- 
thing im the young aristocrat’s manner that 


showe@how unused he was to such an au- 


dience and such surroundings. He wasa 
guest at Earnscliffe. The men who had 
perished with the yacht were the squire’s 
servants, and the pushing out of the frail 


eraft from Shipping Point in the night-storm 


had been a freak of desperate boldness,— 
that was all. 


_ And the still figure in the shadow? With 


her burning cheek pressed to the pane, and 
the dark eyes watching one pale, watery 
star, just broken out from the windy clouds, 
she sat listening to the voice that was the 
deepest and the sweetest that she had ever 
heard from mortal lips. No one spoke to 
her,—no one heeded her, except, perhaps, 
Romaine, and presently he arose to say 
good-night. She heard him, but did not 
turn her head. ; 

‘* What shall I call you?’ he said, beside 
her chair. 

Hagar Eckhart.” 

He looked down at her with puzzled eyes. 

“ Then good-night, Miss Hagar.”’ 

Good-night.” 

The storm passed. With the morning 
there was sunshine, and wide streaks of blue 
sky tangled in with the gray clouds over- 
head, and the wind blew strong and steady 
from the west. 

John Romaine astonished himself by ris- 
ing in time to see from the window of his 
low room the fierce, crimson daybreak stream 
over the lighthouse on the Point, and the 
high gray walls of Earnscliffe, proudly and 
sullenly facing the sea. 

“‘T wonder if Miss Edith has thought of 
me since yesterday. Whew! what a night it 
was, though! ”’ 

He went down. Old Hans met him with 
a cheery “‘ good-morning ’’ in the little dark 
kitchen. 


“Dve sent Steve to Earnscliffe to let them 


know where you are,” he said; whereupon 
Romaine sat down to breakfast. 

It was a neat, well-spread board,—even 
the young patrician’s fastidious taste could 
find no fault with it. He sipped his coffee, 
toyed with a cluster of water-lilies that some- 
one had placed in a glass at his right hand, 
and wondered where the graceful girl-figure 
was that he had seen in that room the night 
before. She was gone, certainly. 

“A spirit of the surf, perhaps,”’ he said to 
himself. ‘ Faith! she was handsome enough 
for one.”’ 

He knew that the Earnseliffe carriage 
would be sent for him at once, and rising 
from the table he went to the window and 
looked off down the beach. 


“ She fanned my life out with her soft little sighs ; 
She hushed me to death with her face so fair,” 

sang a full, clear voice just outside the win- 

dow. Romaine caught up the words:— 

“ T was drunk with the light of her wild blue eyes, . 
I was strangled dumb in her long gold hair,”’ 
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He leaped out and stood by the singer. 
She was sitting in the low porch, in the 
shadow of a silver-leaved poplar, with nee- 
dle and mesh-block, and a pile of nets at her 
side. Her shining head was bowed; her 
graceful brown fingers were flying through 
her work like mad. 

Little beauty!’ muttered Romaine un- 
der his breath. She looked up. 

“Do you read Owen Meredith ? ”’ he said, 
leaning, handsome and smiling, against the 
framework of the porch. 

Sometimes.” 

Romaine lifted his eyebrows. 

‘You are not,” he began, ‘that is— 
Hans is not ”»—— 

She understood him. Her voice had a 
touch of bitterness in it. 

‘* Hans is my father—Stephen my broth- 

“‘ Jove! what a freak of fortune! ”’ he ex- 
claimed to himself. 

She went on with her work silently. Ro- 
maine was gravely looking down the beach 
to the sea. 


Are you never lonely ?”’ he said. ‘This 


is the dreariest place in the world, I think.” 
“Is it? I never knew any other place.” 


* And are you always alone here ?”’ asked 
Romaine. 

She made a quick, slight gesture. 

Always.” 

He watched her intently. There was a 
carriage rolling swiftly across the beach in 
the morning sun, and he knew it. 

““T must thank you, Miss Hagar, for your 
kindness to me last night. I shall never 
forget that I owe my life to your father and 
brother.”” 

Her wide, black eyes opened. 

“ There is no need of thanks; they would 
have done the same for anyone.”’ 

- Romaine bit his lips, half-smiling beneath 
his heavy moustache. 
_ Say good-by to me, Miss Hagar.” 

Hagar looked up. A light open carriage, 
drawn by a pair of superb gray horses, had 
stopped at the very door. It had two occu- 
pants;—one a tall, gray-haired man of fifty, 
perhaps, with a cold, aristocratic face; the 
other a young girl,—Squire Earnscliffe and 
his daughter, Hagar knew. 

Romaine leaped down from the porch. 
One moment of quick, gay greeting, and he 
had Edith Earnscliffe’s exquisitely gloved 
hand in his own,—he was looking into her 
smiling, pearly face. It was clear-cut, beau- 
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tiful; with hair the color of ash and gold, 
eyes blue and bright and scornful, and thin 
lips, scarlet red. She leaned forward, with 
the long white plumes of her hat dancing 
about it enviously. 

‘*We were martyrs at Earnscliffe last 
night,—one and all. I shall never forgive 
you.”’ 

‘¢ Never?” said Romaine, gallantly raising 
the slight hand to his lips. “Then I had 
better have drowned.” 

‘Come into the carriage!’’? she com- 
manded, smiling. 

Squire Earnscliffe turned the gray horses, 
and made room for Romaine among the 
crimson carriage cushions. 

‘* How have these people treated you?” 
he said. 

Romaine paused, with his foot on the step. 

‘* With all due hospitality. Here is my 
host; let me make my adieux.” 

Earnscliffe looked around him for the first 
time with something like interest. The first 
object that met his sight was Hagar, mend- 
ing her nets in the old porch as composed as 
if the figures in that glittering carriage were 
so many crabs from the sands below; the 
next, old Hans, standing in the door watch- 
ing him. 

It might bave been the dark, wonderful 
beauty of the girl,—it might have been the 
keen, merciless gaze of the old fisherman, 
but Squire Earnscliffe’s thin, haughty face 
crimsoned and paled, he clutched at one side 
of the carriage a moment, then grew sud- 
denly calm. They looked straight in each 
other’s eyes, Hans and the rich, purse-proud 
squire. The face of the fisherman was 
grave and stolid,—unreadable, too, as hiero- 
glyphics; but a faint line of tremulous white- 
ness came out on Squire Earnscliffe’s lips. 
He bowed stiffly. Hans’ upright head gave 
him no answering salutation; there was 
something in his face that made it for the 
moment as stately as a king’s. He stood 
and watched him. 

Romaine leaped into the carriage. It 
dashed off madly down the beach. 

‘*¢ Ts that man’s name Eckhart?” said the 
squire. 

‘** Yes,”’ carelessly from Romaine. 

** And that girl?” 

His daughter.” 

Edith tapped his shoulder lightly, whisper- 
ing behind her finger-tips:— 

‘** What a lovely face! Were you making 
love to her?” 
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os, laughed. _ A pretty, bright-piinted row-boat had just 
Non, mademoiselle.”” grated against the shure, and ite oecupants— 


re He did not know that Hagar Eckhart had 
dropped her work in the old porch, and was 
watching the retreating carriage with large, 
restlesseyes. The shadow of the silver pop- 
lar-tree stretched at her feet dark and heavy, 
and another smaller shadow. 

Hagar! said old Hans. 

She started as if she had been dreaming. 
Hans was looking down at her with knitted 
brows. 

My girl,”’ he said sternly, I hate Squire 
Earnscliffe,—I hate his house, and he hates 
mine. Will you remember it?” 

Her eyes dilated. 

And, Hagar ”—— 

Father?” 

. “ That boy must never come here again,— 
his hands are too white, his face too hand- 
some. Do you hear?” 

She turned like an empress, with a bright 
spot on either cheek, and obeyed him; and 
old Hans stood outside in one place, sullen 
and silent, looking darkly off towards Earns- 
cliffe. 


CHAPTER II. 


OVEMBER on theshore. The thistle- 
down was sailing about in the rocky 
pastures, there were gray clouds hanging low 
over the lighthouse, and the east wind blew 
sharp across the bar. The blank day was 
dying out in a fiery sunset of tan and scar- 
let. Hagar Eckhart, crouching on a point 
of rocks, a half-mile down the sands, saw 
the windows of Earnscliffe flaming weirdly 
in the light which shot off, at last, into the 
pine tops, nodding above them, like a broth- 
erhood of cowled friars. The surf was creep- 
ing up the sands. It was with a tinkle of 
sparkling crystals,a splash of black, wind- 
swept waves, a roar. Stephen’s great dog 
bounded from it up the rocks, dripping, and 
crouched down with wistful eyes at Hagar’s 
feet. 

The spot had become very dear to Hagar. 

Sheltered in among the hollows of the brown 
rocks, she passed hours in watching sea and 
clouds, and thinking her own wild thoughts. 
Stephen had the inn; Hans his pipe and 
boon companions; who knew or cared ? 
- A sound of voices and low laughter rose 
suddenly from the sands below. Hagar held 
the growling dog with Kg hands, and looked 
down. 


two or three stylish masculine figures, and a 
group of ladies—were landing gayly, on the 
wet, slippery shingle@—ladies and gentle. 
men from Earnscliffe, of course. Such a gay 
picture as they made on that dark, desolate 
bexch! It was like a glimpse of fairyland; 
and, foremost among them, in the clear, 
sunset light, stood the tall, dashing form of 
Romaine, helping someone up thé rocks,—a 
fair blonde, with a bunch of wild flag in her 
hand. It was Edith Earnscliffe. The long 
golden hair, streaming in loose curls on the 
wind, the exquisite figure, the slow grace of 
movement, could belong to no other. A 
moment, and Romaine had drawn the boat 
up the sands, secured it, and was sauntering 
off toward Earnscliffe, with the fair blonde 
on his arm. The rocks were alone once 
more with their pet children,—Hagar Eck- 
hart and the sea-gulls. 

She dropped her face against the rough 
rock, and sat motionless,—a Sybarite, with 
her starved life stinging her like a- scorpion. 
At Earnscliffe there were luxury, refinement, 
beauty,—that she knew. At home were 
bare walls, Hans, and Stephen. Was the 
heiress of Earnscliffe better than she, that 
such a gulf of difference should lie. between 
them? But the pain passed in a moment. 
There was good blue blood in Hagar’s veins, 
proud blood, too. She lifted her head, and 
stroked Stephen’s great dog with her grace- 
ful brown hands. 

**T don’t care,”’ she said, stoically. 

He growled. At the same monient, a 
bright, glancing object fell from the rocks 
above into her lap. It was a cluster. of gor- 
geous, velvety cardinsl-fowets, last of 
the year. 

“TI thought nothing’ but sea-gulls ever 
came here,” said John Romaine, springing 
down to her side. ‘‘ Miss Eckhart, you look 
like Undine herself sitting es the foam- 
bells. ” 

“Dol?” said Hagar, aryly, never 
saw Undine.” 

She rose up, as she spoke, faster than a 
half-dozen Undines, That pure Greek face, 
with its dark, drooping eye and raven braids 
and scarlet lips! Romaine’s- intent gaze 
brought no flush to it, but the mouth curved 
haughtily and he understood and looked away. 

saw you from the boat,” he'said. 
have haunted this shore geste weeks =" see 
you once.” 
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Frank, at least. She answered him in the 
same dry tone. 

am sorry.” 

“ You needn’t be,—my reward has come 
at last.” 

Her eyes looked wicked, as she glanced 
up at the cold, gray clouds, 

“It is going to rain. Boatswain, you and 
I must go home.” 

Boatswain poked his cold nose into her 
hand, ready and willing. Romaine was not. 

“ Wait!” he pleaded. ‘‘May I not see 
you sometimes, Miss Hagar? Let me be 


your friend.” 
She drew back proudly. - 
“You are very kind—but 
What?” 


‘“‘ Never try tosee me! Your place is at 
Earnscliffe—mine, in that humble fishing- 
hut over the marshes.” 

She turned imperiously, and calling to the 
dog, leaped down from her perch and ran 
away up the beach, leaving John Romaine 
standing in his tracks, half-angry, yet admir- 
ing old Hans Eckhart’s daughter more pro- 
foundly than he had ever admired mortal 
woman before. 

“ Jove!” he muttered, starting off toward 
Earnscliffe, ‘‘ she ought to have been born 
@ queen.” 

Hagar went on her way, swinging her sun- 
bonnet in her hand, her black eyes cast down 
and her red lips pressed tightly together. 
It was growing dark, and the tide was com- 
ing rapidly in behind her, and the wind 
whistled shrilly across the sands. She looked 
back once, but the tall, handsome figure on 
the rocks had disappeared. 

Hagar!” called a voice. Stephen came 
across the shingle§, hurried and pale. ‘‘ I’ve 
been hunting for you, Hagar. Come home.” 

She grasped his arm, paling to the lips, his 
voice was so strange and ominous. 

_“ What is it, Stephen ?”’ 
rubbed his jacket-sleeve across his 
eyes. It.was a warm heart. 

‘“‘ Father,” began Stephen, jerking the 
words out laboriously. ‘‘ He’s ina bad way, 
—he is, Hagar! ”’ 

She stared at him dumbly. 

‘“* He started for the harbor with Skipper 
Gale, just after noon,’ Stephen went on, 
“and the skipper rowed back afore sunset 
with him in the bottom of the boat, face 
up’ards, and he ha’n’t spoke or stirred 
since.” 


One low, pained cry, and Hagar was rush- 
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ing up the path, panting hoarsely through 
white lips. Lone, dark shore, and lonelier, 
darker sea, danced before her. She loved 
her old father in spite of all. 

The door of the little low dwelling was. 
open. She went in noiselessly. Hans lay 
on his bed with closed eyes, and his worn, 
old face upturned in the dying light. She. 
threw herself down beside him. 

Father! ” 

A low groan. Stephen came in and stood 
at the foot of the bed, with the old hamlet 
doctor. The latter shook his head vaguely. 

“*He’s got a fit—bad. Folks die in ’em 
sometimes.’’ 

Hagar sat low at the bedside, and took up 
the hatd, cold hand of the old fisherman, 
caressing it mutely. Three weeks before, in 
that very room, Romaine had lain, one 
dreadful night, senseless and half drowned. 
Did she remember ? 

The dark crept in thickly. An ominous, 
woeful dark it seemed to Hagar. The dull, 
red fire-light flickered feebly on the wall,— 
a gust of wind howled through the poplars; 
then the old man’s lips moved,—it was only 
a whisper, but Hagar heard it:— 

Earnscliffe! 

She touched his rough hand with her lips. 

He groaned out the word again. 

** Father! ”’ cried Hagar. 

The glazed eyes opened slowly and turned 
on her face. 

** Hagar—little girl,’ in a faint whisper. 

She bent down to him. His old face grew 
so strained and wild in his effort to speak: — 

**Can you go to Earnscliffe, Hagar?” 

Yes, father.”’ 

He gasped :— 

** Tell the squire I want him.”’ 

** Yes, father.”’ 

* He will know ”—— 

The gray head fell back. Hagar leaned 
over and kissed him madly, despairingly,— 
the next moment she was oat in the night. 

A wild way,—a long, dark, desolate way. 
It was raining, too. Hagar started from the 
door like a bunted wild creature. The mist 
came driving in from seaward, the waves 
dashed fiercely across the bar; and down on 
the shore, the red, unwinking eye of the 
lighthouse was watching sleeplessly. She 
ran across the marshes, along the san 
beach-road, through the dwarfed black pines, 
till she reached the arched gateway that led 
to the Earnscliffe grounds. 

From the windows opening upon it, a 
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broad patch of light was streaming across 
the piazza which shaded the front of the 
house. Someone was pacing back and forth 
there, smoking a cigar whose subtle Cuban 
odor filled the misty air with fragrance. 
Hagar sprang upon the piazza in the ‘broad 
patch of light, and stood face to face with 
John Romaine. 

Such a picture as she made! Romaine 
uttered an exclamation, and dashed his cigar 
into the shrubbery. 

‘*¢ Miss Eckhart, is it possible ? ”’ 

The great wild eyes looked up to his. 

** Where is Squire Earnscliffe ? ” 

Romaine drew her into the hall. 

** Do you want to see him ?”” 

“ Yes.”’ 

He flung open a door at the foot of the 


* Come in.” 
It was a room, long and low, and paneled 
with carved oak. The floor was hidden in 
a soft, thick carpet, green as swamp-mosses, 
and across the tall windows amber satin cur- 
tains were sweeping in heavy, shimmering 
folds. There were low, easy chairs of 
polished scented Indian wood, upholstered 
with deep green leather standing here and 
there, and sofas, piled with amber satin 
pillows that looked like sunshine sleeping on 
some green June hill. A fire burned in the 
grate, and on the mantel of Egyptian marble 
a cluster of waxen camellias stood in an ex- 
quisite Indian vase. Over them, half in 
light, half in shadow, hung the only picture 
in the room, a purple tropic sea, sleeping in 
misty moonlight, with two milk-white sea- 
gulls perched on a gray, wrinkled reef. . 

Two figures there. Squire Earnscliffe, 
pacing back and forth before the fire, with 
his hands crossed behind him; and his 
daughter, sitting near in an evening dress of 
violet silk, with its wide sleeves falling away 
from her bare white arms, and her golden 
hair gathered into a knot at the back of the 
head. 

Squire Earnscliffe stopped short in his 
promenade as the door opened. Romaine 
held it for Hagar to pass through. 

‘* Miss Eckhart! ” 

He knew her. His thin nostrils dilated. 
Hagar stood, still and pallid, on the thresh- 
old. 

. “1 came to ask you to go to my father, 
Squire Earnscliffe. He is sick,—he sent me 
to tell you.” 

© A flush shot across Squire Earnscliffe’s 
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face. He repeated the word mechanically. 

Sick?” 

Yes,” catching her breath: 

He looked at her strangely. 

‘¢ Did you come all the way for me alone ?” 

Yes.”’ 

are a brave girl.” 

Hagar felt herself drawn forward into a 
chair. A moment after Squire Earnscliffe 
was standing beside her with his cloak on 
and his hat over his brow. ; 

** Remain here till I return,” he said; “ it 
will not be long.” 

She comprehended, and tried to rise up, 
but he held her back. 

‘*T am going alone. Stay here and rest!” 

Something in his manner cowed and 
frightened her. Miss Earnscliffe was look- 
ing at them both with wide-open eyes. 

Papa, it is raining.” 

know.”’ 

‘* Then I would not go.” 

He looked at her darkly. The jeweled 
hand, holding his cloak together at the 
throat, trembled. 

**You would not? There are some voices 
I must follow if they call me to my death.” 

Papa! ” 

** Be quiet. I will come back in an hour.”’ 

His heavy booted foot stirred the echoes 
in the hall a moment, then the door clanged 
sullenly behind him. He was gone. Hagar 
sat alone with the heiress of Earnseliffe. 

The blue, scornful eyes surveyed her from 
head to foot, with a sort of latent wonder 
that was half admiration. In the fire-light, 
Hagar’s face had taken on a feverish beauty 
that was almost painful. Miss Earnscliffe’s 
clear, contemptuous voice broke the silence. 

‘¢ What has that—that person to do with 
Squire Earnscliffe? Do you know?” 

‘** How should I know ?” 

‘* Has he told you nothing more’? ”’ 

** Nothing.” 

Miss Earnscliffe settled back in her chair, 
with half-closed eyes, the golden lashes 
drooping, and band and bracelet flashing in 
the light. She was mystified, annoyed; and 
she was hoping John Romaine would not 
come in to play chess with her while Hagar 
was there. He did not. His quick step 
echoed in the hall, passed the door, and 
went on up the stairs till it was lost in 
silence. 

An hour passed so,—a dreadful, silent 
hour. It seemed an eternity to Hagar. 
Would the squire never come? Why was 
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she sitting quietly under the roof of the man 
her father hated, while down on the desolate 
shore he lay dying, perhaps? She started 


up. 

The door was flung open, and Squire 
Earnscliffe came in. Rain was dripping 
from his cloak, his set face was wet with 
it. Hagar strangled the cry that rose to 
her lips. 

Papal” cried Edith. 

He passed her to Hagar. The fire-light, 
the low, sumptuous room danced before the 
girl’s eyes as he stood looking down upon 
her. 

“You will not go back to-night; this is 
your home, now,” said the strained, hard 
voice. 

She stared at him dumbly. 

‘** Yours as long as it is mine; remember 
it.”” 

She flung up her arms. 

“ Is he dead ? ” she cried out. 

“He is dead.” 

She fell a dead weight on his breast. 
Tired heart and tired frame could bear no 
more,—Hagar had fainted quite away. 


CHAPTER III. 


HOMAS!” 

The old servant touched his cap. 
_ “Take my horse. I shall want him again 
at nine.’’ 
_ John Romaine went up the path under 
the atomatic pines, dashing and handsome, 
whistling an air from ‘Trovatore,” aud 
éarelessly clipping at the dead flower-stalks 
with his silver-mounted riding-whip. It had 
been a blue, hazy Indian summer’s day; the 
¢louds hung dreaming over the sea, the air 
was heavy with a slumbering sweetness. 
- A figure stood in the low window as he 
eame along the piazza. He heard the soft 
coo of adove. It was fluttering on the sill, 
—& snow-white fan-tail, looking with round 
eyes at the little jeweled hand which the 
figure held out to it. She called to it softly. 

Edith Earnscliffe, in a dinner dress of 
Sweeping silk—the hue of May lilacs. There 
wete falls of misty lace here and there about 
it, and a white, shining line of pearls round 
the lovely arms and throat, and in the wan, 
golden hair, The proud young face was 
very fair to see. The dove balanced itself 
daintily on her finger tips, picked at the 
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pearls on her wrist, and fluttered away at 
the tread of Romaine. 

He doffed his cap. 

She laughed, and gave him herhand. Her 
eyes said a great deal more. Romaine looked 
down the gilded length of the drawing-room. 

‘¢ First in the field,” he said. 

‘* No; papa has taken Miss Eckhart and 
his other guests into the picture-gallery. 
Shall we join them?” 

His knowing, dark eyes laughed at her. 

*¢ Qh, I am quite content to remain here.” 

But ”’—blushing. 

He threw himself down near her, half- 
gallantly, half-lazily. 

‘*T have ridden up from the harbor to say 
good-by to you. Don’t quarrel with me.” 

Good-by ?” 

Edith plucked so nervously at the pearls 
on her wrist that he expected to see them go 
rolling away over the floor. 

**T return to town to-morrow.” 

Indeed! ”’ 

** Are you sorry?’ mischievously. 

She colored again. 

‘* Yes; it will be so dull here, and we are 
to remain a month longer.” 

Her sandal-wood fan was lying on the 
window-sill. He took it up. 

** Does Miss Eckhart accompany you to 
town?” 

Yes.’’ 

‘*-For the winter, I suppose ? ”’ 

She looked at him suspiciously, but the 
careless, handsome face re-assured her. He 
toyed idly with the fan. 

‘** Papa has decided so.”’ 

Romaine laid down the fan satisfied. Wise 
Romaine! There was another secret looking 
out from Edith Earnscliffe’s eyes which he 
might have learned more easily still. She 
loved him. 

Dinner came. The Earnscliffe dining- 
room was long and sumptuous, with its rich 
tables and glittering side-boards. Squire 
Earnscliffe sat in state among his guests, 
Miss Eckhart was at his right hand. 

She was in complete black, pale and stat- 
uesque. Her rich hair was brushed away 
from the blue veined temples; the eyes be- 
neath looked larger and blacker than ever, 
and the lids hada whitedroop. They flashed 
up involuntarily at Romaine’s earnest gaze. 
Both bowed. | 

‘* A marble Juno,” he said, to Edith. 

Down on the shore, in the little wind-swept 
gravexgrd of the hamlet, there was a new 
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mound. Old Hans lay there. Hagar had 


been at Earnscliffe a month. It was the — 


squire’s work. He treated her as daintily as 
if she had been born a princess. A thou- 
sand little favors laid at her feet daily; a 
studied regard for her ease at all times; a 
quiet, unobtrusive watch of her slightest 
movements, and his cold, proud manner that 
always grew so humble before her,—Hagar 
could but notice these things. 

She had quick instincts. They held her 
aloof from every member of the household; 
they froze the thanks on herlips. She grew 
cold, grave, and reticent. 

Romaine and some of the younger gentle- 
men left the table with the ladies. Presently 
Edith came sweeping past him toward the 
music-room on the arm of a bearded artist. 
The arrowy, sidelong glance shot from under 
her long lashes at his cool, handsome face, 
was quite unheeded. He was watching 
Hagar Eckhart. 

“ A’penny for your thoughts, monsieur,”’ 
said Edith. 

‘* They are too precious for barter,” he 
answered, smiling. 

She went on. 

. Hagar was standing at a table, with a 
cluster of flowers and a slender Etruscan 
‘vase before her. 

He went to her side. 

*¢ What have I done, Miss Eckhart ? ”’ 

She turned. 

Done?” 

** Yes, you have ceased speaking to me al- 
together.” 

The flowers were put quietly into the vase. 
. “Pardon me.” His dark eyes watched 
her, half-tender, half-laughing. 

** If you will talk with me now.” 

_ “ Well?” in a little annoyed tone. 

“ Tell me how you like Earnscliffe.”’ 
- “T like it.” 

She stood so dim and fair and still in the 
uncertain light, with her long black dress 
sweeping around her, that Romaine half 
held his breath. 

- “Do you know the place is haunted ? ” he 
asked. 
- Yes,” smiling; ‘‘ hear it!” 

. It was the low sigh of the pines, and the 
sea on the rocks. 

. “No,” said Romaine, “ that is not it,— 
haunted by a legend.” 

She lifted her eyes, as wondering as a 
child’s. 


ge “ Have you never heard it ?”’ 
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“ No. ” 

“The old servants or the hamlet fisher- 
men would tell it to you with a better grace 
than mine; it is as familiar to them as the 
sea itself.” 

There was something in Romaine’s face 
that held Hagar’s eyes like a spell. He 
looked down the long vacant drawing-room, 
back again to her. 

‘You remind me of it standiug here; but 
—are you brave ? it is somewhat ghostly. e 

She smiled. 

‘** T think I can bear to hear it.” 

The room was dark and echoing; the 
carved chairs and cabinets sat up against the 
wall, like so many spectres eager to listen, 
and Romaine began:— 

‘Once upon a time, as the fairy stories 
say, there was a certain Earnscliffe, master 
in this old place, young and handsome, and 
very much inclined, as all the Earnscliffes 
have hitherto been, to a fast life and disi- 
pated companions. The hamlet people saw 
but little of bim. It was at this time that 
the young prodigal came home, a miatter of 
pure necessity, it seems to have been, and 
he sat himself down, if not in repentance, at 
least, in peace, to pass the yeay on his neg- 
lected estate.”’ 

Romaine looked at Hagar’s upturned, lis- 
tening face, and his own grew grave. 

‘“‘ By and by news came that Earnseliffe 
was betrothed to a high-born heiress; he 
was to build up his fallen fortunes with her 
wealth. The old house would keep ‘its old 
name after all. The hamlet people heard, 
and shook their heads vaguely. Earnseliffe 
bad taken to sunset walks, of late, under the 
pines,—to wild gallops along the’ shore,—to 
rows in the white moonlight; and he was 
never alone. It was a lady, they said, some- 
thing like this lady beside me,—that is, she 
had a Southern face, with midnight eyes and 
raven hair. Sometimes they would hear her 
voice in these old rooms, sweet as the white 
symbols of the sea-foam when they clash on 
the pebbles. They would see her standing in 
these windows in the rare silks and old jew- 
els of the house, watching the rise of moons 
and the set of suns, or, more likely, the 
coming of Earnscliffe through purple sum- 
mer twilights. They tell me, if one should 
come here and listen of still midnights they 
might hear the dead echoes of her old love- 
songs stirring the dusk, or the rustle of her 
dress over the silent floors, or the ‘sounds of 
her sighs in the dim recesses.” 
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Hagar’s hand touched his arm in a star- 
tled, terrified way. A quivering streak of 
moonlight had cloven the shadows of the 
damask curtain and fallen ghastfully across 
the floor. She heard something behind it, 
in the darkness, that sounded like a foot- 
step. 

Romaine took the little hand upon his arm 
and held ii firmly in his own. 

Well, as I was saying 

Something rattled beside Romaine, like a 
hard breath quickly drawn. He turned, and 
Squire Earnscliffe stood there, with eyes 
shining through the shadows like live coals. 

“Let me close the window,’ he said, 
sharply. ‘* Miss Eckhart is shivering. 
Curse this barren place! ”’ 

Hagar recoiled to Romaine’s side with a 
tear on her black lashes. 

‘*T have another story to tell you,” he 
whispered, 

Of Earnscliffe ?” shivering. 

“No. Of myself.’ 

The squire turned on them, sharply. 

** Come into the music-room! This is the 
dreariest place in the house.” 

. He flung the door wide open. A flood of 
light streamed through. Hagar felt herself 
drawn back; her hand was carried to a mous- 
tached lip, and the passionate voice of Ro- 


- maine breathed in her ear:— 


_ “*Tlove you! I want you to know it for 
your own sake and mine, Hagar.” 
The hand was dropped softly. Hagar 
stood in the music-room with the gay crowd 
and the lights around her, and Edith at the 


.piano,—stood there with her life, and the 


night and its darkness burst suddenly into 
bloom! 

..It-was yet early when Thomas came to the 
hall door with Romaine’s horse. Hagar was 
standing ina dim recess with a fall of dra- 
pery around her. He went to her side. 

’ “ You gave me no answer to my last story, 
”? 


She egippaoned from brow to throat. He 
bent over her, his daring lips touched hers, 
kissed hers eens and she kissed 


back, 
Good-night. I shall come again, for 
your sake, Hagar.’ 


A month after she knew what he meant, 
but not then; but Squire Earnscliffe, stand- 
ing just outside the recess, turned suddenly, 
and his look encountered Romaine’s. Neith- 
er ever forgot the moment. To Romaine it 
was a revelation—a seal of certainty on what 
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he had half guessed; to Earnscliffe, a mortal 
despair. The cruel eyes of Romaine seemed 
searching him through and through. His 
thin, aristocratic face whitened; he caught 
at the drapery behind him, like a man who 
feels the quicksand under his feet; then Ro- 
maine bowed himself out. 


CHAPTER IV. 


UIET and solitude at Earnscliffe for the 
next week. The sky was growing 
gray and cold,—it was drawing towards win- 
ter, and visitors there were like summer 
birds. Hagar came up from the barren 
shore one afternoon. The marshes were 
bleak and dreary; the mournful clouds hung 
dark and low over the sea. She went on, 
treading over the fallen pine needles, to 
Earnscliffe gate. A man stood there wait- 
ing, with his hands thrust into the pockets 
of his pea-jacket, and a great water-dog at 
his feet. She stopped; it was Stephen Eck- 
hart. 

The tears leaped up thick to Hagar’s eyes. 
She went uptohim. The broad, brown face 
lightened; he looked at her from head to 
foot in a sort of pleased amazement then 
drew back, while the dog yawned and licked 
her hand. 

Stephen! ” 

‘¢ Miss—that is, Hagar, you see I’ve ship- 
ped aboard a whaler for a three-year voyage, 
and I wanted to come and bid ye weet by.”’ 

She clung to his arm. 

Stephen!” 

** Yes, home ain’t home now. You won’t 
take it hard of me if I say I’d like to be re- 
membered kindly by you, Hagar?” 

What do you mean?” 

She pressed close up to him, and looked 
into his honest eyes. Stephen’s composure 
came near breaking down at the sight of 
that pale, beautiful face. 

“You and I was brought up together, 
anyhow, Hagar, and I love you better now 
than I ever did afore.” 

‘* My dear brother!” she said, tearfully. 

He held her off at arm’s length, with a 
strange, timid look in his face. 

‘* Let folks talk that want to; but if I 
make a good voyage, Hagar, and if you think 
you could like me well enough by and by, Vd 
like to be more than a brother.” 

She stood thunderstruck—uncomprehend- 
ing. Was the man mad? 3 
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' He read the thought in her face. 
** Don’t you know, — ” he cried out, 
fearfully. 

“ Know?” 

- * Don’t you know what folks are talking 
about down there in the village ? ” 

** No, Stephen,” in a whisper. 

He started back from her as if shot. 

“JT thought you knew, Hagar. I—I—that 
is, I’m sorry; I didn’t mean to say any- 
thing.”’ 

She leaned back against the gate, feeling 
faint and sick. 

“What is it, Stephen?” 

The poor fellow was utterly frightened 
and discomfited. 

“Don’t ask me. I am going down to the 
harbor now. Good-by.”’ 

- He went away down the path, reluctantly, 
looking back at her over his shoulder. Ha- 
gar stood numb and stupefied till it was too 
late to recall him, and then she sank down 
by the gate. : 

Twilight gathered. The pines moaned 
hoarsely overhead. It was growing dark. 
Hagar shivered with the cold and damp,— 
she had sat there an hour, certainly. She 
rose up. A groom stood holding a saddled 
horse inside the gate—a fiery bay—Ro- 
maine’s. He had come, then, as he prom- 

She opened the hall door. Edith’s wait- 


_ing-maid met her on the stair. 


. “Squire Earnscliffe was waiting to see 
Miss Eckhart at the earliest possible mo- 
ment.” 

Hagar brushed out her damp, disordered 
hair, smoothed the folds of her dress, and 
went down, wondering vaguely. 

They sat in the parlor which she had first 
entered on the night of her father’s death ,— 
Squire Earnscliffe, Edith, and Romaine. 
Edith’s haughty face was deathly pale. Her 
hands lay in her lap, locked fast, but still 
tremulous; her eyes were bent down toward 
them. Squire Earnscliffe placed a chair for 
Hagar. Mocking and weird the red fire- 
light danced on the hearth, and the shadows 
in the corners huddled together, dark and 
frightened,—she had never seen the room so 
lonely before. 

' Romaine arose and stood beside Hagar’s 
chair. The squire’s was working con- 
wulaively. 

. “Hagar,’’? he began, “ John Romaine 

ants you for his wife, and I have given 
you to him.” 
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Brief and to the point. 
arched. 
‘“‘ That is not all,” said Romaine, looking 
calmly at the squire. Edith’s lily face went 
down into hands. It was the bitterest mo- 
ment of the squire’s life, and of hers. 

‘No, not all,’ he answered, catching at 
the mantel for support. ‘‘ Hagar, what I 
must tell you now has been noised about in 
every nook of the hamlet,—you might have 
learned it weeks ago.” 

Romaine silently took Hagar’s cold hand, 
and held it firmly. 

remember,” said the squire, facing 
them both with a pale, sorrowful face, “‘ the 
story that you heard one night of a certain 
wild master of Earnscliffe, child? It was 
down in the fishing-hamlet below, that a 
young German sailor named Hans Eckhart 
had just found a home for himself and young 
orphan sister when Earnscliffe first came 
home. She had a face like yours, and a pas- 
sionate, willful heart. Earnscliffe saw her 
and loved. She came to live in this old 
place for one long, happy year. It was a 
secret marriage, known to no one but the 
brother. Earnscliffe forgot his fast compan- 
ions—the betrothed bride, waiting for him 
far away—his debts—all—everything, but 
his beautiful Hagar; but his fast companions 
sought him out, after a time, and his debts 
began to press hard and heavy upon him, 
and to accumulate. Tired of his new life 
and of the dark-eyed hamlet-girl, he went 
away! My child, he went away, and left 
her to wear her sweet young life out in this 
lonely place; and one dreadful night she 
opened Hans Eckhart’s door and stood in his 
cottage, with the cruel rain dripping from 
her hair, and cursed Earnscliffe, sank 
down like one dead. That night a babe was 
born in Hans Eckhart’s home,—that night a 
spirit went out from it,—Hagar died.” 

He stopped, with great drops of sweat 
standing out on his forehead, and clung to 
the marble again. 

‘* Earnscliffe returned to his estate, bring- 
ing his wealthy, high-born bride with him. 
The child in Hans Eckhart’s cottage he did 
not dare to call his own. Hans was bribed 
to adopt it,—to keep the secret of its birth 
sacred till his death,—and he did! ” 


Hagar’s eyebrows 


Hagar cried out sharply. He lifted her to | 


his breast—his hot tears rained down on her 
cheek. 

“ My child! My child!” 

The room reeled before her,—she clung to 
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Romaine’s hand,—even then she knew and 
felt it was he who had righted her wrongs. 
Edith came and kissed her with cold, 
white lips, then went away, and Squire 
Earuscliffe knelt at her feet, and moaned 
from the depths of a dark remorse:— 
‘‘ Forgive for her sake! ”’ 


Stephen Eckhart sailed away on his voy- 
age to the wild South seas. The night he 
left the little fishing-hamlet, Earnscliffe 
House was filled with light and revelry from 
garret to foundation,—it was Hagar Earns- 
cliffe’s bridal eve. 


Long after that same revelry had died 
away, the pallid face of Edith Earnscliffe 
remained pressed to the window-pane in her 
still, dark chamber, gazing blankly out into 
the night. She had found a sister she never 
knew,—she had lost the first and last great 
passion of her life. Years after she married 
—well, the world said—a stately, purse- 
proud banker. Romaine and Hagar were 
far away under the skies of Italy. Edith 
and they rarely meet, but the blue-eyed boy 
who stands at Edith’s knee to-day, and lifts 
to hers eyes as blue and bright as those she 
used to worship, is named Romaine. 


BY THE FIRE. 


BY EDMUND A. WHEATLEY. 


ITTING thinking by the fire all alone, 
Wondrous fancies, weird, fantastic, sorrowful 
and glad, 
Seem to flit and flow and come and go across my 
brain, 
Fitful gleams, both gay and sad. 


Yes, I love to sit a-thinking by the fire—all alone, 
Holding converse with the spirits in the fire; 

Many strange and wondrous visions have I seen 
Midst the cinders glowing there. 


Many faces I remember long ago 

Waken memories dimmed with age, long drowned 
in tears,— 

Softened memories,— yet they make me very sad 

When I’m sitting there alone. 


Cacao, 1889. 


Yet I love to sit a-thinking by the fire, all alone, _ 

For though saddening thoughts come oftenest to the 
mind, 

Many gladd’ning, soothing visions do I find 

When I seek them in the fire. 


Loved one’s faces beam upon me from the fire, 

Bearing messages of love and hope to me, 

And I feel the sweet content, born of friendship’s 
kind intent, 

Emenating from the fire. 


And yet one more face is gazing from the fire, 

With intense and earnest hopefulness it teems, 

Breathing love, love, love, in its hot and passionate 
breath, 

Bursting forth in flaming ardor from the fire. 


SAVAGES—WHITE AND TAWNY. 


BY ROSHOW BEZONE, JR. 


‘E were lying off and on at Arorai, 

commonly laid down on the charts as 
Hope teland. Many of the natives who 
came off té drive a barter trade with us, ap- 
peared personally known to Captain Sisson, 
and recognized him at sight. I thought this 
strange, and expressed my wonder to the 
captain, who said that he once lived for sev- 
eral weeks on the island. 

That evening, when we were more at leis- 
ure, he told me the story of his involuntary 
residence among the savages, which I give, 
a8 nearly as possible, in his own language :— 


I was, at the time it happened, only twen- 
ty-two years old, and wis third mate in the 
Antelope. She must have been named in 
derision, for she was an old wagon-built ship 
that would sail, as the saying is, almost as 
fast as you could whip a toad through tar. 
We had been out two years, and had made ~ 
many changes in the crew, so that we had a 
motley crowd in the forecastle, who might 
be classified, not as good and bad, but rather 
as bad and worse. 

We had lowered in chase of a body of 
sperm whales one day, being then some five 
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miles under the lee of Arorai, with light 
trades and fair weather. The old man had 
given up the starboard boat to me entirely, 
for he was getting along in years, and was 
quite willing to rest on his laurels. My boat- 
steerer was a man we had shipped at Sydney, 
an ugly Liverpool Irishman, with a head 
like a bulldog’s. I had always managed to 
keep the right side of McSweeney, and had 
never had any serious trouble with him. At 
the bow and midship oars were two other 
Australian beach-combers,’? who would 
swear black was white at McSweeney’s bid- 
ding, while the boy at the stroke-oar was 
more of a salt than a seamen, and might be 
easily influenced, especially for evil. There 
was only one in my boat upon whom I could 
rely at all times—the tub-oarsman, a wiry 
little Frenchman, who had stuck by-us since 
we left home, and was much attached to me. 

The mate struck a small whale soon after 
we lowered, but the school did not bring to, 
and we had to chase them to windward after 
they were “‘ gallied,”’ which, you know, is an 
up-hill job, The second mate and I got 
separated in pursuit of different ‘‘ pods,” 
and being both young and ambitious, we 
continued the fruitless chase longer than we 
ought. It was growing late, indeed the sun 
was not more than an hour high, when I de- 
cided to give it up and return. 

We were then not more than two miles 
distant from the reef, which makes off from 
the lee-side of the island. A few canoes 
were out, but they were not near us, having 
gone to leeward towards the ship, which had 
drifted with the current since taking the 
mate’s whale alongside, so that she was 
now further from the land than when we 
left her. I estimated her to be quite six 
miles from us, and on sweeping the horizon 
with my glass, could see nothing of the 
second mate. 

I gave the order to cease pulling and step 
the mast, in order to set the sail. As I did 
80, I noticed quick glances interchanged be- 
tween the three men in the forward part of 
the boat, and heard a few words in a slang 
which I did not understand. I was in the 
act of lifting the mast to launch it forward to 
McSweeney, when with two strides he made 
his way aft, and stood over me with the 
gleaming boat-knife in his hand. 

‘ Put down the mast! ”’ said he, enforcing 


_ the order with a flourish of the knife. 


‘Taken entirely by surprise, and at disad- 
vantage, I was powerless to defend myself. 


I glanced at the others. Atkins and Jones, 
his two satellites, had also drawn their 
knives to support him; the boy Tom was of 
little account either way. Philippe, the lit- 
tle Frenchman, rose to interfere in my be- 
half, but was felled like an ox by a swinging 
blow from the boat-bucket in Jones’s hand. 

‘*¢ Give me the steering-oar, and sit down!” 
said McSweeney, ‘‘ unless you choose to 
keep her going to windward. If ye do, we’ll 
pull her and ye may shteer.” 

‘*¢ What do you intend to do?” I demand- 
ed. ‘* Where do you wish to go?” 

going ashore, here—we three— 
Jack Jones, Atkins and myself. The rest 
can do as yez like, after we’ve landed. We 
don’t want to commit any murdher, but 
ashore we’re going, so yez can go with us— 
or go overboard.”’ 

go with you,”’ spoke up the boy Tom. 

I saw that I was helpless in the hands of 


this gang of ruffians. Poor little Phil, with 


his head bleeding severely, still lay half in- 
sensible where he had fallen. 

“ All right!” said I. ‘Pat up your 
knives, and let me up. If you must go 
ashore, the sooner we get there the better. 
So I’ll steer, and you can all pull.” 

They seemed relieved at my decision; for 
neither of them, as I think, had ‘any per- 
sonal enmity against me, but were deter- 
mined to desert from the ship at any cost. 
They took their places at the oars, and plied 
them vigorously, but still kept a vigilant 
watch upon me with their weapons conven- 
iently at hand. ~ 

I steered directly for the place which I 
judged to be the entrance of the lagoon, for 
I hoped to get rid of them and return to the 
ship that night, even if I did so with no help 
but that of the Frenchman. I confess it 
was very humiliating to think of making my 
report to the old man, that I had been over- 
powered by my own boat’s crew. 

But it was nearly dark when we reached 
the landing-place inside the lagoon, and the 
clouds showed every indication of a wet, 
squaliy night. We were surrounded at once 
by a yelling crowd of savages, who seized 
our boat and dragged her up high and dry. 
They did not seem in a hurry to permit me 
to leave them, even had I thought it prudent. 
And I did not fail to consider that if [ ran 
down to leeward, and missed the ship in the 
darkness, I should find it an impossible task 
to get back again with only one man to help 
me, and he with his head broken. So I 
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determined to pass one night, at least, on 


‘shore. 


The king of Arorai, savage though he was, 
treated us well, and assigned us lodgings, 
as soon as we ceased to talk of leaving the 
beach that night. 

The three conspirators kept together, and 
Philippe and myself did the same, while the 
boy Tom was taken in charge by an old wom- 
an, who, 1 should judge, was the king’s 
mother, or queen dowager. The king, no- 
ticing that I was very solicitous about the 
safety of my boat, gave me to understand 
that he would be responsible for her. Nev- 
ertheless, on going down the coral slope 
early in the morning, I found her whole 
broadside stove in. There was no escape for 
me unless they chose to carry me off in one 
of their own canoes, which was not likely. 

But at daylight, no ship was to be seen in 
the horizon. I thought of the strength of 
the current, which, among this group of isl- 
ands, runs, at times, like a mill-sluice. If 
the ship had drifted out of sight, it might be 
weeks before she could make the land again 
by a circuitous route. I confess the pro- 
spect was anything but a pleasant one to 
me. 

McSweeney and his two cronies at once 


- made themselves at home among these peo- 


ple, and each set himself to work to get the 
king’s ear, and acquire influence, so as to 


-have the advantage of the others. For there 


is very little honor among thieves, according 
to my experience and observation, and it is 
wonderful how quickly a white man—at 
least; a bad white man—acquires power 
among barbarians. Before we had been a 
week on shore Jones was impaled by a spear 
in the hands of the king, who had been incited 
thereto, as I kuew well enough, by his two 
rivals. 
As the Frenchman and I had but little to 
do with them, they did not plot against us, 
knowing that we would leave the islands at 
the first chance thatoffered. But day after day 
went by and no sail appeared in sight. This 
life was monotonous enough, to say nothing 
of'a constant feeling of uneasiness, akin to 
fear, as we felt that our lives were at the 
mercy of villainous plots and savage caprices. 
As soonas they had got rid of Jones, Mc- 
Sweeney and Atkins began to plot and coun- 
terplot. And each feeling that his hour 
might come at any moment from the schemes 
of the other, they found it necessary, as des- 
peradoes in such situations always do, to 
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take the law into their own hands and pro- 
tect themselves. 

I was lying in the hut one sultry afternoon 
trying to kill time as best I might, when I 
heard a confused noise and shouting, and, 
stepping forth, beheld these two ruffians, 
naked to the waist, engaged in mortal com- 
bat with their knives. I cannot give you the 
details of the dreadful struggle; ii makes me 
shudder now at the recollection. The arch- 
mutineer was stabbed to the heart, and the 
fight was, of course, ended. But Atkins did 
not live long enough to secure the fruits of 
his victory, though the king made much of 
him for his valor, as he would have done by 
the other, had the fortune of the day been 
reversed. His wounds were severe, and for 
want of surgical knowledge and care he died 
in a few days. 

I breathed more freely after these scoun- 
drels were all disposed of; and, pursuing the 
same quiet course as heretofore, Philippe 
and I managed to keep on good terms with 
all those in authority. I saw very little of 
the boy, for the old woman guarded him with 
the most jealous care. 

We had been about six weeks on’ the isl- 
ands, and were falling into savage ways, 
and becoming truly ‘“‘ Romans int’ Rome.”’ 
We always kept a lookout for vessels, shin- 
ning up one or the other of the tall co- 
coa-palms at least half a dozen times a day; 
but nothing had been discovered. 

We went out one night in the canoe to 
torch for flying-fish, as we had several times 
done before—old Tubokee, our “ landlord,” 
the Frenchman and myself. No objection 
was raised to our going on the cruises, for 
there was no fear of our escaping in the 
night; at least so the king thought. 

There were a dozen or more canoes out 
that night, but they took up their stations at 
a considerable distance apart, in a line along 
the coral barrier, as is their custom. The 
large triangular sails of matting are spread, 
and the flying fish, attracted by the glare of 
torches, rush for it in swarms, or, perhaps 
more correctly, flocks, and arrested in their 
headlong course by the sail, drép into the 
canoe. We continued our sport until a late 
hour, when having used up our torches, we 
prepared to return to the shore, nearly all 
the others having started in advance of us. 

Suddenly Philippe touched my arm, and 
pointed seaward without speaking. A light 
was visible, at first faint, then flashing up 
brightly, it revealed the foremast of a ship, 
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with the rigging distinctly traced, and the 
shape of the foresail. She was not far from 
us, but, owing to the glare of our own torch- 
lights, had not, until now, been seen. 

‘“* A whaler, boiling!’’ said I. ‘‘ Phil, we 
must mutiny, and serve old Tubokee as those 
ruffians served us. He may go with us—or 
go overboard.” 

The old man remonstrated hard, for he 
was a chief of rank, and felt that he should 
be in bad odor with his king and country- 
men, if he suffered us to get away without 
ransom. But there was no help at hand, and 
Phil and I had matters all our own way. 
We seized him without ceremony, and were 
in the act of hoisting him over the side of 
the canoe, when he yielded to necessity, and 
seizing a paddle, signified his readiness to 
follow us. 

- In less than an hour we were alongside 
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the ship, which, as we had already conjec- 
tured, was no other than the Antelope. She 
had run south into the variable winds, and 
then worked to eastward, making a large 
circuit as the only way of getting up to the 
island again. The captain had almost given 
us up for lost, but, of course, determined to 
seek here for us, as there was a possibility of 
our having gone on shore. 

The next day we opened negotiations to 
recover the boy Tom. The king, as wel! as 
the old dowager, was disappointed in not 
securing a heavy ransom, as he had hoped 
and expected; but, as we held the old chief 
Tubokee as a hostage, it was simply a fair 
exchange, though we did not fail to throw in 
a few presents, as a return for his kind treat- 
ment of us when we were wholly in his 
power. 


“ } FEEL as if something were going to 

happen. Ihave had very bad dreams, 
although I have scarcely closed my eyes. I 
have a presentiment,”’ said Pericles, the old 
gobbler, waking his neighbor, the one-eyed 
gander, in the dead of the night. 

“Tt is an indigestion. Presentiments are 
always indigestions. You eat too much for 
a turkey of your age. Or perhaps the time 
of year makes you qualmish,”’ quacked the 
one-eyed gander, contemptuously. 

‘*Thank fortune an individual of my 
standing has nothing to fear at Thanks- 
giving,” replied the gobbler, reddening furi- 
ously, in the darkness of the poultry house, 
where no one could see him, for he had a 
very infirm temper. 
~ True; one may find a melancholy satis- 
faction in Being tough, although it is morti- 
fying. For myself lam a philosopher. If 
I feel sad and get to thinking of old times I 
‘know that the trouble is with my liver, and 
I take a plunge in the springy side of the 
pond, where the water is cold, and if I feel 
a dread of the future I check it at once by 
reflecting that there is no such thing. Who 
has seen to-morrow ? ”’ 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS’ STORY-TELLER. 
THE NIGHT BEFORE THANKSGIVING. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


‘¢ There may be a melancholy satisfaction 
in having a defective vision and a frivolous 
mind,’’ retorted old Pericles, ‘‘ but although 
you, with your one eye, may not see it, 
Christmas is coming!’ 

The one-eyed gander suppressed a start, 
and shifted uneasily from one foot to the 
other. 

‘* And I saw a tramp sneaking out of the 
barn just at dark. He had apparently been 
having a nap on the hay. He is probably 
lurking around now for an opportunity to 
secure a young and tender bird for his 
Thanksgiving dinner.” 

The gander waddled across the poultry 
house and applied his one eye to a moon- 
lighted crack and also listened intently, but 
there was no disturbing sight orsound. He 
then waddled over to the barn door and 
listened there; nothing was to be heard 
except the deep breathings of the cattle, and 
from the eaves the faint twitterings of a 
swallow. 

‘* Pessimist of a turkey,’’ hissed the gan- 
der, returning to his slumbers, ‘“ because 


you have overeaten must you disturb the — 


rest of a philosopher ? ”’ 
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‘‘ Listen once more, although a prophet is 

never heeded,”’ said old Pericles, impres- 
sively. ‘*The fox that the boy they call 
Ben has caught and shut up in the work 
shop is not securely fastened!” 

The gander trembled, although he thrust 
his head under his wing and pretended to be 
asleep. 

‘‘ There’s no peace or safety where there 
are boys,’’ continued the old gobbler. ‘‘ It’s 
one cause of my nervous depression that 
those five grandsons have come to spend 
Thanksgiving. What a mercy that they 
live away out West! Five of them, and it’s 
impossible to say which is the most reckless 
and hardened. And to-day, while their 
grandfather and grandmother were both 
away, they had the little dwarf boy, Dr. 
Brierly’s grandson, overhere. Nota Brierly 
has set foot on this farm before for fifteen 
years! I know all about the quarrel, for my 
grandmother could remember it. The Devon 
ealf—she that grew up a beauty and took 
prizes at all the fairs, and had her picture 
taken—got into Dr. Brierly’s wheat, and he 
tried to shoot her. It was just a little thing 
like that, and our squire and he have never 
spoken since.”’ 

‘* It’s a thousands pities that human beings 
are never philosophers,” said the gander. 
‘‘Tt’s a much shorter cut to the pond across 
Dr. Brierly’s field, but the downiest gosling 
has to be taught that if he so much as peeps 
over the Brierly fence he is likely to be boiled, 
all in his clothes, in the Brierly dinner-pot. 
It’s an ill wind that blows no good, how- 
ever,’’ continued the philosopher; ‘“‘ if there 
were no enmity between the families we 
might never be free from boys. That little 
Darius would be here continually, shaking 
his red comforter in your face.” 

“Ugh! You ruffle meallup. You make 
me fell quite ill! I really shall not close my 
eyes again to-night,” gobbled Pericles. But 
the gander, being a philosopher, dropped off 
to sleep, in spite of boys, and foes, and com- 
ing Christmases, and it was not long before 
old Pericles was in the midst of another 
dream, a bad one, probably, since ill temper, 
pessimistic views, and an unlimited indul- 
gence in grasshoppers had seriously impaired 
his digestion. 

It happened that there were many wake- 
ful people in the vicinity of the poultry 
house that night. Beyond the orchard and 
the brook and the south meadow was another 
farm-house, and, long past midnight as it 
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was, Grandma Brierly who lived there had a 
bee in her bonnet, Grandpa Brierly said, 
although he must have meant in her night- 
cap, for that was what she had on. 

** T can’t sleep a wink with those five boys 
on my mind,” she said. ‘The neighbor- 
hood has been so free from boys that it’s 
been very easy to keep little Darius out of 
mischief, but now I feel as if something 
would certainly happen to him. I pity 
Sylvia; to think that she who had only one 
peaceable little daughter should have five 
roistering grandsons! And I’m sorry for. 
the squire, too, for if he is obstinate he’s a 
man who dearly loves peace and quiet. I’ve 
always hoped—I know you don’t like to have 
me say it, Darius, but I feel as if I must— 
I’ve always hoped especially at Thanksgiving 
time, when it seems more than ever sad and 
wrong to have enmity in our hearts, that we. 
and the squire might become friends again. 
But there’s no hope of it this Thanksgiving 
with all those boys there. We must keep 
little Darius away from them. I saw him 
sitting on the fence looking at them when 
they were over in the field, and I called him 
directly in. I don’t think they’ve ever 
spoken to him, the squire would forbid that, 
but I can’t feel quite safe about him. I 
think I will go and put my hand upon him, 
now, to be sure that he’s safe and snug in 
bed.” 

But Grandpa Brierly said:— 

“Now, Nancy, don’t be se foolish. Of 
course the boy’s safe in bed. And you had 
better not be gadding about this cold night, 
if you don’t want to bring on your rheuma- 
tism. And if you are full of nervous fancies, 
—probably because you’ve deranged your di- 
gestion by tasting your turkey dressing, and 
your mince pie meat, and your, plum pud- 
ding, and nobody knows what else,—is that. 
any reason why sensible people’s rest should 
be broken 

(By which it will be seen that Grandpa 
Brierly and the one-eyed gander held views 
in common.) 

And Grandma meekly held her peace, and 
soon dropped off into an extremely bad 
dream, in which the huge turkey which she 
had dressed that day had turned into a 


monster of a boy, with five heads, each with 


a cook’s paper cap on, who was making little 
Darius into sweet pickles. 

Meanwhile, Obed, the hired man at Squire 
Updike’s, was also tossing wakefully in his 
bed in the wood-shed chamber, fancying 
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that he heard strange sounds. As Obed had 
a digestion which permitted him to regale 
himself as often as he chose on his favorite 
late supper of toasted cheese and raw turnip, 

the theory held by Grandpa Brierly and the 
one-eyed gander failed to account for Obed’s 
uneasiness. ‘ It’s all them ’tarnal boys! ”’ 

was Obed’s explanation of the matter. “I 
feel as if something was liable to go off right 
along side of me, just as I did when I was 
down to Boston the Fourth of July. They’re 
up to something more’n common, I know by 
their whisperin’ and skulkin’ round the barn, 
and I’ve been feelin’ in my bones all day 
that the prize pumpkin wasn’tsafe. They’ve 
come it over the squire so’t he thinks they’d 
ought to have it to make a Jack o’ lantern if 
they want it, and if Mrs. Updike didn’t say 
she thought Cynthy better make some pies 
of it because the boys would think they was 
better’n common pies. A pumpkin that has 
won three prizes and had its photograph 
taken! The biggest pumpkin that ever was 
vaised! I should have locked it up in the 
carriage-house if I hadn’t heard rats gnawin’ 
there, and I couldn’t lock it up in the 
granery because the key was gone; and when 
I told the squire he jest kind of chuckled 
and said some of the boys’ pranks, he s’posed. 
I’m glad I h’isted it up on to the top hay 
loft, though ’twasa job. It’s well covered up 
with hay and they’d never think of lookin 

there. But for all that I can’t rest easy. I 
thought I heard a noise in the barn. I'll 
jest go down and take a look round and then 
mebbe I can sleep.”’ 

- In his bare feet and with a lantern in his 
hand, Obed stole out tothe barn. He heard 
nothing more than the one-eyed gander had 
heard, and he did not see a small frightened 
face that looked down from the top loft. It 
disappeared as Obed set his foot upon the 
ladder; it’s owner had stowed himself away 
so deeply under the hay that he could 
scarcely breathe and lay there trembling. 
To a small boy, who had never before been 
out of his own snug béd at that hour of the 
night, the great barn was a pokerish place, 
and it was small wonder that little Darius 
was in shivering doubt whether Obed, in a 
demi-toilet very hastily made, and with his 
flaring lantern, was the Red Handed Pirate 
of the Black Deeps, whom Joe Clymer, the 
blacksmith, knew about, or a spectre that 
would vanish into thin air when the cock 
erew. Little Darius had been kept very 
carefully from the contaminating society of 


other boys, but much stirring romance had 
crept into his small ears by way of Joe Cly- 
mer, who had been * round the world and 
home again,” before he settled tamely down 
as a blacksmith, had visited places not men- 
tioned in the geography, and been on inti- 
mate terms not only with brigands and pi- 
rates, but with giants, witches and goblins. 
Obed mounted the ladder, and little Darius 
lay still under the hay with his heart in his 
mouth. 


Obed felt about in the hay and Darius ex- — 


pected every moment to be dragged forth. 
‘“‘Tf them rascals hain’t carried it off! 
But no! here ’tis, all safe. I thought I was 
too smart for ’em once.’? And Obed piled 
more hay upon the precious pumpkin and 


‘took his way down the ladder. 


“ll fasten up tighter. I’ll lock the wood- 
shed door and all, for I don’t want ’em rum- 
magin’ round in that barn before I’m up, and 
they don’t seem to sleep none to speak of.” 
Obed turned a great key, rusty with disuse, 
in the door between the woodshed and barn 
and carried it away with him. 

In the great spare chamber, where two 
beds had been placed because the boys 
thought it would be “ jollier” to sleep to- 
gether, slumber had reigned until a nibbling 
mouse in the wall close to his ear awoke 
Charley. 

‘*T say, fellers,”’ he said, sitting up in bed, 
“rats will gnaw that pumpkin! I never 
heard such a lot of ’em. And that little fel- 
ler will be scared to death. We ought to 
have smuggled him into the house; silly for 
him to want to stay out there for fear, his 
donkey would be lonesome! He looks as if 
he’d been done up in pink cotton wool and 
kept in the upper drawer. I don’t think 
he’s much better’n a girl, anyway. We 
ought not to let him stay there if he did insist 
upon it. We could have got him and the 
donkey and cart and all in the morning, 
after his grandfather and grandmother had 
gone to church. Little! why Teddy’s a giant 
to him. He wouldn’t make a square meal 
for a mouse, nor be a match for onc, either, 
and I haven’t shut my eyes for thinking 
about him out there all alone.” 

**T can’t sleep a wink with these curl pa- 
pers on!’ grumbled Teddy, awakened sud- 
denly. Cynthia squeezed them up so 
tight! I wouldn’t have said I’d been the 
fairy godmother if I had known she had to 
have bangs.”’ 

‘** Cynthia is going to powder them with 
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flour and they’ll look awfully nice, with that 

t big cap and Great-grandma Updike’s 
brocade silk that Cynthia found in the attic,”’ 
said Ben, from next the wall in the other 
bed. ‘‘ And you said you would do anything 
to please Bess. She is great for a girl! 
There’s more fun in her than any two fel- 
lers I know, and you never forget she’s a 
lady either. To think of grandpa saying 
she could walk from the station because the 
_carryall must carry grandma and him to 
church and the other carriage was broken; 
said it didn’t matter for a little girl! Guess 
he’ll think we’re going to let her be treated 
like that when he sees the pumpkin chariot! ”’ 

tell you it was genius the way-that pump- 
kin was cut in two and scooped out, and the 
seat made, and then put together again so 
that Obed would never know it if he 
should go sneaking round where he hid it to 
see if we had disturbed it,” said Charley. 

“ Stingy old curmudgeon—as if it was his 
pumpkin!” interpolated Teddy. ‘See, I 
can’t wink in these curl papers; oh, ain’t I 
glad I’m not a girl!” 

‘“*T tell you Lance will be a great architect 
as he intends,’’ pursued Charley. 

‘* Perhaps I shall build carriages or baby 
perambulators,” said Lance, who was 
thought to be asleep. Lance was a long- 
legged, awkward boy, with stooping shoul- 
ders and a knobby forehead; not handsome 
nor ready of speech, and yet all the other 
boys looked up to him. He was “always 
right there,” they said; praise which, though 
it sounds vague to the uninitiated, seemed 
to mean a great deal. ‘“ But I’m not too 
modest to own that the pumpkin chariot is a 
great success. Lucky that it fits on to the 
wheels of that little fellow’s cart, and what 
a regular Tom Thumb of a driver he’ll make! 
I hope Cynthia has got those old regimen- 
tals nipped and tucked to fit him. Unless 
Bess has grown a great deal since we saw 
her, the chariot will be plenty large enough. 
I only hope the little fellow’s donkey won’t 
take it into his head to kick. A pumpkin 
chariot has the disadvantage of not being 
able to stand a great deal of that sort of 
thing. He says Tam has views of his own, 
but he’s great in emergencies.” 

“It’s to be hoped he’ll consider drawing a 
pumpkin an emergency then,’ said Brad, 
sleepily. ‘* I say you fellows better remem- 
ber that some people want to sleep if you 
don’t!” 


Teddy was already giving audible evidence 


that the bangs, which wouldn’t allow him to 
wink, didn’t prevent him from sleeping, and 
it was not long before all the eager brains had 
drifted into a dreamland fog, pervaded by 
delightful foretastes of Thanksgiving. 

Every creature on the farm was asleep, 
unless it may have been Tam O’Shanter, 
little Darius’ donkey, who objected with all 
the strength of his nature to a strange barn, 
and was only restrained by pride from ut- 
tering homesick brayings. 

And so it happened that a spark of fire in 
the hay, dropped from the pipe of that tramp 
whom no one but the gobbler had seen in the 
barn—smouldered and smouldered, and, ap- 
parently always on the eve of going out, 
suddenly caught at some wisps of hay that 
were in a current of air, and there was a 
blaze. A great blaze, soon, and a suffocating 
smoke, which caused Tam, confirmed in his 
suspicions of the dangers of the place, to set 
up a loud braying, and the horses to tremble 
and neigh. The swallows wheeled franti- 
cally about, shrilly confiding their terrors to 
each other, and even in the poultry house 
old Pericles’ anxious mind led him, though 
only half awake, to discover that something 
was amiss, and to hoarsely gobble an alarm. 

But little Darius, tired out by long hours 
of unaccustomed wakefulness, slept soundly. 

And in the house Grandpa and Grandma 
Updike, wearied with the unaccustomed re- 
sponsibility of having five boys upon their 
hands, slept undisturbed. 

And Obed was sleeping the sleep of one 
who has made everything secure. 

’ Tam kicked at the sides of his stall—being 

a very small donkey in a very large stable he 
had as much as he could do—and pulled at 
the rope which tied him until he almost 
choked himself to death. The rope gave 
way at length—as things in this world will 
before a donkey—and Tam rushed to the 
door with a great clattering of hoofs, and 
bumped his head and his heels against it, 
frantically. 

This noise would have waked the Seven 
Sleepers and it waked little Darius, who was 
dreaming that his head was in a bag of 
feathers. He sprang up, bewildered, almost 
suffocated, with smoke, and with tongues of 
flame darting at him on every side, and 
thought for an instant that he must be hav- 
ing a very bad nightmare, such as was, per- 
haps, peculiar to people who slept in barns. 
But Tam’s bray recalled him to reality. 
Queerly enough the first thing he thought of 
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_ when he realized that the barn was on fire 
was the pumpkin. He had promised the 
boys to let nothing happen to that! It was 
far too large for him to handle, but he rolled 
it along to the ladder, and thought he might 
manage to get it down in some way. By 
that time, however, he was sufficiently wide 


awake to be conscious that there were things - 


to be saved before even a fairy godmother’s 
pumpkin chariot. He hurried himself down 
the ladder and tried to open one of the great 
doors; the bolt was two high for him to reach. 
He found a barrel to stand upon. 

‘“« Just one minute, Tam, and we’ll have 
some fresh air!’’ he said. But with all his 
strength he could not move the bolt! 

He staggered across to the otherdoor. He 
was growing very giddy. And he shouted 
help! help! fire! fire! continually, and found 
no answer but the pitiful cries of the cattle. 
This bolt was harder to reach, and there was 
no hope of moving it. He rushed out 
through the long passage way that led to the 
woodshed. He had suddenly remembered, 
with a bounding heart, that the boys had 
told him that door was never locked. 

But although he pushed and pulled and 
pounded the door remained fast. And his 
agonized shrieks brought no response. Was 
all the world asleep ? thought little Darius as 
he rushed out of the narrow passage way 
where fire was hemming him in. 

Over each of the great doors was a win- 
dow, the only ones in the barn; to reach 
them one must walk out on a beam from the 
top loft. Not an easy task for little Darius 
when he was not half-suffocated and blinded 
by smoke. Could he do it now? It was 
the only hope! 

He climbed the ladder on the side which 
the fire had not reached, calling out half- 
deliriously to Tam that he would soon break 
the window and give him air. 

Out upon the narrow beam; little Darius 
remembered afterwards that he said his 
prayer and hymn, ‘‘ Now I lay me down to 
sleep,’ and ‘‘ Saviour like a Shepherd lead 
us,’’ although he was hardly conscious of it 
then. He could no longer open his smarting 
eyes, and the choking sensation had become 
an agony, but with one great effort he broke 
one of the large panes of glass that formed 
the window. The air revived him for an in- 
stant but he tried in vain to call for help. 
With his head out of the window he clung to 
the sash, clung tightly while he felt himself 
slipping away into a dream. 
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* Darius! Darius! you must wake up now! 
Little Darius isn’t in his bed, and the sky is 
all ablaze. They’re burning up over to 
Squire Updike’s! And oh, where is little 
Darius!” 

Grandma Brierly had waked from her bad 
dream more nervous than ever, and had not 
been able to restrain herself from ‘ gadding 
about,” in spite of grandpa’s warning. 

He was wide awake in a moment, now, 
and out of the house in two or three more, 
while Grandma only waited to arouse Bar- 
bara, her maid, and discover that little 
Darius was not in the house, and then fol- 
lowed, in spite of her rheumatism. 

Grandma Brierly ran as she had not run 
for manyayear. But Grandpa was there be- 
fore her, and it happened that the sleepers 
in the Updike farmhouse were awakened by 
shouts of fire from Grandpa Brierly’s lungs. 
And already the flames were creeping upon 
the woodshed, over Obed’s prudent head. 
The people came tumbling out of the house, 
everyone wild with excitement, the boys 
from the spare chamber, in scanty toilets and 
scarcely any toilets at all, and the cry on 
their lips, or the thought that made their 
cheeks white was “‘ little Darius! ”’ 

Grandma Brierly echoed that cry. 

**Do you know, oh, do you know where 
he is ?”’ she said. 

‘* Hush!” said Lance, sternly thrusting 
voluble Teddy into the background. 

Grandpa Brierly was a man of actions, as 
he had unhappily shown when he tried to 
shoot Squire Updike’s Devon calf. He had 
broken open the barn door and the cattle 
had come rushing and staggering out mad 
with terror. Tam O’Shanter, knocking 
Teddy down in his flight, dashed across the 
fields homeward. Quite enough had Tam 
had of strange barns. 

Out of the poultry house came the fowls, 
Pericles gobbling ‘I told you so,” in the 
one-eyed gander’s ear. 

Neighbors were hurrying aeross the fields, 
and the distant village bells had begun to 
ring. Fallowfield had no engine, but as the 
wind was favorable the house could be 
saved. 

Grandpa Updike tried to hold Lance back 
as he rushed into the barn. 

*“* Are you crazy, child? You can’t save 
anything more,” he cried. 

*¢ Little D’rius! ” cried Teddy, pointing up 
to the barn window. The older people had 
not before seen the small head that hung out 
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of the window, with a face deathly white in 
the glare of the fire. Now smoke shrouded 
it again in an instant. 

Lance was in the barn, fighting his way 
up the only ladder that was left. The other 
end of the beam was invisible in the smoke; 
it might give way under him at any moment, 
but little Darius’ figure still hung there, and 
Lance battled on, keeping cool and calm, 
perhaps from the habit of being ‘‘ always 
right there,”’ as the boys said. 

He caught little Darius around the waist, 
and with the other hand knocked out what 
was left of the great pane. At that moment 
he felt the beam give way. He caught at 
the sash, and clung there, but he knew he 
could not cling long, holding the boy’s 
weight. 

‘** Catch him!” he cried, to the people be- 
low, and in another moment little Darius 
was dropped from the great height, safely 
into Grandma Brierly’s shawl held up by 
Grandpa Updike on a ladder and Obed on 
the smoking roof of the poultry-house. 

It threatened to be just a moment too late 
for Lance; a shaking of the wall and a crash- 
ing of timbers warned him that the barn was 
coming down before the shawl could be ad- 
justed again. He dropped carefully and 
caught the top of the barn door, and in that 
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one instant’s delay the shawl was in place, 
and he was received into it all safe and 
sound. 

Grandpa Updike and Grandpa Brierly 
shook hands for the first time in fifteen 
years. They did not make much ado about it, 
and they tried very hard to conceal the fact 
that their voices were very husky. It did not 
seem exactly logical that they should do it 
because Lance had saved little Darius’ life, 
but it was so. 

And Grandma Brierly and Grandma Up- 
dike cried joyfully in each other’s arms, and 
said it was a ‘‘ blessed Thanksgiving; ”’ 
which seemed rather queer, considering that 
the barn was all burnt up, and caused the 
one-eyed gander to quack disdainfully. 

Of course there was no pumpkin chariot 
for Bess to ride home in, but they planned 
to have a bigger pumpkin the next Thanks- 
giving. Obed promised to try to raise it for 
them! 

And Grandma Brierly said she hoped the 
boys would come again next Thanksgiv- 
ing because little Darius was lonely! 

Another result of this night’s events was 
that Pericles’ presentiments acquired quite 
a reputation. They were regarded with re- 
spect even by the one-eyed gander. 


PETER 


_—_ NODDY comes at night, 
Down the chimney, so they say, 
Sews our eyelids fast and tight 

Till the break of day. 
And never yet has anybody 
Caught a glimpse of Peter Noddy. 


Often have I set my chair 
By the fire to watch for him, 
But he took me unaware 
In the shadows dim, 
And before my eyes would view him 
He had popped his needle through them. 


—Mail and Express. 
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In his thread a moonbeam white, 
Stolen from the sky, I wonder ? 

Or perhaps he tears the slight 
Spider-webs asunder, 

And from out their glossy shreds, 

Twines and spins his lissome threads. 


And his fingers are so deft, 

And his needle is so keen, 
Not a scar or mark is left, 

Where its point has been. 
So he comes and so he goes, 
Whence or whither, no one knows. 
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RoastED OyrsTERs.—Take oysters in the shell, 
wash the shells well, and lay them on the coals; 
when they are done the shells will open, when 
the upper shell can be removed; serve the oys- 
ters in the loose shell, with a little melted butter 
poured over each. 


CLAM FrRITTERS.—Take twenty-five clams and 
dry them in a napkin; to one pint of flour add 
one pint of milk, half a teaspoonful of salt, two 
well beaten eggs, half a teaspoonful of baking 
powder; stir in the clams carefully after the bat- 
ter is well mixed; fry them very brown in boil- 
ing hot fat. 


CABBAGE AND MILK.—Cut a cabbage in thin 
strips; let it soak in cold water for half an hour, 
then cook in salted water half an hour; turn off 
the water and substitute milk; let it stew gently 
until tender, then season with butter and salt; 


pour into a deep vegetable dish and grate nutmeg 
on the top. 


SPoNGE BIscuiIT FOR DEssERT.—Take half a 
pound of flour, three-quarters of a pound of 
sifted sugar; beat the whites of six eggs, and add 
to them the beaten yolks; flavor with lemon; 
then add the sugar; mix well, .adding the flour 
last; bake in patty pans, with sugar sprinkled 
over the top to glaze while cooking; serve witha 
rich liquid sauce. 


CoLtp Mrat Disu.—Take any sort of cold 
meat and suet mixed; chop very fine; add salt, 
onions, minced ham or tongue, a slice of bread 
soaked in milk, two well-beaten eggs, one ounce 
of butter; stew all together gently for fifteen 
minutes; turn it into a mould and bake till 
brown. Turn out on a hot dish and cover with 
the gravy strained off when moulded. 


CREAM PoTATOES.—Put two tablespoonfuls 
of butter into a frying pan; when hot rub into it 
smoothly a spoonful of flour, but do not let it 
brown; add a cupful of rich milk, and when it 
boils a tablespoonful of chopped parsley, pepper 
and salt; then the potatoes chopped, but not too 
fine; boil up well and serve at once. Delicious 
with roast meats, or as a breakfast dish with 
rolls and coffee. ‘a 


APPLE PuDDING.—Beat two eggs well with 
two tablespoonfuls of sugar; add a piece of butter 
the size of a walnut, and one pint of milk; add 
flour enough to make batter a little thicker than 
for griddle cakes; add one teaspoonful of baking 
powder and four large apples sliced; stir all well 
together; turn into a pudding pail or any pail 
with a tight cover, and set in a kettle of boiling 
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water; boil hard two hours; serve with sweet- 
ened cream or cold sauce flavored. 


Rovexu Breer.—Take two or three pounds of 
common beef, free from bone or gristle, and chop 
it very fine; chop one pound of salt pork very 
fine, and one onion, and mix with the beef; sea- 
son with salt, pepper and ground cloves to suit; 
put the whole into a baking pan; add a cupful of 
hot water; place in the oven and bake for one 
and one-half hours; stir the mixture often to 
prevent burning, and do not have the oven too 
hot. 


MACKEREL AND CREAM.—Remove the head 
and tail from the fish, wash and scrape thor- 
oughly; place in a floured napkin and boil in 
salted water, allowing ten minutes for a small 
mackerel and fifteen for a large one. Make a 
sauce of one-half pint of milk, one large table- 
spoonful of butter; thicken with flour to the con- 
sistency of cream; add a tablespoonful of 
chopped celery after removing it from the fire; 
place the mackerel on a deep platter, pour the 
sauce over and around it, garnish with parsley, 
and serve at once. 


Potato Soup.—Put into a sauce-pan one- 
quarter of a pound of bacon chopped fine, six 
small onions chopped, one saltspoonful of pep- 
per, one teaspoonful of salt, and four quarts of 
water; let all boil half an hour; then add one 
quart of sliced potatoes and boil until the pota- 
toes are nearly done; then add the chopped ker- 
nels from three ears of corn; cook fifteen minutes 
longer, add more seasoning to suit taste and half 
a cupful of milk or cream and serve hot. * 


STEAM PuppiIne.—Take one egg, one-half 
cup of sugar, one tablespoonful of melted butter 
or meat fryings, two teaspoonfuls of baking pow- 
der and a pinch of salt and stir well together; 
then add one cup of cold water, and one-half cup 
of dried fruit or raisins, and thicken some stiffer 
than cake; mix it in the dish that you cook it in 
and steam one and one-half hours; have the 
water boiling all the time, and don’t take off the 
steamer or lift the lid. 

GINGERBREAD.—Half a cupful of molasses, 
half a teaspoonful of soda dissolved in it, half a 
cupful of sugar, half a teaspoonful of salt, one 
tablespoonful of ginger, three tablespoonfuls of 
butter, one cupful of sour milk, two and one- 
quarter cupfuls of flour, half a teaspoonful of 
soda mixed with it; bake twenty or thirty min- 
utes in gem pans; be sure to use one whole tea- 
spoonful of soda, one half in the molasses and 
the other in the milk; this makes sixteen cakes. 
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Some HINTS ON THE WRITING OF A CORRECT 
AND GRACEFUL Nore oR LETTER.—Of all those 
things with which it is taken for granted every- 
one is familiar, there is probably no item upon 
which there is more ignorance than there is in 
the art of polite letter writing. To the would-be 
elegant writer Harper’s Bazar gives a number 
of useful hints, among them the following :— 

In the first place, never begin a letter simply 
“Mr. Jones,” ‘‘ Mr. Smith’’; follow these titles 
with a ‘“‘Dear Sir” or “‘ Dear Madam.’”’ Com- 
mon courtesy demands this. 

Never begin a letter to anyone with ‘‘ Mr. (or 
Mrs.) Brown, Kind Friend,’’ or “ Dear Friend.” 
If one is on sufficiently intimate.terms with an- 
other to call him friend, he knows him well 
enough to address him in the conventional man- 
ner as ‘‘My dear Mr. Brown.” For the same 
reason do not use the phrase ‘Friend Miss 
Mary,”’ ‘“‘Friend Mr. Robinson.”” This absurd 
fashion is rarely practised except by those igno- 
rant of the finer shades of good breeding and 
social customs. 

Nothing is implied by the word dear at the 
opening of a letter. It is simply a form that has 
been adopted for convenience sake. For a for- 
mal note, if written in the first person, say ‘‘ My 
dear Mr. B.”” ‘The dropping of the “‘ my” sig- 
nifies a greater degree of intimacy. 

Nothing is meant either by the wording of the 
signature. ‘‘ Yourstruly,’’ ‘“‘ Yours very truly,” 
and even *‘ Faithfully yours,” are simply tours 
de phrase and must be simply taken for what 
they are worth. 

Never use abbreviations except in business 
correspondence and do not be economical of the 
first personal pronoun. If one takes the time to 
write a friendly letter, one should give its due 
dignity of words and sentences of full length, in- 
stead of obliging a person who reads to supply 
elisions. What can be more slovenly and un- 
graceful than such a note as this from a young 
man to a young woman :— 

“Friend Miss Jennie—Have learned th you 
will be in town this eve. Wd like to see you. 
Shd you like to have me call, wire me at office 
wh you will be disengaged. Yours ete., J. 
Smith.” 

Never use two persons in a note intended to be 
in the third person, be consistent. For instance, 
in declining an invitation do not say, “‘ Miss B. 
regrets that a severe cold will prevent her being 
present at your card party on Tuesday evening,” 
nor, “‘I regret that I shall be unable to accept 
Mrs. T.’s invitation to dinner, as I shall be out of 
town at that time.” 

‘*Mustn’t I sign my name to it?” inquired a 
man, naively, after he had asked and received 
information as to the proper method of replying 
toa formal note. ‘‘1t looks so queer to see just 
‘Mr. J. accepts with pleasure Mrs. K.’s kind in- 
vitation for Friday evening.’ I think it needs 


the signature to finish it off—as a sort of tail 
piece.”’ 

A woman should never sign her name Mrs. or 
Miss A. In writing to a stranger the Miss or 
Mrs. A can be written at one side in brackets, or 
the full address given below. 


HovusEwork Firry Aco.—An elderly 
lady was relating the other day, in our hearing, 
her experience in going out to housework in her 
younger days. She engaged with a lady in Co- 
lumbia to do general housework, no price being 
agreed upon, and entered upon her duties at 
once. About the first thing to be done outside 
the regular housework was to make soap—hav- 
ing assistance in putting up the leach, the rest of 
the work to make a barrel of soap she performed 
herself. Killing hogs came next in order, she 
trying the lard, taking care of the skins, and 
helping to make sausages. Then came the 
butchering of beef, the tripe of which of course 
must be saved, and this she was required to dress 
alone. She spun the warp for thirty yards of 
all-wool carpet, and in the meantime the lady 
was sick, and she officiated as nurse and did the 
washing, ironing, and cooking for the family. 
At the end of four weeks she was to return home 
and her bill was called for. Now, gentle reader, 
what do you think she charged for doing the 
amount of work as narrated above? The first 
week seventy-five cents, the second, eighty-three 
cents, and the last weeks, one dollar each, mak- 
ing three dollars and fifty-eight cents for four 
weeks’ service. The lady thought the price was 
decidely too high, and she threw off twenty-five 
cents, leaving three dollars and thirty-three cents 
for four of the hardest weeks’ labor ever put 
upon a woman to perform; and yet she never 
struck for higher’ wages, but served her time 
faithfully, and is to-day a hale, hearty old lady, 
fast approaching her four score years, able to do 
her own housework, and lend a helping hand to 
a neighbor in need, or wherever duty calls. 


At THe TABLE.—All ladies, including those 
of the household, should be served before any 
gentlemen guest is helped. 

A lady sitting at a gentleman’s side should re- 
ceive attention and not be neglected, whether he 
has been introduced to her or not. 

Eat quietly and slowly; don’t take huge mouth- 
fuls or masticate audibly. 

It is no longer considered necessary to press 
food upon a guest; in fact, to worry one with 
importunities to partake of this or that article 
of food or drink is in the worst taste. 


John H. Woodbury, the noted Dermatologist, 
formerly of 210 West 42d Street, New York City, 


has removed to the brown stone front building, 
125 West 42nd Street, which he has leased fora 
term of years. 
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Curious Tunes oF Lire.—It is against the 

law in Mexico for anyone to read a newspaper 
aloud. 

In digging among the ruins of Pompeii they 
have found a piece of brass made to fit over the 
human cheek. 

In China people in easy circumstances buy 
their coffins long before they need them, and ex- 
hibit them as a piece of ornamental furniture. 

There is a man in Los Angeles, Cal., whose 
business it is to travel east with the corpses of 
people who go to Southern California to find 
health, and who die instead. 

Guns are now being made so powerful that 
the objects which their missiles are intended to 
strike will be out of sight. Consequently the 
guns can only be directed by map. 

A mushroom, described by a physician of 

Portland, Ore., as having sprung up in a single 
night near his doorstep, measured twenty-four 
inches in circumference and weighed one and 
one-half pounds. 
_ Ashrewd eitizen of Montezuma, Ga., swapped 
horses ten times in one day and made $125, and 
galloped home that night possessor of the same 
horse to impart the news to his family. 

New wonders are being unearthed every day, 
and a new and rare one has just turned up in 
Paris in the shape of a fine bust of Mme. de Stae 
by Canova. It was found in a second-hand shop 
where it had lain for years, submerged under 
rubbish, with its value all unguessed. 

A gentleman in Columbus, Ga., has a razor 
which has been in constant use 104 years. It 
bears a close resemblance toa broad ax, but does 
good service yet, and may cut many a whisker 
before it is finally laid away among the relics of 
bygone days. 

An amusing misadventure happened the other 
day to a well known artist in Paris. He had 
purchased an old helmet in a bric-a-brac shop, 
and when he got home the idea occurred to try it 
on. It went on easily enough, but when he 
wanted to take it off he found it impossible to 
doso. Finally he was forced to go to a neigh- 
boring gunsmith’s to have it removed. His ap- 
pearance on the street wearing this medieval 
relic produced a decided sensation. . 


WircucraFt In New ENGLAND.—When the 
Pilgrims left their native land, the belief in 
witchcraft was universal, and they carried with 
them across the Atlantic the universal delusion- 
For the first twenty-five years no satanic out- 
break disturbed the settlers, but suddenly the 
mania .began in Salem, Mass., and spread 
through the town. The prisons could hardly 
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hold the suspected. The town of Falmouth 
hanged its minister. Witches were believed to 
ride in the air at night. Even the beasts were 
not safe. A dog was solemnly put to death for 
the part he had taken in some satanic festivity. 
The children of John Goodwin began to behave 
in a strange manner; we are told that they 


“barked like dogs, mewed like cats, and flew 


through the air like geese.’”?’ This mad panic 
raged for more than a year, and then ceased. 


REIGN OF TERROR IN PARIS.—The reign of 
terror in Paris at the close of the last century 
will always form a bloody and terrible chapter in 
the history of the world. All government was 
suspended, and thousands of men, women, and 
children were put todeath. At the capture of 
the Bastile, the shrieks of the wounded and 
dying and the cries of assassination and treason 
intensified the rage of the assailants, and the 
governor attempted to blow up the fortress, but 
he was prevented. Then he tried to get a barrel 
of gunpowder for his own destruction, but this 
he was unable to do. When the fortress was 
captured he fell a victim to the fury of the peo- 
ple, and his head was borne on a pike. 


Murper or Miss McCrea.—Miss McCrea 
belonged to a family of loyalists, and was en- 
gaged to be married to an officer in the British 
service who was advancing with Burgoyne. The 
young officer sent a small party of Indians to 
bring her to the British camp. Her friends ob- 
jected to her going with such an escort, but she 
was determined to go. Her lover getting impa- 
tient at the long delay sent another party of In- 
dians for her. The promised reward for bring- 
ing her in safety was a barrel of rum. The chiefs 
of the two parties sent for her quarreled over the 
reward, each claiming it, and in a moment of 
anger one of them struck her down with his 


‘hatchet. Tradition reports that the Indians di- 
‘vided the scalp, and each party carried half ot 


t to the agonized lover. 


Joan or Arc WounpED.—During one of the 
battles ‘between the French and English, an 
arrow from an English bow struck Joan of Arc 
and entered the flesh between her neck and 
shoulder. The English were pressing to take 
her prisoner, but the French bore her safely 
away from the field, and laid her carefully upon 
the grass. With her own hand she pulled out 
the arrow and the wound was dressed. She then 
devoted a few moments to prayer, and mounting 
her charger rode to the scene of battle. The 
English were terrified to see her there, for. they 
supposed she was half dead from her wound. — 
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CoBWEBS—FABLE OF ARACHNE.— Everyone 
has noticed the cobwebs which hang upon each 
shrub and bush, and are strewn in profusion 
over every plat of grass on a fine morning in 
autumn, and seeing, who can have failed to ad- 
mire? The webs, circular in form, are then 
strung thick with tiny pearls of dew that glitter 
in the sun. No lace isso fine. Could any be 
wrought that would equal them in their filmy 
delicacy and lightness, it would be worth a 
prince’s ransom. But for such work man’s 
touch is all too coarse. It is possible only to our 
humble garden spider, known to scientific people 
by the more imposing name Eperia diadema. 
These spiders belong to the family of Arachnide, 
and the ancients, who were great lovers of 
beauty, observing their webs, invented the pretty 
fable of Arachne. 

Arachne was a maiden who had attained to 
such expertness in weaving and embroidering 
that even the nymphs, leaving their groves and 
fountains, would gather to admire her work. 
They whispered to each other that Minerva her- 
self must have taught her, but Arachne had 
grown vain as she grew dexterous, and overhear- 
ing them, denied the implication with high dis- 
dain. She would not acknowledge herself in- 
ferior even to a goddess, and finally challenged 
Minerva to a trial of skill, saying: ‘‘ If beaten, I 
will bear the penalty.”” Minerva accepted the 
challenge, and the webs were woven. Arachne’s 
was of wondrous beauty, but when she saw that 
of Minerva she knew that she was defeated, and 
in despair went and hanged herself. Minerva, 
moved by pity for her vain but skillful oppo- 
nent, transformed her into a spider; and she 
and her descendants still retain a portion of her 
marvelous gifts of spinning and weaving. 


AN ENTERTAINING GAME.—The fascinating 
ganie of ‘“‘Halma”’ is becoming quite the rage, 
and it deserves its popularity. Two or four can 
play it, and it is arranged for progressive play- 
ing, so that progressive “‘Halma’’ parties will 
become very popular, and as they afford consid- 
erable amusement a great amount of skill can be 
developed by practice. The Rev. Dr. Howard 
Crosby says: ‘‘‘Halma’ is a favorite game in 
my family; it creates an enthusiasm beyond any 
other game. It has enough of skill in it to make 
amusement healthy and improving.” E. I. 
Horsman’s advertisement in our advertising 
pages will give you further information. 


VENUS AND THE EARTH.—In the fundamen- 
tal element of size, Venus and the earth are 
almost alike, our earth being 7,900 miles in diam- 
eter, and Venus 7,500. The force of gravity on 
the surface of the latter is very nearly nine- 
tenths of what it is with us. Its density is 
almost the same fraction of that of the earth. 
These facts show that if transported to the sur- 
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face of Venus we should feel more at home, so 
far as some essential features of experience are 
concerned, than on any other planet known to 
us. Weshould weigh just about nine-tenths of 
our present weight, and should find distances 
bearing much the same ratio to our muscular 
power of walking that they do in this world, 
while in all probability the surface rocks and 
earth, if such be formed there, would be com- 
pacted and constructed like those we daily see 
around us. This would not be the case on 
planets so much smaller than the earth as Mer- 
cury or Mars, or so much larger as Jupiter, 
Saturn or Neptune. 

Again, the year on Venus would be about 225- 
days in length, a good deal more like what we- 
have on the earth than is the case on any other 
planet. In the length of the day we should find 
a still more homelike experience, as the differ- 
ence would be imperceptible except to careful 
observation. Venus rotates in 23 hours 21 min- 
utes 23 seconds, and the earth in 23 hours 56 
minutes 4 seconds. The day, of course, depends 
a little on the motion of the sun in the sky, but. 
the difference between this as seen on our earth: 
and from Venus would not appreciably affect 
the similarity of the days in each. These like- 
nesses to the length of our day and year and to 
our world’s density would cause a similarity, in 


all probability, in mountain form and vegeta-- 
tion. . 


THE PRESIDENT’S SALARY.—The salary of 
the President is $50,000 per annum. He is be- 
sides (see chapter ii. of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States, page 23) entitled to the use of 
the Executive Mansion, with its furniture and 
belongings; a private secretary at a salary of 
$3,250 a year; one assistant secretary, who must 
be a shorthand writer, at $3,250 a year; two ex-. 
ecutive clerks, at $2000 each a year; two clerks 
at $1800 each a year; one clerk at $1600; one 
clerk at $1200; one telegrapher at $1400; one 
steward at $1800 a year; steward’s clerk at $1600; 
five messengers at $1200 each a year; one usher, 
$1400; three doorkeepers, $1200 each; one watch- 
man, $900; one fireman, $864; laborers, work- 
men, etc. Special appropriations are made each 
year to cover these expenses. The items of fuel 
and light are also included, together with table 
and bed linen, china and table silver, which be- 


long to the house, and are the property of the 
United States. 


A Woman’s CHANCE TO MARRY.—Between 
15 and 20 is 14 1-2 per cent. 
Between 20 and 25 is 52 per cent. 
Between 25 and 30 is 18 per cent. 
Between 30 and 35 is 15 1-3 per cent. 
Between 35 and 40 is 3 3-4 per cent. 
Between 40 and 45 is 2 1-2 per cent. 
Between 45 and 50 is 3-8 of 1 per-cent. . 


RUTHVEN’S PUZZLE PAGE 


Send all communications for this Department to 
Epwin R. Briees, West Bethel, Oxford 
County, Maine. 


Answers to September Puzzles. 


AHS 


40.—Pan(tale)t. 41,—P(ann )age. 

43.—St(ell)ar. 

45.—Or(din)al. 
471.—S PRIG 


PLANE 


61.—Cross-Word Enigma. 
In seven, not in three; 
In spider, not in bee; 
In insect, not in flea; 
In lettuce, not in pea; 
In sorrow, not in glee; 
In water, not in tea; 
In olive, not in tree; 
In ransom, not in free; 
A ruler’s name now see. 

K. 

62.—Right Rhomboid. 

Across.—1 A species of inflorescence. 2 A 
white chemical salt. 3 To check from action or 
purpose. 4 Relating to the sun. 5 A lovely 
young girl. Down.—1 A letter. 2 A prefix. 3 
A movable cover. 4 A tribe of Indians. 5 A 
rowel. 6 To trust. 7 A military engine used 
for demolishing the walls of a fortification. 8 
Letters from Paris. 9 A letter. 

R. 


63.—A Double Acrostic. 

; (Words of six letters.) 

‘1A learned Brahman. 2 The highest wor- 
ship. 8 To imbibe. 4 According to estab- 
lished rule. 5 The liquid principle of oils. 
Primals.—A carpenter’s tool. Finals.—Any flat 
surface. Connected. —An instrument employed 
in land-surveying. Era. 


64.—Numerical Enigma. 
The whole, composed of 12 letters, is slow- 
ness, The 1, 10, 7,2is dismal. The 5, 8, 12, 6 
is ruin. The 9, 11, 4, 3 is exertion. Pry. 


Hidden Cities. 
65.—Lemuel is bondsman for John. 
66.—A robber never frightened me. 
67.—I have traveled from east to west. 
68.—Frank fortunately escaped with me. 
FRASIA. 


69.—Half-Square. 

1 A kind of dried sausage. 2 A worshiper. 

3 To eject with violence. 4 A genus of curious 

plants. 5 To permit. 6 A conjunction. 7 A 
letter from Brooklyn. VERBENA. 


70.—A Square. 
1 A plume of feathers. 2 One who governs. 
3 To cut off asyllable. 4 A portable chair. 5 
To stretch. Mrs. J. W. 


Hidden Birds. 
71.—A bad oven annoys a cook. 
72.—I met my brother Rob in Boston. 
73.—Elizabeth is wan and poor. 
74.—Very few rent city houses in Summer, 
75.—The river runs with rushing force. 
Frutti. 


76.—A Diamond. 

1 A letter. 2 A beverage. 3 Noblemen. 4 
Wooden shoes. 5 Prosperous. 6 Complete. 7 
To entangle. 8 Anenclosure. 9 A letter. 

VENUS. 
T7.—A Pentagon. 

1 A consonant. 2 A color. 3 Wandered. 4 

Abuses. 5 Toerase. 6 To hinder. 7 A slave. 
DEANE. 


78.—A Drop Letter Proverb. 
A-a-i-d-b-i-s-0-e-e-e-y-e-r. J.D. L. 


Answers in two Months. 


Prizes. 

For the largest list of correct answers to this 
month’s puzzles, received before November 10th, 
we offer an illustrated novelette; and for the 
next best list, a book of poems. 

For the best variety of original puzzles, re- 
ceived before December Ist, we will send this 
magazine for one year. 

Solvers. 

Answers to the July puzzles were received 
from Vinnie, Birdie Lane, J. D. L., Teddy, W. 
H. Jackson, I. O. T., Birdie Browne, Peggie, 
New B. Ginner, Nicholas, Minnie Jones, Black 
Hawk, Ned Nason, Katie Smith, Eulalie, Cora 
A. L., Betsey B., Geraldine, Ann Eliza, Jack, 


and Ida May. 
Prize-Winners. 
W. H. Jackson, Brooklyn, N. Y., for the larg- 
est list of correct answers. Cora A. L., Salem, 
Mass., for the next best list. 
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81.—Avarice. 
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EDITOR’S DRAWER. 
THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


THE PRICE OF A DRINK. 


“* Five cents a glass!’’ Does any one think 
That is really the price of a drink? 

“ Five cents a glass,”” I heard you say. 

“‘Why, that isn’t very much to pay.” 

Ah, no, indeed, ’tis a very small sum 

You are passing over ’twixt finger and thumb; 
And if that were all you gave away, 

It wouldn’t be very much to pay. 


The price of a drink! Let him decide 
Who has lost his courage and lost his pride, 
And lies a groveling heap of clay, 

Not far removed from a beast, to-day, 


The price of a drink! Let that one tell 
Who sleeps to-night in a murderer’s cell, 
And feels within him the fires of hell. 
Honor and virtue, love and truth, 

All the glory and pride of youth, 

Hopes of manhood, the wreath of fame, 
High endeavor and noble aim, 

These are the treasures thrown away 

At the price of a drink, from day to day. 


“Five cents a glass!’’ How Satan laughed 
As over the bar the young man quaffed 

The beaded liquor, for the demon knew 
Terrible work that drink would do! 

And before morning the victim lay 

With his life-blood swiftly ebbing away: 
And that was the price he paid, alas! 

For the pleasure of taking a social glass. 


The price of a drink! If you want to know 
What some are willing to pay for it, go 
Through that wretched tenement over there 

ith dingy windows and broken stair, 

ere foul disease like a vampire crawls 

With outstretched wings o’er the mouldy walls. 
There poverty dwells with her hapless brood, 
Wild-eyed as demons for lack of food ; 
There shame, in a corner, crouches low ; 
There violence deals its cruel blow; 
The innocent ones are thus accursed 
To pay the price of another’s thirst. 


“' Five cents a glass!’’ Oh, if that were all, 
The sacrifice would, indeed, be small! 

But the money’s worth is the least amount 
We pay; and whoever will keep account 
Will learn the terrible waste and blight 
That follows the ruinous appetite. 

Five cents a glass!’ Does anyone think 
That is really the price of a drink? 


—Josephine Pollard in Harper’s Bazar. 


THAT STUB-TAILED COW. 


President Lincoln’s happy knack of story-tell- 
ing will be remembered as long as lovers of 
quaint humor live to repeat his good things. 


The following anecdote, which doubtless will be 
new to most readers, comes from a man who held 
a high office under Lincoln, and knew the mar- 
tyred President well. 

At an official ball some thieves made off with 
many of the hats and overcoats of the guests, so 
that when the Presidential party was ready to 
take-leave, Vice-President Hamlin’s head-cover- 
ing was not to be found. 

tell you what, Hamlin,” said a friend; 
“early in the evening I saw a man, possessed of 
keen foresight, hide his hat up-stairs. Iam sure 
he would be willing to denote it to the Adminis- 
tration, and I will go and get it for you.’’ 

When the hat was produced it was discovered 
to be vey much after the style affected by Ham- 
lin, but it bore a badge of mourning, which 
emblem the Vice-President ripped off with his 
pen-knife. The party stood chatting merrily as 
they waited for the carriages to be driven up, 
when a man stopped directly in front of Mr. 
Hamlin and stood staring at the “tile” with 
which his head was covered. 

‘* What are you looking at, sir?’’ asked Ham- 
lin, sharply. 

Your hat,’’ answered the man, mildly. ‘If 
it had a weed on it I should say it was mine.’’ 

‘*Well, it hasn’t got a weed on it, has it?” 
asked the Vice-President. 

**No, sir,’”’ said the hatless man, “it hasn’t.”’ 

“‘ Then it isn’t your hat, is it ?’”’ said the proud 
possessor of it. 

**No, I guess not,” said the man, as he turned 
to walk away. 

When this little scene was explained to Presi- 
dent Lincoln, he laughed heartily and said :— 

“That reminds me, Hamlin, of a long time 
ago when I was pioneering and soldiering in Illi- 
nois, and we put up a joke on some officers of 
the United States Army. My party and I were . 
a long way off from the comforts of civilized life, 
and our only neighbors were the garrison of a 
United States fort. We did pretty well for ra- 
tions, had plenty of salt meat and flour, but 
milk was not to be had for love or money, and as 
we all longed for the delicacy we thought it 
pretty mean that the officers of the fort, who had 
two cows—a stub-tailed one and a black and 
white one—offered us no milk, though we threw 
out many and strong hints that it would be 
acceptable. At last after much consultation we 
decided to teach them a lesson and borrow or 
steal one of those cows, just as you choose to put 
it. But how it could be done without the cow 
being at once identified and recovered was the 
question. At last we hitona plan. One of our 
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party was dispatched a day’s ride to the nearest 
slaughter house, where he procured a long, red 
cow’s tail to match the color of the stub-tailed 
cow. After possessing ourselves of which ani- 
mal we neatly tied our purchase to the poor stub, 
and with appetites whetted by long abstinence 
we drank and relished the sweet milk which ‘our 
cow’ gave. A few days afterward we were hon- 
ored by a call from the commander of the fort. 
‘Say, boys,’ said he, ‘we have lost one of our 
cows.’ Of course we felt very sorry, and ex- 
pressed our regret accordingly. ‘ But,’ continued 
the commander, ‘I came over to say that if that 
cow of yours had a stub-tail, I should say it was 
ours.’ 


- “*But she hasn’t a stub-tail, has she?’ asked 
we, sure of our point. 

*** No,’ said the officer, ‘she certainly has not 
a stub-tail.’ 

«She isn’t your cow, then’; and our argu- 
ment was as unanswerable as was Hamlin’s.”’ 


‘Everyone who comes to Kansas City from 
Kansas these days has his own particular story 
to tell about the wonderful crops in that state, 
according to the Kansas City Times. Among 
the Sunflower pilgrims who landed in the city 
recently was Charley Barrett, the good leoking 
and talkative traveling passenger agent of the 
Missouri Pacific. He had spent four or five days 
in Southern Kansas, and his mouth was going 
at the rate of five hundred revolutions a minute 
about crops, when he was flagged by a Times’ 
man. 

** Wheat!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ You never saw 
the like! The farmers down in Southern Kan- 
sas had to rent the public roads to get room 
enough to stack the wheat. Wasn’t room 
enough in the fields to hold the stacks. I saw 
one ’’—— 

“How is the fruit crop?” 

‘Fruit! You never saw the like! Apples as 
big as cannon balls growing in clusters as big as 
haystacks. I saw one apple that’’—— 

Don’t the trees break down ?”’ 

“Trees! You never saw the like! The farm- 
ers planted’ sorghum in the orchards, and the 
stalks grew up like telegraph poles and sup- 
ported the limbs. I saw one stalk of sorghum 
that was two feet”??——_ 

“How is the broom corn crop ?” 

“Broom corn! You never saw the like! 
There hasn’t been a cloudy day in Southern 
Kansas for a month. Can’t cloud up. The 
broom corn grew so high that it kept the clouds 
swept off the face of the sky as clean as a new 
floor. They will have to cut the corn down if 
it gets too dry. Some of the broom cornstalks 
are so high that 

** How is the corn crop ?” 

'“Corn! You never saw the like! Down in 
the Neosho and Fall River and Arkansas bottoms 
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the corn is as high asa house. They use step- 
ladders to gather roasting ears.” 

** Aren’t step-ladders pretty expensive ?”’ 

‘*Expensive! Well, I should say so; but that 
isn’t the worst of it. The trouble is that the 
children climb up into the cornstalks to hunt 
for eagles’ nests and sometimes fall out and kill 
themselves. Fourteen funerals in one county 
last week from that cause. I attended all of 
them. That is why I am so sad. And, mind 
you, that corn is not more than half grown. A 
man at Arkansas City has invented a machine 
which he calls ‘The Solar Corn Harvester and 
Child Protector.’ It is inflated with gas likea 
balloon and floats over the corn tops, and the 
occupants reach down and cut off the ears of 
corn with acavalry sabre. Every Kansas farmer 
has a cavalry sabre, and ’’—— 

**Do they make much cider in Kansas ?”’ 

**Cider! You never saw the like! Oceans of 
it! Most of the farmers in Crowley county have 
filled their cisterns with cider. A proposition 
was made a few days since to the Waterworks 
Company of Arkansas City to supply the town 
with cider through the mains, but the company 
was compelled to decline because they were 
afraid the cider would rust the pumps. They 
were sorry, but they said they would have to 
furnish water, although it cost more. I saw one 
farmer who’’—— 

“* How is the potato crop ?”’ 

‘*Potatoes! You never saw the like! A man 
in Sedgwick county dug a potato the other day 
that was so big he used the cavity it grew in for 
acellar. I saw one potato that’’—— 

““The people must be happy over their big 
crops 9? 

‘‘Happy! You never saw the like! I know 
men in the Arkansas valley who were too poor 
this time last year to flag a bread wagon, ,and 
now they have pie three times a day. One fel- 
low that’”’—— 

But the reporter, just at this point, had a 
pressing engagement elsewhere. 


I know of newspapers which never lose an 
opportunity to ridicule the habit of chewing gum, 
but I could never detect their reasons for so 
doing. There’s something toothsome in the 
sight of a box of fresh sweet spruce gum, and 
there’s something good about the sticks them- 
selves. Whenever I go to Fourth of July, a cir- 
cus or a camp-meeting, [I watch for the gum- 
chewers, and let the performance run itself. If 
I can get my eyes on a woman and a mother 
about forty years old, I take unalloyed pleasure 
watching the motion of her jaws. There’s a 
sort of ‘‘yum-yum’’ expression on her.face, as 
if she had something better than quail on toast 
between her teeth. She chews on the left side 
for a while, stops chewing altogether for a brief 
moment, and then rolls the quid over to the other 
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cheek with slow and lingering motion, and with 
that look of satisfaction in her eyes which no 
actor on the stage can ever counterfeit. By and 
by a far-away look comes to her eyes, a feeling 
of melancholy seems to settle around her mouth, 
and with a sigh eighteen inches in circumfer- 
ence, she softly takes the quid from her mouth 
with her fingers and looks at it. Itisthere. It 
is al) there. It is flattened, and dented, and 
warped out of shape, but it is gum—it is good. 
She holds it for a moment, wads it up in differ- 
ent shapes, and as it touches her tongue again 
she sighs:— 

‘“‘ How I wish I could chaw ten sticks to once!” 

When [ boarded with old Mr. and Mrs. Chute 
I took great interest in watching them during 
the long evenings. They sat on opposite sides 
of the stove, he reading and she knitting, and 
both chewing gum. When he had his quid on 
the left side, she would have hers on the right, 
and both would change at the same tick of the 
watch. To see their jaws working in unison, 
while each mind -was busy with different 
thoughts, was gum enough for me. 


The Boston Transcript “Listener” tells a 
wonderful story of a chap who managed to keep 
cool and collected in a bath-tub of boiling water. 

A young man having occasion to take a bath 
in a house where he happened to be alone, had, 
as he was lying in the bath-tub, let the hot water 
run slowly, in order to experienc? the agreeable 
sensation of the gradually increasing heat. The 
water trickled slowly in; the luxurious heat af- 
fected the young man’s senses to drowsiness, and 
before he knew it he had fallen asleep in the 
tub. He awoke with a sense of suffocation, 
pain and horror, and a consciousness that he 
was being slowly boiled to death. He fixed his 
eyes upon the steady inpouring stream of hot 
water, and saw in it his doom. He tried to 
shout for help; there was not a human being 
within hearing. Steadily the boiling water 
trickled into the tub, and as steadily the temper- 
ature rose, rose, rose, until the victim’s senses 
were’on fire, until his braip reeled, and the flesh 
seemed about to leave his body. All manner of 
wild, terrible thoughts flashed through his mind. 
To be boiled to death thus, in his own house, to 
be roasted in horrible agony! All at once a 
thought occurred to the young man. Acting 
upon it, he got up, crawled out of the tub, dried 
himself, put on his clothes, and was saved. 


Patrick Maginis went to confession, and among 
other sins confessed to the good father that he 
had stelen Mrs. Mulcahy’s pig, the loss of which 
had been a great blow to the poor woman. The 
priest looked at Pat very severely and said :— 

“Stole Mrs. Mulcahy’s pig, did ye? That’s 
very bad, Patrick—very bad. Don’t ye know, 
Pat, that to steal a pig is a haynious sin, and to 


steal Mrs. Muleahy’s pig is worse? What will 
ye say on the day of judgment when Mrs. Mul- 
cahy confronts ye before the Lord an’ charges ye 
with stealin’ her pig,—what’ll ye say ?” 

Pat looked rather glum at this onslaught, but 
at this point he perked up and said:— 

**Sure, yer riverince, Mrs. Mulcahy won’t be 
there.’’ . 

‘*Indade; an’ why not, Pat Maginis? Mrs 
Mulcahy will be there an’ the pig’ll be there, an’ 
when yer asked why ye stole the widdy’s pig 
what'll ye say, I’m wantin’ to know ?” 

‘Will Mrs. Mulcahy be there ?” asked Pat, a 
great idea illuminating his face. 

‘*She will,’’ said the good father, severely. 

* And will the pig be there ?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Then, begorra,”’ said Pat, “‘I’ll say ‘ Mrs. 
Mulcahy, there’s your pig.’ 


“Tt appears to me,”’ said Serena to Sylvester, 
“*that you kiss me entirely too often. I suppose 
when we are married people,” and she slightly 
blushed, “‘ you will not think of kissing me more 
than nineteen or twenty times a day, whereas 
now ’’—— and she blushed again. 

“Yery true,’ replied Sylvester. ‘“‘ Twenty 
kisses a day is, I believe, the normal standard. 
But consider, Iam twenty-eight years old; con. 
sequently I have spent ten thousand unkissed 
days. Ten thousand multiplied by twenty equals 
two hundred thousand. That is to say, this 
alarming deficit will not be made up until I have 
received two hundred thousand kisses. You 
understand now what is meant by paying the 
debt of nature.”’ 

**Dear me, yes,’’ replied Serena; “‘ but I never 
knew it meant that.” 


A young woman in Washington has been 
weeping big, bitter tears of brine. She wrote to 
Jack some weeks ago, and Jack never answered 
her. She waited, but in vain, and finally when 
she passed Jack on the street she cut him dead. 
Then she went home and played weird, melan- 
choly, minor waltzes on the piano, and read 
novels with lots of love and suicide in them. 

And Jack—poor Jack! He went from claret 
soda water to real beer. Instead of smoking two 
cigarettes a day he consumed a whole package 
before dinner. He went for hours without brush- 
ing his clothes, and didn’t care whether his 
necktie was up over the top of his collar or not. 

Recently the postman rang the doorbell at the 
young woman’s house and left a letter. There 
was a note on the back of it which read:— 

“* Miss ——:—The next time you write to ‘ Dear 
Jack’ put his full name and address on the 
envelope.’’ 

She grasped the fearful truth at once. The 
secrets she had entrusted to those pages had been 
exposed to the gaze of a lot of heartless, jeering 
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dead-letter clerks; and all because in a fit of lov- 
ing absent-mindedness she had forgotten to put 
anything but ‘‘ Jack”’ on the envelope. 

Jack now wears his cravat with all the grace 
of former days. 


**Pa.’?; most maidenly, ‘‘ Miss.’’; best in time 
of flood, ‘‘ Ark.’’; most useful in haying time, 
“Mo.’’; decimal State, ‘“‘ Tenn.’’; State of excla- 
mation, ‘‘La.”’; most astonishing State, ‘‘0.’; 
most unhealthy State, ‘‘Ill.’’; State to cure the 
sick, ‘‘ Md.’’; State for students, ‘‘Conn.”’ ; State 
where there is no such word as fail, “Kan.”’; 
not a State for the untidy, ‘‘ Wash.” 


. State ABBREVIATIONS.—The most egotistical 
of the United States, ‘‘Me.”’; most religious, 
§* Mass.’’; most Asiatic, ‘‘ Ind.’’; father of States, 
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‘Fall House-Cleaning—The Two Orphans. 
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The Thoughtful Fly—Looking out for Winter Quarters. : 
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